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he author’s’ aim is to establish that moral 
concepts deal with facts which are theoretically 
approachable against some prevailing opinions 

t these are non-cognitive in character. 
Philosophers who believe that moral concepts 
have no theoretical bearing undertake analysis 
of ethical terms to show that they function as 
expressions of our emotions and decisions in 
contexts which raise questions as to what we 
should do. But if there are objective moral 
facts, in some sense of the term ‘‘objective’’, 
then ethical analysis may reveal certain charac- 
teristics of an objective nature of aspects of our 
experience which necessitate the use of such 
terms. 
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is possible to point to such characteristics through 
an anzlysis of ethical terms, 
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I shall first ofall try to state as clearly as I can the scope and objec- 
tiyes of this work. An enquiry is limited by the questions that 
one selects for consideration out of the many that may be asked 
on the problem at hand; and it is important for us to note 
what precisely are the questions to which answers are being 
sought. . 5 , 

Somè of the important issues discussed in moral philosophy in 
recent years are the following: (a) Is a philosophical treatment of 
Ethics at all possible or is it metaphysical in the derogatory sense 
of the term? (b) Are philosophical questions in morals questions 
of language or are there genuine moral questions of a non- 
linguistic character? (c) Is Ethics a theoretical study concerned” 
with the knowledge of objective facts or is it concerned merely 
with our attitudes, decisions and commands and consequently is 
not a matter of knowledge at all? (d) If we admit that there are 
facts to be theoretically approached in Ethics, how do we come 
to know them—can we say we know them by intuition? (e) Has 
reason a place in Ethics? If it has, how far can it go? (f) Can we 
claim that a moral principle like ‘the truth ought to bẹ told’ is 
self-evident, arguing at the same time that the nature of moral 
reasoning is deductive? For this would mean that we must speak’ 
the truth whenever the question of speaking the truth or other- 
wise is relevant, And this contradicts our conviction that there 
may arise situations in which it will be morally better not to tell 
the truth. It is with these questions that this enquiry is concerned. 

To foretell the general line that my attempt to answer these 
questions will’take. I believe that general moral concepts like 
‘ought’, ‘good’ and ‘right’ embody conceptions of standards in 
accordance with which particular moral judgments proceed (or 
they -ought to proceed) and these may in some sense become 
objects of theoretical understanding and knowledge—and hence 
to be treated as facts in*some context of a-moral naturé—in an | 
ethical enquiry that is philosophical in character. Preliminary to .; 
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2 Introduction 


developing my position as to what these concepts stand for, I 
shall examine some of the theories which suggest that the function 
of ethical philosophy is something quite other than what tra- 
ditional philosophers believed it to be, namely to ask questions 
like “What is good?” and ‘What is justice?” I do not think that the 
traditional questions were entirely on the wrong track (I do not 
say this is the only type of philosophical questions that one may 
ask in Ethics), although I would say that traditional philosophers 
did not always make clear the contexts of their enquiries which 
determined the questions they asked, nor did they always state 
the questions in unambiguous language. And this perhaps helps 
to create confusions as to what they were doing. 

My enquiry in its Positive aspect is analytic, its object being to 
clarify the implications of conceptions which we use when we 
evaluate aspects of our experience from a 
aamely that of morality, ( 
moral point of view fo 
Suggest that moral term 
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and states of affairs—issues which we judge morally—renders the 
vast majority of our particular moral judgments only more or 
less probable. I shall no doubt use in this enquiry the terms 
‘intuition’ and ‘self-evident’, but it is only general moral standards 
which are intuitively grasped to be self-evident, and. not par- 
ticular moral judgments which deal with specific issues of a 
pafticular character. I quite realize that what worries people is 
the variety of moral opinions and judgments, often on the same 
issue, and they turn to philosophy in the hope of obtaining a 
sort of yardstick by which tọ measure their validity. No such 
thing, however, can be got out of the philosophical bag and 
people (strangely enough, some philosophers too) are apt to lose » 
interest in a book of Ethics which tells them that even though 
terms like ‘objectivity’, ‘validity’ and ‘knowledge’ are applicable 
in the moral sphere, we have no ready-made test by which the 
claim of a partcular moral judgment to be tenable may be” 
decided. Iam afraid this book has little to offer people who would 
like a book of Ethics to take over the very difficult task of having 
to make moral decisions from their hands by settling their moral 
conflicts and disputes automatically in terms of set formulas. 
A book of this kind can only help to clear some of the confusions 
and misunderstandings that stand in the way of a rational use of 
moral concepts. Any contribution it makes towards solving 
practical moral problems can thus only be very indirect, although 
it is true that an enquiry into general concepts is initiated through 
difficulties and confusions that are felt in practical contexts. When 
all is said and done, the responsibility for thinking out moral 
solutions—whenever such solutions are to be found—lies with 
the moral agent. So does the responsibility to decide to act in a 
Particular way in a complex situation. Yet a clearer understand- 
ing ‘of ethical Concepts—their use or what they stand for—may 
help one in one’s deliberation by giving it a certain direction., 
This may not be much in a world where problems of ever- 
increasing complexity are continually heing pushed forward in 
our way. Yet for one who is really confused as to what to make 
of moral questions in the face of conflicting opinions about the 
nature of morals, his sort of enquiry might be of some use. 
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The complexity of moral issues not only makes our particular 
judgments fallible, it makes some of our moral disputes irre- 
solvable, particularly at a certain stage of deliberation, as there 
are only certain guiding principles (standards) of ethical thinking 
but no ready-made tests by applying which an agreement may 
be forced. Principles may guide our thinking towards a certain 
direction; they cannot, as moral problems go, absolutely deter- 
mine the course or the conclusion of a process of deliberation. It 
is this irresolvability that has led some moral philosophers to 
deny thst moral discourse is in any way a matter of rational 
understanding. It is my wish to suggest that we can recognize 
the irresolvable character of some particular moral disputes and 
yet say that there is such a thing as ‘rational understanding of 
morals’. To say this is to say that moral 
have) a certain general character, the framework o 

° be rationally approached and un 
this point is a definite advanta 


idi use of terms like ‘objectivity’ and 
validity’ in the moral sph a ty 

. phere, but this a 
tinction to grasp and remembe 18 a very important dis 


; e of issue, not only 
ection but also thereby lead us to a definite 
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matters or that morality is in some sense objective is widely 
prevalent—and not only amongst some misguided philosophers. 
Not that a belief generally held cannot be wrong, but it is worth 
one’s while to try to find out what, if anything, lies behind such 
a belief which may render the holding of it justified. For a belief 
ought to be discarded and a new way of talking necessitated by 
such discarding introduced only when there is no justification 
for continuing in it. I wish to say that this belief is justified if it 
is takeh ‘to refer to the nature of moral standards in accordance 
with which particular judgments ought to proceed and not 
directly to particular judgments themselves. Merely to say that 
moral judgments are not right or wrong or that they have no 
objective reference is to obscure the fact that there are certain 
appropriate and rationally approachable standards of assessment 
in moral matters, whatever the difficulties and outcome of apply- 
ing these to any particular case. In case of a moral dispute we can ° 
only try to defend our own judgment (a defence which will have 
any hope of hearing from other peoplé) by appealing to a 
standard objectively acceptable as valid in this sphere by all 
concerned and not by saying that, since there is no test of truth 
here, our own judgment has as much claim to acceptance as that 
of the opponent. Such are my justifications for embarking on a 
work which, I am aware, is somewhat old-fashioned. 
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CHAPTER I 
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e The Nature of Philosophy of Ethics 


PART I. IS PHILOSOPHY OF ETHICS POSSIBL¥? 


The view that what goes by the name of Philosophy of Ethics is 
a confusion caused by lack of understanding of the use of ethical ` 
terms has recently become popular. Philosophy of Ethics, it is 
Maintained, should properly be meta-ethics, i.e. an enquiry into 
the logic and language of cthical terms. The only objection I 
have to this recommendation is that it suggests that an enquiry A 
into the logic and language of ethical terms .is purely a linguistic 
enquiry and not, as I believe, into what ‘may be called ‘moral 
facts or characteristics’ as well. er: 
C. L. Stevenson in his Ethics and Language draws a distinction 
between normative and philosophical ethics and claims that only 
the former is legitimate. If I understand him all right the distinc- 
tion is this. Normative ethics is what we are all concerned with 
when we make our ordinary value judgments on people’s conduct 
and character and also on existing states of affairs. Philosophical 


ethics, accor ding to Stevenson, is based on the mistaken idea that 
there are certain intrinsic and ultimate ends of conduct which 
exist quite independently of any matters of fact. As Stevenson 
may be taken to be representative of the school of thought which 
denic s philosophical ethics its pride of place, we may consider his 
arguments against it somewhat in detail. 
Talking about philosophical ethics, he sa 
Value occur only in connection with questions of fact, and what 
are called intrinsic ends cannot exist without som l 
adopted to bring them into existence. Te is therefore futile to 
eat values as if they exist on their own independently of any 


act and as if onefċould discuss these values quite apart,from a 
e 
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factual context. Again, it is useless to suppose that a discussion 
about intrinsic ends can be profitable quite apart from a context 
in which the question of adopting some means or other to bring 
them into existence is relevant, If values do not exist except in so 
far as facts are considered valuable and ifintrinsic ends do not exist 
except through the instrumentality of means, then questions about 


intrinsic value cannot constitute an independent study as phifo- 
sophical moralists thought they 


chologists, social Scientists, etc., 


agree with Stevenson that values do 
text of facts, and that in actual life 
questions—questions about values and 
t with by specialists (philosophical 


Y or that philosophical moralists, 
ivorce questions of fact and means from 
» do not ask questions as significant 
questions asked by statesmen, etc., 
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Value questions, as Stevenson says, arise only in factual con- 
texts. When statesmen are engaged in dealing with international 
political problems in the course of which they deliberate whether 
they should go to war to solve a dispute’or whether they should 
meet the opponent half-way (speaking figuratively) and settle 
the issue peacefully they are engaged in settling questions of 
Value. Let us suppose that the statesmen engaged in a conflict 
between two governments are X and Y and the issue is Z, and 
naturally it is highly complex. That is to say, it has not got a 
simple, clearcut, precise nature that can be got hold of by using 
Our senses and it itself is composed of different issues of a less 
general kind or has many aspects.! Now both the statesmen X 
and Y are concerned with Z but with different aspects of it or 
with Z as looked at from different points of view, and let us 
suppose that these are P and Q. P and Q themselves are systems 
of things rather than particular things, and as systems are in somé 
ways opposed to one another. X upholds P.and opposes Q, while 
Y does the reverse. Let us suppose, further, that they then pass 
the value judgments ‘P is so much better than Q that one is 
Justified in going to war in order to have P instead of Q’ and ‘Q 
is so much, etc.’. ” : 

Now R, who is an ordinary citizen in either of the countries 
the governments of which are in opposition, might find that his 
own reactions to the matter are somewhat different. He might 
feel that neither P nor Q is thoroughly good or thoroughly bad 
and it is not at all obvious to him that P is so much better than 
Q that one is justified in starting a war that has immeasurable 
Powers of destruction in order that P may exist as against Q or 
Vice versa. As some people say that P is good and Q bad and 
others make the opposite judgment, R feels that he needs a 
standard acceptable to all reasonable people by which to decide— 
if such a decision is at all possible. The issue is so important for so 
many people that he feels that it ought noute be decided in such 


di zari s of the 
1 For instance if the issue is human freedom one &uld discern various aspect 


Problem and talk about freedom of speech and political opion, ee ee 
basic security and a standard of life for the mass of population whi ee a i 
the wealth of the country, freedom or opportunity to exercise genuine ci ole in selecting e 
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a way as inflicts a lot of suffering on them—purely on grouads of 
personal preference. 

R might find in the course of deliberation that P appears good 
as against Q because of its aspects a, b, c, etc., the comparable ones 
in Q being i, j, k; and Q appears good as against P because of its 
aspects e, f, g, etc., the comparable ones in P being m, n, o. The 
aspects i, j, k, etc., in Q are such that their existence definitely 
makes it difficult and in certain cases even impossible for some 
individual human beings to fulfil some of their deeply felt needs, 
as a result of which they cannot develop themselves in their own 
ways or live their own lives as they would like to, whereas the 
existence of a, b, c does not mean this for the same group of people. 
Again, the aspects m, n, o are such that their presence means the 
continuation of an injustice of a certain kind to some people, 


whereas che presence of aspects e, J; g does not mean this. When 
X says ‘P is good’ he is 


iduals, while the conce 
these are not. And he furthe: 


very nature of the 
while it je 


pttons which oppose 


r finds that it is reasonable, from the 
case, to prefer human happiness to unhappiness, 
unreasonable to do the Opposite, «w . 
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R thus finds that there are certai 
appealing to which the worthw 
may be supported and this support\nay be expected g" satis- 
factory to people who will take up aÙ adonable attitud towards 
the question. That is to say, these standards. vexséen conceived 
in such a way that an appeal to these rather than to their opposites 
is 'Teasonable and this appeal does not need the support of argu- 
ments, to show that it is reasonable. It is then the case that the 
notions of certain self-justified standards or ends are actually 
implied in our evaluation of human affairs when we bélieve that 
our evaluation stands for something over and above personal 
preference, i.e. when we believe that if people are reasonable 
they will accept the worthwhileness of what we are valuing. 

When R has come to have a fuller understanding of the con- 
ceptions that have been involved as the standards of evaluation, 
of the states of affairs P and Q he might find that the actual 
judgments passed on P and Q are not fullyssatisfactory from the 
point of view of morality. Although aspects a, b, 6, ete., of P 
are in accordance with a self-evident standard and in that sense 
good, there are certain other aspects of P, namely m, 1, 0, which 
do not satisfy another self-evident standard as well as the aspects 
e, f, g of Q do. Therefore the judgment ‘P is good’ is not tenable 
as a value judgment if it is meant to be an unqualified judgment 
to the effect that P is good through and through and not merely 
that P is good in so far as P involves a, b, 6, etc. A similar remark 
holds of Q. R might still find that it is possible to say that P is on 
the whole better than Q and vice versa if it is at all possible to 
find that the one or the other leaves greater scope for the happi- 
ness of human beings as individuals when considered in the 
totality of thejr aspects. But he finds that the judgment ‘P is so 
much better than Q that one is justified in going to war so that 
One may have P instead of Q’, or vice versa, is untenable as & 
Value judgment because it is inconsistent with the requirements 
of human happiness as individuals. Wat as‘a method of solving 
disputes is one matter when it injures a restricted group of people 


s y implifi 2 
1 The tual jud menis:passed are mauchanGre complex. I have taken a simpli ie gE 
for th e 5. 
ne sake of argument. r ‘ 
y we 
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directly involved in fighting, it is quite another when the lives 
and possessions of a large number of people are involved who are 
neither responsible in any way for creating tension nor are per- 
sonally interested in solving the dispute to such a degree that 
they do not any longer consider their lives and possessions to be 
valuable. For in the latter case starting a war means forcing a lot 
of people to be extremely unhappy when the unhappiness in- 
volved is such that the people concerned neither desire nor 
deserve it. Reflections on the meaning of ethical terms—when 
these terins are used in a judgment-which the evaluator believes 
to stand for something more than an expression of personal 
opinion—then may actually lead us to consider some value 
judgments passed to be unsatisfactory or not wholly tenable, in 
so far as these judgments claim to be objective. 

Philosophical ethics has to do with our thinking about ethical 


‘issues and with the satisfactory or unsatisfactory use of ethical 
pted by the disputants to 


terms in a value context which is acce 
otherwise there can hardly be any 


be in some sense objective ( 
argument and the matter would end with the voicing of personal 
cerned with the clarification of the 


preferences). It is then con 
meaning of ethical terms in one sense and with intrinsic ends or 
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value dr, which is the same thing, to be consistent with concep- 
tions of intrinsic ends. Philosophical ethics may profitably enquire 
what these selfjustifying standards (and their implications) are 
that are involved in the use of the terms like ‘right’ and ‘good’ 
in ordinary normative discourse when that discourse is held 
consistently within a characteristic point of view and when it is 
presumed to be based on something more than personal prefer- 
ence. To do this is, in a sense, to explicate or analyse the meaning 
of these terms. And this analysis can be a guide in our approach 
to some of the actual usessthat are made of such ttrms. For 
instance, if we say that a part of the meaning of the ethical 
term ‘good’—when this term is used consistently within a » 
characteristic point of view—is that whatever is referred to by 
that term may be supposed to be consistent with the conception 
of greatest good (a state of affairs in which it is possible for every- 
one concerned to be as happy as it is in his nature to be), then a’ 
particular use of the ethical term ‘good’ (or ‘better’) as in St will 
be better to go to war for P than not to have P’ may be shown to 
be ethically untenable, if there is reason to think that the war in 
question will cause more unhappiness to human beings as in- 


dividuals than the state of affairs lacking in P. Or again, take 


another ethical term ‘justice’ which stands for a self-justifying 
good. If we define justice as a 


standard generally believed to be e defi 
state of affairs in which nobody is treated prejudicially or prefer- 
entially in respect of fulfilment of his felt needs—and we can do 


so if we find that this is how this term is used in ordinary norma- 


tive discourse when it is used consistently—then the use of the 
Je do their duties belong- 


term ‘just’ as in ‘a society in which peop l 
ing to their stations in life is just’ may be shown to be ethically 
untenable. But this analysis of the meaning of ethical terms is at 


the same time an enquiry into intrinsic ends or self justifying 
does not just discuss the 


standards. For philosophical ethics 
different senses in which ethical terms are actually used but tries 
to discern that paxticular meaning, out.of all that are current in 
usage, which can be consistently applied from a characteristic 
point of view; and such consistent use ofa value term can only be p 
understood with eference to the conception of a standard that 
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does not need any further support of arguments to show that 
it is acceptable. i 

Philosophical ethics then divorces the conceptions of ends for a 
specialized study from the questions of means, ie. it discusses 
what is involved in the conception of the self-justifying end 
called ‘justice’ without discussing how justice in some particular 
sphere or other can be brought about. (I do not say that a phil- 
osopher cannot do this as well.) But the conception of the end 
called ‘justice’ with which it is legitimately concerned is not a 
conception that is spun out of a phitosopher’s head, rather itisa 
conception that is found by the philosopher to be implicit in the 
undertaking of certain means by some people to bring about 
certain changes in the existing states of affairs, as also in some 
actual normative discourse. Only, the philosopher endeavours to 
choose 4 meaning that can be consistently employed within a 
‘certain characteristic context of discourse. 

The justification ofa philosophical treatment of Ethics then lies 


in this. It is not that the statesmen, social scientists and the like 


should learn what things are intrinsically good from the philoso- 
phers, for the 


y themselves are not lacking in the ideas of ends. 
On the contrary, they are concerned with the question of means 
only because they have ends to realize, But ethical terms stand for 
conceptions that are abstract and complex in nature and it is not 
unlikely that in a normative discourse they are sometimes used 
inconsistently, i.e. the same term is used to imply different 
things not consistent with one another in different judgments 
put forward in the same context of discourse. A philosopher’s 


study of the implications of an ethical term may here be of use by 
helping the argument to be consistent and to the point, The 
philosophers do not contribute to the laymen the conceptions 
of intrinsic ends, for they themselve 


A s arrive at the ideas of these 
ends in course of reflecting on som 
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If philosophical ethics is conceived in the manner indicated 
above, then some of the damaging criticisms that Stevenson 
offers against philosophical ethics, which he calls the ‘specialist's 
conception of ethics’, will not affect our position. One of his 
main criticisms is that philosophical ethics requires that we should 
derive moral conclusions about matters of fact by way of deduc- 
tidh from self-evident premises with which only philosophical 
moralists, the specialists in value, have any concern. 

But Ido not think that a philosophical moralist is necessarily 
committed to the opinion that moral arguments are deductive. 
He might say that instead of starting with a general proposition 
that something or other is intrinsically good we actually start 
with the opinion that something or other in particular is good 
or bad and when such opinion is questioned we advance general 
considerations of the nature of standards on which our valuation 
can find a support in the eyes of others, or again we might be 


faced with a situation which we find to be unsatisfactory in some 


ways but do not know at a glance what exactly is bad or wrong 
is a situation which 


about it or how it should be changed. This 
leads us on to a process of ethical deliberation. In order that our 
deliberation may proceed we Shall have to find why it is that 
we find the situation unsatisfactory oF by what standard we are 
judging it to be so. Then it becomes possible for us to see in 
greater detail what exactly are the features in the situation which 
are inconsistent with the conception of the standard. And it is 
then that we proseed to think of means by which changes can be 
effected, and some of the proposed means may appear to be 
IMconsistent—under a given set of circumstances—with general 
Conceptions of standards that we accept, while others may not. 
As general conceptions are formed out of reflection on particular 


happenings it is vital for a philosopher to be acquainted 
Particulars of experience even though his special concern may © 
th any happening m par- 


with general conceptions and not with any 3 
ticular, He cannot be, as Stevenson puts it, Spardonably mar 
of the causes of M’s and N’s, for they do have something to do 

and s. But if M’s atid Ns 


With the understanding of intrinsic values. ia 
are facts that belong specially to, say; sociology, he cxnmot 2 
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expected to have as expert or as detailed a knowledge of them as 
a sociologist. It is enough for him to know them as well as is 
necessary to see their general value implications. If the actual 
argument runs as follows: X is good because (supposing that this 
contention is questioned or needs support in some ways) it leads 
to a preponderance of M’s over N’s and M is a sort of thing that is 
worthwhile for its own sake in human affairs, then what’ is 
involved is not a division of labour, as Stevenson alleges, between 
people who will collect by means of logic and scientific method 
the second premise of the argument and the philosophers who 
will supply the first, but a reflective or philosophical under- 
standing (i.e. an understanding that is conscious of the consistent 
implications of what is being said) of that part of the argument, 
‘X leads to a preponderance of M’s and M is the sort of thing . 
that is worthwhile for its own sake in human affairs’, on the part 
of those who will argue that X is good or contest it. Such under- 
standing may already be there, or it may become fuller or more 


mature by listening to what the philosophers have to say— 
philosophers who have made a special study of the matter, and 
reflected on the general implications of particular acts of evalua- 
tion when such ey. 


aluations are made from a consistent and 
characteristic point of view. 


Stevenson wants us 
ethics. As far as I can make Out, normative questions are like this. 
Should or should t 


country X:?’, ‘Ts caste or class distinctions in the-society X a state 
of affairs that can be 


‘Should people in general have m 
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PART2. ARE ETHICAL QUESTIONS QUESTIONS OF LANGUAGE? 


Let us now see what are the sorts of things that are claimed by 
saying that an ethical question is a question of language. ‘Ethics,’ 
says Hare in the preface to his book The Language of Morals, ‘as I 
conceive it, is the logical study of the language of morals.’ This, 
ofcourse, does not rule out the possibility of moral problems 
being factual. It might mean that the best approach to the under- 
standing of facts Ethics deals with is through a logical analysis of 
terms used in morals. For language is logical in so far as the terms 
employed successfully convey the distinctive differences and 
similarities between relevant aspects of our experience; so it 1s 

possible to understand the characteristics of a specific kind of 
facts through an understanding of the logic of the terms used to 

convey their nature. Yet the logical analysis Hare carries out of 
such ethical terms as ‘right’, ‘ought’ and ‘good’ does not bring us 

any nearer to what are morally right and good. Nor—if what is 

tight or good has such a specifically individual character that a 

general formulation of it independently of the context to which 

It belongs is impossible—does it offer us a suitable criterion by 

which what is of moral value can be distinguished from what is 

hot. The only criterion Hare suggests is that moral value concerns 
conduct about which we get easily stirred up Or which concerns 
Man as man, but this is much too vague. We get stirred up, says 
Hare, if Mrs Smith does not pay her fare on the railways because 
We might ourselves be travelling. But it is quite possible wie s 
Person who uses the railways almost every day gets stirred UP 
only because Mrs Smith is caught, and that he would not be in 
the least disturbed if Mrs Smith’s action, V 
P assed unnoticed by the railway authorities. 
Contëmplate following her example. But the major of 
analysis is logical in’ the sense that it concerns the languag e 
Morals and not in the sense that it concerns the facts such a 
cals with, Here I shall attempt to state very briefly what a it 
O say about ethical terms. If a sentence uses the term E X 
really is an imperative sentence and not MD ndia 1 fags 
Moral command {ò do something cannot be derived from 
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but presupposes an imperative sentence whose ee ‘ds pre 
scriptive (i.e. it tells us to do something) rather than pe 
(which tells us that something is the case). The inference invo oe 
in a moral decision is as rigorous as any other inference, on y 
with this difference: that it contains an irreducible prescriptive 
element as its premise. The meaning of the term ‘good’ is both 
evaluative and descriptive, but in morals it is the evaluative sense 
that is primary. However, evaluation is nothing peculiar to 
morals as it is present in all value judgments, instrumental or 
intrinsic. [ts evaluative meaning liss in this, that it commends 
something to our choice. ‘X is good’ means X is the sort of man 
we should choose to become, just as ‘this is a good chronometer 
means thie is the chronometer or sort of chronometer we should 
choose if we were going to buy one. And we understand the 
meaning of these sentences independently of any criteria of 
goodness that there may be. Similarly the term ‘ought has a 
descriptive force but its primary function is to prescribe or advise 
or instruct; and this function can be fulfilled when no information 
is being conveyed. It is an answer to the question ‘What shall I 
do”. 

There is much more in this book, of course, that is instructive 
and important. What is relevant for my purposes here is to note 
that Hare’s analysis is, in the main, concerned not so much with 
the facts of morals as with the language of morals. Now, it is not 
my intention to suggest that an inquiry into the language of 
morals is not profitable, nor am I concernedo with the details 
of the analysis itself. All I wish to say is that there are problems 
of morals over and above the problems that are peculiar to the 
language of morals, and if one has tackled the latter one has not 
necessarily tackled the former as well. But it does not appear that 
Hare has made a distinction between these two different softs of 
problems; rather he may be taken to suggest that a discussion 
of the questions connected with the language of morals means 
a discussion of the problems of morals itself, a . 
Some philosophers, even though they do not belong to the 
guistic school of thought, believe that questions like, “What 
is justice?” traditionally asked by the body of enquiry called 
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‘Ethics’ are verbal questions. “What do we really mean when we 
speak of “justice”? asks Popper. ‘I do not think that verbal 
questions of this kind are particularly important, or that it is 
possible to give a definite reply to them,’since such terms are 
always used in various senses.’* 

Now, there is a sense in which some questions in Ethics are 
verbal. Suppose the question is, “Is it just that a person born into 
a low caste should not be allowed to enter a temple where the 
higher castes worship God?’ The answer may be ‘yes’ or ‘no’. 
Those who would say ‘yes’ would perhaps define justice as a state 
of affairs where people keep to the rights and duties belonging to 
their stations in life so that the harmony of the social structure is 
not disturbed. If a social structure in its entirety is such that it 
needs an untouchable caste, then it is just, according to this 
conception, that untouchables should not demand the same rights 
as others. If, on the other hand, by a just? state of affairs we mean 
one where every individual is treated as potentially equal to every 
other in respect of fulfilment of needs—provided that such needs 
do not necessarily interfere with the needs of others which we may 
consider to be legitimate under the circumstances—and any actual 
difference made is based on the merits and capabilities of the 
individuals concerned, then the answer is ‘no’. We all need the 
respect and recognition of our fellow individuals. This need is 
frustrated if some people are treated as inferior to others for no 
other reason than the fact that they are born in a family the status 
of which in the structure of the society is already fixed as low 
independently of any considerations of the merits and capabilities 
of its members. The question we have asked can be considered to 
be verbal in so far as the answer follows naturally from the 
definition of justice involved. But is there any reason why we 
shoul accept both these definitions as equally satisfactory? To 
say that because the term ‘justice’ is used in various senses, all we 
are entitled to do is to make it clear what amongst the various 
possible, senses we are adopting for the purposes of discussion and 
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less just according as they satisfy its requirements. 
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not judge in what sense it ought to be used, is to be guilty:ofa sort 
oan “What is Justice?’ is verbal, says Popper oe 
theless he offers us wiat he considers to be the essentia h 2 saf 
ments of it. ‘.. . (a) an equal distribution of the burden of ci : 
ship, i.e. of those limitations of freedom which are ma 
social life; (b) equal treatment of the citizens before the law, jae 
vided, of course, that (c) the laws themselves ae i 
disfavour individual citizens or groups or classes; (d) impartia = 
of the courts of justice; and (e) an equal share in the pe eiea 
(and not only in the burden) which their membership of the s rie 
may offer to the citizen,’ These, of course, are not provi ae 
for in the definition that Plato gives of ‘justice’ in The Republi 
and as a result he comes under severe criticism in The Open 
Society. and is even blamed for his unjust intentions. If this oe 
verbal question it is difficult to see how Popper is m a 
being so hard on Plato, since presumably people are entitle A 
differ on questions that are verbal (the reason why they are calle 
verbal), so long as they make it clear how they are using a me 
It may, of course, be said that Popper considers the verba 
question to be unimportant, not the moral one. But if Plato F 
engaged in The Republic with the question of defining Justice 
and if the question of defining ‘justice’ is purely a verbal questi, 
then it is possible, theoretically at any rate, that Plato s mora 
views are not unacceptable no matter how he defines justice - 
If this does not sound plausible, then perhaps the confusion is 
caused by the theory that the question of definition is purely a 
verbal question (no doubt there is a verbal question involved as 


well in the question of definition) and not a question of adequate 
characterization of certain facts as well, 


There is another possible sense 


in which this question miay be 
said to be verbal. Individual hum 


an personalities are very ompi 
eir needs and capabilities are o 


e on a definition of ‘justice 
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is necessarily very general and formal, we may be unable to 
deduce from it any definite conclusion regarding a particular 
society. An inference concerning the just character of a society 
may run as follows: i 


The state of affairs P Q R is just. 
(and this is agreed) 
>, The society X exhibits P Q R. 
The society X is just. o 


9° 


The minor premise in a syllogism stands for some observed fact. 
But it is the minor premise in this particular case, that society X 
exhibits P QR that will be the occasion of most serious dis- 
agreement. One of the requirements of justice mentioned by 
Popper is that laws should show neither favour nor disfavour 
towards individual citizens or groups or classes. Now the very 
conception of a law (in the legal sense) implies that its trans- 
gressors should be punished according to some definite standard 
no matter who they are. In most societies there is a law against 
stealing. Suppose that a man itf a highly industrialized society is 
unemployed for some time and some of his essential needs are 
frustrated over a period of time due to lack of money. This man 
steals, is brought before the court and is punished. Another man, 
who holds a highly paid job, would, of course, receive the same 
punishment if he commits the same offence. Do the laws in this 
society show neither favour nor disfavour towards individual 
citizens, groups or classes? Some may say ‘yes’ and others ‘no’. 
Those who would say ‘no’ may do so because the particular 
laws that exist are necessary for the harmonious working of any 
society and these laws are administered with strict impartiality, 
Those who would say ‘yes’ may do so because they believe that 
the laws of an economically developed society should guarantee 
employment, and aswage adequate for maintaining a standard of 
life compatible with the economic potentialities of the society 
in question, to every able.and willing individual. If such laws are 
non-existent, then° cannot be said that the laws shove neither 
° , 
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favour nor disfavour. Nor does the disagreement end here. The 
questions “What are the economic potentialities of this society? 
and “What sort of standard of life is decent in this society con- 
sidering that its economic potentialities are of such and such 
character?’ are not easy to solve and require specialized knowledge 
for their discussion. Moreover, they give rise to further questions 
in the process of our trying to solve them. : 

It is thus evident that the just character or otherwise of a 
particular society cannot be arrived at by a process of simple 
deduction from the definition of.justice. And substantially the 
same disagreement may remain about some vital factual questions 
like ‘Do the laws favour or disfavour any individual group or 
class in this society?’ or ‘Do people in this society enjoy a standard 
of life compatible with its economic potentialities?’ no matter 
how we define justice. It may therefore be felt that the question 
of definition of justice is a verbal question and not one that 
concerns matters of fact. But those who feel this way are really 
demanding the impossible. How can a definition of justice tell 
us what the economic possibilities of a particular society are? 
If we want an answer to this question, supposing this question 
can be answered, we shall have to find out a lot of things about 
those specific kinds of facts which are technically known as 
economic, 

It may now be asked how exactly is the question of defining 
‘justice’ a factual question. I shall merely touch upon it here as the 
question will be dealt with in greater detail inthe next chapter. 
Let us take a moral judgment ‘the state of affairs X is just’. X is 
here the thing judged, so it may be said to constitute the content of 
this judgment. It is not enough, in order that we may be in a 
position to pass this judgment, for us to know about X. We must 
also have some idea what is meant by the term ‘just’ or ‘justice’. 
When we have this idea we see that many other social institutions 


and human relations (actual or possible) may be looked upon as 
Just or unjust according as they do or d 


eertain sorts of things is 
of the Value judgment ‘X 
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is just’ Inasmuch as the conception of justice embodies a charac- 
teristic way of looking at whatever is X.1 Now the concept of 
justice is formal (it constituting a way in which certain things are 
looked at), yet it is factual and not merély verbal. To say that 
some social institutions or human relations are just is not just a way 
of talking about them (just as to say that a poem is a sonnet is not 
just a way of talking about it but also a way of pointing to its 
particular arrangement or structure). It is also a way of pointing 
to some of their characteristics which we may consider to be of 
value in human relations whan we look at them in a distinctive 
way. Here therefore the suggestion is that we are not at liberty to 
define ‘justice’ just as we like if we are talking about a moral 
value and expecting others to accept it. We are free te do that, 
of course, if we make no other claim than that we are proposing 
to use the term in a certain way in our discussion, irrespective of 
whether it is acceptable to others or not. . 
Another reason for saying that the question of defining 
‘justice’ is a verbal question may be that one feels that definitions 
of moral concepts one way or another make little difference to our 
practical moral behaviour. We may find that a rationally accept- 
able definition of justice shows the institutions of slavery to be 
unjust. But the actual moral problem is “What shall I do to remove 
this injustice?” and there a definition of justice is unable tg render 
any help. This perhaps leads some people to believe that a defini- 
tion is a way of thinking about things, but has no practical signi- 
ficance since it dees not say what we should do to deal with an 
existing problem. Our task therefore is to get on with the job 
in our hands, leaving the problem of definition to those who want 


to talk, But is it really so? Those who opposed slavery must 
have done so because they thought of justice differently from 


those di datita deGiitan at iltaa! 
trous O Supported it, And what i A UO OC YOU NA, 
OF affairs Sete owif and other people’s—about certain states 
Ido iE. Oughts that are gathered up and clearly formulated? 
mean that the people who opposed slavery put their 
apes popuehen deaBa here wetween form and content is entirely an aspecgpal one, 


en two Sepgrate entities, It is also i istincti 
ecome . ate so a flexible distinction, for ‘justice’ AF may 
the content of some other judgment. 3 ~ Wolf may 
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ideas down on paper or told it to themselves or others sed paaa 
and precise terms. But in order to find slavery unjust Ga a 
doing something about it, one must have some Aea paor a 
justice, however uncouscious of it one might be. T lis Py a 
philosopher comes in. He makes explicit what is imp. > ria 
conduct of those who Oppose an institution because they i 
that it is unjust, or campaign for a particular reform because É p 
consider that the state of affairs sought for removes some = 
the existing moral evils, A philosophical definition is nót a pro- 
posal fo: some eccentric use of a,term; it is an attempt T nA 
mulate more clearly and precisely than is done in unreflectiv 

behaviour that use of a notion which satisfies (this at any rate is 
what the, thinker who proposes a definition for the arg 
of others believes) the value-attitudes of rational beings. To 
demand that a definition should not only guide our understanding 
of the nature of an institution when we wish to sce if it is Just or 
Jl us what concrete steps we should take if we 
is to refuse to carry the responsibilities of an 
is demand is virtually a demand that one 
ough life merely by following ready-made 


guided. From the fac 
does not follow that 
selves once we have got hold of 


‘Justice’. A social problem is hi 


to see how a definition may guide usan 
ocial problem. Here we shall deal with a 
problem thatconcerns an aspect of the caste system. The traditional 
Caste structure does not allow intermarriage between people who 
$ ere are still some,people in India who 
Oppose such intermarriage 


» not because they believe they are 
thereby serving the cause of j 


injustice but because they think that 
n only be preserved by such Opposition. Intermarriage 
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is a bléw to the whole caste structure. The question of marriage 
between people belonging to different castes is much more than a 
question of happiness of the people concerned, it involves a 
potential danger to the harmony and preservation of the society 
itself, for it unsettles existing arrangements. Justice requires that 
those who want their happiness at the cost of the stability of the 
society they live in are not to be encouraged. Thus runs the 
argument. Here ‘stability’, ‘harmony’ and ‘preservation’ are 
treated “as concepts of intrinsic worth, and so they are. An 
unstable society characterized by internal discord and lack of 
cohesion would certainly not be a just society. Is justice then the 
same as preservation and harmony? The critic of inter-caste 
marriage who believes himself to be defending justicechas to say 
‘yes’; for if justice is something different from these concepts, then 
one’s defence of a system in terms of them is not necessarily a 
defence of justice. Let us assume that the critic is a religious man 
and in this assumption we shall not be far wrong. For, as a matter 
of fact, it is extremely unlikely that someone in India who believes 
in the justice of a traditional system like caste would not also 
believe in God. Now, let us ask the defender of this sense of 
justice a question. Suppose that a dictator comes to power and 
passes a law that no man is to worship God, for religious faith 
enslaves men’s minds and makes them incapable of „rational 
thinking and material progress- And suppose that he has the 
support of a powerful section of the population and the most 
important people in the police and military forces are also fairly 
under his control. Individual opposition would certainly result 
in self-destruction, and any attempt at organized opposition will 
divide the country into opposing groups and may ultimately 
result in civil war, causing serious unsettlement of the social 
struĉture. Must we yield to this law if we want to serve the cause 
of justice? The critic'will hardly agree to this. He may, of course, 
say that this law is itself unjust, for it is directed at changing the 
society as hitherto existing. But then every law passed causes some 
change or other in the hitherto existing arrangements of society, 
and we cannot ày that: no law should ever be passed én any 
society. If the criti@ says this, his conception of justice ss not just 
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stability and harmony, it represents a state of absolute standstill. 
If it is said that a law should bring about only small changes, we 
have moved away from the notion of preservation in toto, and 
are simply saying that we should be discriminative when we want 
to change existing arrangements. Justice then means discriminative 
change so that there is no great disruption in society. Discrimina- 
tion in terms of what? To say that only small changes are to be 


allowed sounds like a quantitative solution. But it is not. No 
quantitative difference between a b 


may be tiiade in the same way in 
between ten pounds of potatoes 
“ judged by reference to the kind 
about, not the amount of it. If so, justice is neither total preserva- 
tion of existing structure nor quantitatively small changes of it, 
for we do not know what that 1 


means. 
é : ? . . . . o rf 
Justice’, of course, implies that no individual shall seek his 


own happiness at the cost of happiness of others. Those who 
desire inter-caste marria 


ig and small social ‘change 
avhich we make a distinction 
and two. A law can only be 
of change it intends to bring 


f 2 of caste, Equally, those who oppose this 
PATNA desire it. Between the 
a common life without 
er individuals (the issue 
e is involved and needs 


: and that of those who are unhappy because 
rather big changes are happening to the traditionally existing 


EEren aeei st it; the oppošition he shows thus 
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when different needs oppose one another, we consider those 
needs to be more legitimate which we find to be most intimately 
connected with the fundamental tendencies—ordinarily known 
as instincts—of human nature. That these tendencies exist we 
cannot deny even though they may take many different shapes 
in adult life as modified by environmental influences. But it is 
not impossible for us to see their presence in human activities. 
But some psychologists tell us that human beings have some 
fundamental tendencies which are destructive and aggressive in 
nature. But such tendencies, even if natural, are not €onsistent 
with the’conception of a society of individuals. It cannot therefore 
be considered legitimate that an individual living in a society 
should wish for the fulfilment of such tendencies. These natural 
tendencies are therefore legitimate which are compatible with the 
conception of social life. And those amongst human needs which 
arc intimately connected with legitimate tendencies are themselves ° 
legitimate which can be fulfilled in different individuals of a 
certain society consistently with one another under conditions of 
a particular nature. Justice requires that such fulfilment can 
legitimately be withheld from some and not from others only 
on comparative considerations of merit and demerit. 

Now, if we compare the need of the critic with that of those 
who desire union with individuals of their choice, even, if they 
belong to a different caste, we shall have no difficulty in choosing 
which is more legitimate. For the need of those whom the critic 
is opposing is intimately connected with certain legitimate 
he connection of the critic’s need with 
any naturally felt tendency of a legitimate nature is not obvious. 
We may therefore say that this ‘need’ need not exist and if it did 
not exist the action of those whom he is opposing will not be 
incoiisistent with the possibility of the happiness of others. The 
ctitic’s need—not to’experience opposition to his conception of 
justice which is not rationally defensible—is such that its very 


presence is inconsistent with the possibility of fulfilment of many 
h legitimate natural tendencies. It is 


human needs connected wit 
stice that people can be treated , 


a part of the conception of ju ae at 
differently in so fa? as their merits and capabilities differ. The 
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theory that people who are born in a socially inferior caste = 
necessarily inferior in abilities is now exploded. Let ania 3 

that the acquired merits of these two people are s = Ad 
similar to ensure a happy union. It is still possible that, the ir 
environment, which contributes to the shaping of attitudes a 

outlooks on life, being different for people of different castes, the 
marriage will be difficult to work out. But it is not then a — 
of justice. In any case, this has to be left to the individuals t hem: 

selves and cannot be ruled by a general law. I have entered into 
this lengthy discussion of this question only to show that a ee 
tion of ‘justice’ (provided that we are interested in it as 2 = 
of intrinsic worth) may help us to understand a concrete socia 

problem from the moral point of view and guide our choice 
between two possible alternatives in a particular case—defending 


Or opposing marriage between two people who belong to 
` Opposite castes, 


I shall now consider a 
ethical questions question 
book Other Minds. 
not really questio 
asked because of 


“Whether we say of someone who asks 
leprechaun-driven watch “Is there an 


same way that to say of s 
promise unintentionally?” that he is not asking a question, 
Prevents abortive efforts to satisfy him.’ * Again, the promise 
question dissolves into, ‘Is it in a case exhibiting features 
S... Spm but not Spm+++S, proper to speak.of promise-keeping, 


omeone who asks, “Can one keep a 


1 n i t hi 
I denot say that Wisdom holds precisely the samç view about moral questions in his 
oth#< contributions as well, 


Other Minds, PP. 32-3. oe 
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where ‘the usage of “promise-keeping” is not definite for such a 
case?" 

Here the suggestion is that whether we call this promise- 
keeping or not is a matter of deciding to use language in some 
way rather than another both allowed by usage (i.c. some would 
speak like this: ‘Ifa promise is kept it certainly is a case of promise- 
keéping whether one intends to do so or not’; others will say, 
‘Although the promise is kept we cannot call it promise-keeping 
if the intention to do so is lacking’), But whichever way we may 
decide to talk, the action whish is being viewed morally remains 
what itis and the answer does not make us any wiser about it. 
This seems to me to be obviously true. But I do not think that the » 
leprechaun question and the promise-keeping question are of 
quite the same kind. Ifa watch behaves funnily and we say ‘there 
is an invisible leprechaun in it’ we are only expressing its behaviour 
in an imaginative language and are not expecting anything more® 
concerning the watch than we already know of. If we say ‘there 
is an invisible brownie in it’ our purpose will be served just the 
same. Now, let us examine the promise-keeping instance that 
Wisdom has given us. A has promised to B that he will leave his 
property to him. But he leav& it to his next of kin, meaning his 
wife. Unknown to A his wife has died and as B happens to be 
A’s next of kin, under the circumstances he comes into the 
property. Shall we say, “A has kept his promise unintentionally’? 
This question is certainly a question of language in the way 
Wisdom suggests. But there may be a factual problem in this 
question—which is complex in spite of its apparent simplicity— 
apart from a verbal one. There are two distinct points involved 
in the keeping of a promise: (1) one’s character as is revealed in 
one’s taking or not taking steps so as to cnsure that what has been 
protizised comes to pass, (2) some definite state of affairs which may 
be expected to come into existence when one has made a promise. 
When A deliberately takes steps against the promised state of 
affairs, he cannot besaid to have acted as is required by the promise 
he has made and therefore he is not the man he should have been. 
We can, only say that the state of affairs which can normally be | 
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expected to come into existence as a result of his having nade a 
promise has come into existence although A did not intend it 
to be so. All this is expressed in a summary way by saying that A 
has kept his promise unintentionally. If we think from this form 
of speech that we can think of A as a man, since the letter of his 
promise has come to pass, in the same way as we would if he 
acted in accordance with the requirements of the promise he has 
made, we shall be making a mistake, and a factual one, from the 
moral point of view. When we say that a man has kept a promise 
we do not merely talk about some results, we imply something 
of value about his character as well. In the case under considera- 
tion this implication is absent, It is possible that this question is 
asked becuuse one feels a genuine perplexity whether everything 
is as it should be in this case although we are saying that A has 
kept his promise. It reveals that moral situations are complex, 
that our form of speech does not always adequately express all the 
relevant facts, and that further thinking may be necessary for 
someone to avoid confusing some facts with cthers. The question 
Biles Bes one bets unintentionally” is therefore not neces- 

ne whose answer lies merely in deciding on a 


Wisdom, of course, does not believe that meta- 


stions—and I have an im 
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very niuch if we should say that all ethical questions are meta- 
physical (some no, doubt are). For in a metaphysical question 
familiarity with relevant facts in respect of which no doubt exists 
cither on the part of one who questions or one who answers is 
presumed. For if such doubt exists, the question becomes at least 
partly factual, Can we say that in all ethical questions it is per- 
fectly understood by all concerned what are morally desirable 
and all that is necessary is to throw a new light on facts present 
through clearing up linguistic muddles? Our experience of moral 
questions hardly bears this owt. But perhaps Wisdom Would say 
that wlten we speak of something or other as being morally 
desirable, only that which we are speaking of from a moral point 
of view is a fact but its aspect of desirability is not. But then his 
interpretation of a metaphysical question becomes somewhat 
different, It can no longer be defined as a case of linguistic paradox, 
can either be perceived by our senses oF everified under some 
controlled condition. Anything in human affairs which is not 
an instance of either of these two possibilities is not a fact. Judged 
by this standard, ethical questions are surely metaphysical but not 
necessarily paradoxical. Ifa question is such that its answer cannot 
be checked by sense perception or verified under some controlled 
conditions, it is not necessarily the case that it is askked.because 
of some linguistic perplexity. Besides, Wisdom concludes about 
the metaphysical character of questions, so it secms to me, from 
their paradoxical-nature, so as not to prejudge what amongst our 
experiences are facts and what not, but decide on the character 
of the question itself—factual or metaphysical—by examining if 
it makes any difference to facts or not. It will not be logical, 
according to_ this procedure, to say that ethical questions oc 
metaphysical because the sort of things they deal with cannot be 
verified, as what canfiot be verified is not a fact, For then we have 
already made up our minds as to what questions are meta- 
physical and are not deciding on the metaphysical eee of 
questions by finding out if they make any n to e "i 
not. On Wisdom's proceedure one has to show that no « ia 

question asked involves any factual doubt before one can vay 
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but something else. For a fact then becomes something which“ 


° 
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that all such questions are metaphysical. This I do not think has 
been done. On the contrary, it appears that Wisdom himself 
at times believes that some ethical questions may sometimes lead 
us to knowledge of facts. Yet he still refers to them as meta- 
physical. “Metaphysical questions are paradoxical questions with 
the peculiarity that they are concerned with the character of 
questions, of discussions, of reasons, of knowledge. But tnis 
peculiarity does not make it impossible to carry through the 
reflection they call for so as to reveal the character of that with 
which they are concerned and thus, indirectly, the character of 
that with which they are concerned is concerned—time and 
space, good and evil, things and persons.” I take it that when 
Wisdom talks about the character of time and space, good and 
evil, things and persons being revealed, in this revelation is con- 
tained more than what all of us already know of so well that no 
scope for asking any genuine question about them exists. Meta- 
physical questions, then, may also be factual in some ways. If this 
is not what Wisdom means, he should have said that in answering 
metaphysical questions we are reminded of the knowledge that 
we have regarding matters of fact, Even so, it is still an admission 
that good and evil are matters of Tact. If so, all ethical questions 
are not metaphysical, for it may happen that someone would be 
genuinely perplexed as to what is good under a certain circum- 
ee Ta of i these is that all ethical questions do not 

A apiysical, nor is it necessarily the case that every 
question asked is either metaphysical or factual. It may be meta- 


physical in some respects (in the sense of involving linguistic 
paradox) and factual in oth 


ers. 
In the lig 
that ethical 


ht of what has been said so far, I would like to conclude 


questions are not necessarily questions of language. 
1 Other Minds, P- 259. 
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CHAPTER ll d2 
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In What Sense is Ethics a Theoretical Study 
: of Objective Facts ? 


® 


The failure to draw a distinction between the particular moral 
code of a community, i.e. its social customs and conventions, 
and general moral principles of an abstract nature has caused a 
lot of needless confusion in ethical thinking. Social customs and 
conventions (like rules against belching, polygamy etc. 
very names suggest, differ between different communities, depend- 
ing on the special circumstances of their lives. Not so general 
moral principles like ‘the truth ought to be told’ or ‘a life ought 
to be respected’ which, I believe, have a general applicability to 
all human beings, even though we may have to limit their 
application to situations found more often in a certain community 
than in others. For they do not directly dictate to us any action 
in particular but stand for value ideals which human actions of 
many different kinds ought to realize. In this study the term 
Ethics’ refers exclusively to general principles and not to custo- 
mary rules. I wish to emphasize the distinction that holds between 
them, for what is true of general moral principles is not necessarily 
true of customary rules, although these Jatter are also known as 
moral principles. s 
Those who say that moral principles are not facts argue like 
this. Human beings behave as they do. The pronouncement of a 
Principle that they should behave in this way or that gives us n° 
more information about any behaviour with which we have 
Concern than we already possess. If someone tells a lie, he does so; 
EY agli no more about his doings 
Dota a lie, This principle is therefore 
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some feeling or attitude, or it is just an established — 
norm of a society and not a statement of some fact es 
somehow out there for all of us and which we may come to know 
if we probe into the matter. If by the term ‘enquiry’ we pn 
process of investigation into facts which are there for us to ai , 
then there can be no such thing as an enquiry into moral principles, 
for principles are neither facts themselves nor do they give us 
any knowledge concerning facts, a 

Now it is true to say that a principle is not a fact when by on 
term ‘fact’ we mean something that has a definite and particular 
nature identifiable as a distinct object, quality or event. But there 
is no reason why we must use the term ‘fact’ only in this sense. 
If we exemine common usage we shall sce that ‘fact’ is used not 
only in respect of observable and verifiable objects but also 
respect” of anything which demands acceptance and for the 
rejection of which there is no justifiable ground. Consider the 
following conversation: ‘Is it a fact that you intend to undertake 
a world-tour next year?’ “Yes, it is’. If we acrept this wider sense 
of the term fact and be not prejudiced in favour of sense perception 
we shall find it possible to say that a moral principle embodies 
a fact and that it gives us knowledge of facts. 

That a principle may be considered a fact may be made clear 
by drawing on an example in Physics, for the word ‘principle’ is 


used not only in morals but also in Physics, and Physics is acknow- 
ledged to give us knowledge of facts. 


discovered. But to discover a principle 
in Physics, like the Principle of Rectilinear Propagation of Light, 


out in his Philosophy of Science, to find 
nderstood, but to adopt a new approach to 
facts with which we are already familiar. When we say ‘a physicist 
t travels in straight lines’ something 
quite different is meant from when we say ‘Crusoe discovered that 
and’ or when we talk about the Natural 
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illuminatéd areas—the light of ‘the sunlight on the garden’. 
wm also the word ‘travel’ here does not correspond to our ordinary 
notion of travel and the same idea may just as well be conveyed 
through the expression ‘is propagated’. As Toulmin says, the 
introduction of the notion of ‘light’ as something travelling is 
nok the simple literal discovery of something moving like the 
detection of frogs in flower-beds or boys in apple trees. The 
physicist’s discovery is not a discovery to the effect that where 
previously nothing had been thought to be, in any ordinary sense, 
there turned out on clearer inspection to be something tfavelling 
—namely; light. Nor is it the discovery that light travels in one 
way rather than in another. ‘Rather, the optical discovery is, in 
Part at any rate, the discovery that one can speak at all profitably 
of something as travelling in these circumstances, and find a use 
for inferences and questions suggested by this way of talking 
about optical phenomena—the very idea that one should talk 
about anything as travelling in such circumstances being the 
real novelty.’ We have known the data for this discovery for 
a long time—these are our ordinary experiences of light and 
shadow, the practical skill and techniques which have been 
developed as a result of these experiences and the regularities of 
Optical phenomena like the higher the sun rises in the sky the 
shorter are the shadows. ‘The novelty of the conclusion gomes, 
not from the data, but from the inference; by it we are led to 
“te a familiar phenomena in a new way; not at new piegon 

familiar way.’? The justification for this new way lies in this, 
that it is called for by the facts being investigated and its function 
1S to provide explanations for certain of the things that happen. 


Until the discovery, changes in light and shade, as we ordinarily 


“se the words (i.e. illuminated regions which move as the sun 
ed, to be accepted for 


move), remain things primitive, unexplain 

gi they are. After the discovery, we see them all as the effects 
of something, which we also speak of in a new sense as light’, 
travelling from thessun or lamp to the illuminated objects. A 
Crucial part of the step we are exan ining is, then, simply this: 
Coming to think abofit shadows and light-patches ina new way, 


° ; A 
s The Philosophy of Science, p. 20. 2 Ibid., p. 20. 
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and in consequence coming to ask new questions about them, a 
tions like “Where from?’, ‘Where to? and How fast? , which at 
intelligible only if one thinks of the phenomena in this new oe 

The general statement ‘light travels in straight lines’ is : 
not—as we are apt to think all general statements na 
generalized observation report on physical regularities, like the 
statement in Natural History ‘migrating swallows travel along 
great circles’. The regularities with which this statement is Tr 
nected are already recognized, it only provides a form for t r 
explanation of their nature. A principle is then a formal statemen 
and not a statement (in the sense of being a report of such pone 
rence or state of affairs) about any particular occurrence or state O 
affairs with which we are directly in contact. To say that it is a 
formal statement is to mean that the sort of things it directly 
tells us about are ideals or possibilities we can conceive of, which 
we conceive of because they explain why certain of the things 
happen as they do in our experience. The notion of ‘light-ray’, 
for instance, is a theoretical ideal and not any,actual beam of light 
that we encounter in ordinary experience. This does not mean, 
of course, that the notion of ‘light-ray’ is a pure figment of the 
imaginatio: 


n, as it is by its help that we begin to understand optical 
phenomena more fully than we did before, and its function is 
to explain why optic 


al phenomena that we actually encounter 
are connected in the way they are. This notion, then, which is ideal 
in a certain sense is also factual in another as it provides us with a 
form or framework, as it were, within which to organize our 
understanding of optical phenomena on a higher level than what 
is contained in a statement which reports the occurrence of 
particular phenomena that we actually come across. 

Ina similar way a principle of morals does not give us any more 
facts, understood in a certain sense, about the actual conduct we 
are concerned with but embodies a characteristic way of looking 

i us to pass judgments of a certain sort concern- 
ing the conduct in 
in recognition of the fact that some people do actually act in 
some characteristic ways in situations, of a `certain sort, and also 
G : 1 The Philosophy of Science, p, al 


t 
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of the et that we do feel and think about such actions in a 
characteristic way. But the function of a principle is not so much 
to describe such thoughts, feelings and actions as to attempt 
to explain them in terms of some characteristic conception of 
value ideals to be attained through human conduct. In so far 
as this is the case, a moral principle or law may be said to tell us 
abolt a form or framework within which to approach human 
behaviour in a certain way rather than about human behaviour 
itself as £ series of particular occurrences. Let us take, for instance, 
the principle ‘one ought to kgep one’s promises’. The #function 
of the conception ‘keeping a promise’ is to set up a value ideal of 
human behaviour which explains, in a certain sense of the term 
explain’, the actions of those who fulfil a responsibility expressly 
undertaken by them in spite of the considerable discomfort and 
at times suffering caused to themselves as a result, and also the 
feeling and judgments of approval that we come across for such 
actions and disapproval for the contrary. One may try to realize 
this ideal through acting in many different ways as required by the 
Specific situations in which actions take place and there is no sum 
of actions which exhausts it. One may visit a relative, return 
a book to a friend, pay some thoney to an acquaintance Or do a 
thousand other things, all of which may be referred to as ‘keeping 
4 promise’ by virtue of the fact that in all these cases the fulfilment 
ofa responsibility expressly undertaken by an agent 1s involved. 
et when one is told to keep one’s promises one is not asked ‘i 
Perform any of these actions in particular, nor all of them al 
together, The judgment ‘you should have visited your Dr 
aw yesterday as you said you would’ and the statement yo 
should keep your promises’ belong to two different levels in our 
thinking about human conduct. Oneisa judgment which concerns 
the desirability of performing a particular act, the orit ye 
an ideal which many particular actions are required to rea z 
When looked at from a characteristic point of view. But ere 
âs this approach putg an aspect on the actions concerned w. E 5 
1$ possible for us to conceive of and accept aS eee in 
or by the actions voncerned, the ideal statement embo S 


the ce. = i X 
he Principle has a faetual character as well. 
= 


y, 
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No doubt it is quite possible for one to refuse to approach 
human conduct in this characteristic way and we ppe uy 
that one must do so, meaning that one can in any way be = 3 
pelled to do so. But this holds true also in Physics. No or on 
compelled to look at shadow-casting in the physicist s ore 
may choose, if we like, not to ask any scientific qn a 
it, But there is a certain sense in which something would be } 1 
if we did not accept the physicist’s way of looking at ies 
phenomena, as our understanding of these phenomena would be P 
much the less for that reason. Similarly, if we refuse to approac 
human conduct in the characteristic way which is embodied He 
the moral principles our understanding of it will be so much the 


poorer. For we shall lack that insight into some 


; i A ; hë 
human behaviour, and feelings and judgments that exist to t 
effect that it woul 


d be better if we acted in some way rather 
than in another even if that would not have led us to cree 
some desired object. If A seeks to know something about X T ; 
in the situation Y and B wilfully misrepresents the case a num = 
of people will feel disapproval towards his conduct and judge 
that B has acted wrongly. Are these feelings and judgments to 
be accepted just for what they are or is it possible to explain why 


people think and feel like thi 


is? It is in the service of this explana- 
tion that the moral principle ‘the truth ought to be told’ is to be 
understood. The principle says, the truth ought to be told, as 
not to do so would be to violate the value which an individual $ 
desire to know has for its own sake. It is then true, in a certain 
sense, to say that a moral principle gives us knowledge concern- 


ing human conduct, although, of course, within the context of 
the characteristic moral ap 


hasits backing in some of 
This knowledge, howeve 
actual occurrences that 
with an ideal conception f 
of what happens. Nevertheless, it does add to our understanding 
of human conduct; and i is, i 
senss, an enquiry into fa 

But one may still n 


aspects of actual 
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characte® of a moral principle and a further question may arise. 
We recognize that in spite of the moral principle ‘the truth ought 
to be told’ it sometimes becomes necessary from the moral point 
of view itsclf not to tell the truth. Wherein lics the validity of 
the principle if it docs not command obedience in all cases? I 
think that this objection arises out of an inadequate conception 
of the role of principles in moral reasoning and the nature of 
moral situations and it can be met by drawing on parallel instances 
in Physiés. Let us take, for instance, a law in Physics, say Snell’s 
Law—the ratio of the sines» of the angle of incidence and 
refraction is constant. This law is not universally applicable to the 
behaviour of every substance to which it is relevant. But the 
substances which do not behave in the way the law suggests are 
not specifically mentioned in the body of the law itself. And 
the fact that the law is not applicable to certain substances is 
only taken to restrict its sphere of application, not to suggest that 


the law is untrue. 
It must be obvious that even when we consider a moral 


principle to be a fact—which ought to be called a ‘value fact’ in 
order that it may be distinguished from non-value facts—we 
cannot mean just the same thing by calling both a value fact and 
a perceptual fact ‘objective’. Yet there is a sense in which both of 
these may be called ‘objective’. Perceptual facts are out, there, 
open to inspection, and we come upon them or discover them 
by using our senses. We do not create a fact like a tree in bloom 
at the bottom of the road, but discover it. A value fact is not 
likewise waiting somewhere in space to be discovered. Do we 
create it then: We certainly do not create it in the sense in which 


i i ist in space 
we create a picture or a statue which comes to exis p 


through activities ofa personal nature. But the understanding of 
' Jement of distinctively human 


morat facts does involve a greater ¢ nective 
f an object like a tree, 


participation than dovs the perception © Iei Ó 
inasmuch as what we comprehend as right and good come 


exist as such for us only when we take up. particular value point 
of view towards human activities, dispositions and states of affairs. 
(In othe: words the factuality of value facts becomes a fast as 
We approach them iti a distinctive way-) This clement of human 


D M4 
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participation lies in the bringing into being kel a hohe gak 
value experience which cannot be approac ec ap i as 
perception but can be emotionally felt and conceive ? eing so 
certain character. All human beings, provided that they pos a 
a certain degree of emotional sensibility and rational ie . 3 
capable of such experience (in varying degrees no doubt), a 5 
shown by the fact that values of a moral nature — ar 
by human beings everywhere in some form or fashion. At the 
same time it seems undeniable that there is an element of recog- 
nition ir moral comprehension just as there is in sense perception. 
For the possibility of moral approach to experience is eee 
in human nature itself and is not peculiar to any one individua 
or group, although some individuals or groups may be, at a certain 
stage, morally more mature than others, Not only that, just as 
sense perception is felt to be a necessary mode of human awareness 
if we are to know objects existing in space, moral compre- 
hension? is felt to be necessitated by the existence of certain 
characteristic differences between human actions and dispositions 
(which, of course, exist only if we take up a certain value attitude 
towards them). This is why moral evaluation seems to be, for 
those at any rate who engage in iu, a sort of natural (in the sense 
of not being foreign to one’s nature) response on the part of 
human beings to certain things, and moral facts are felt (under- 
stood) to have a significance beyond the experience of an in- 
dividual or group. These are the sorts of things which are meant 
by calling morality ‘objective’. We somchow remain uncon- 


vinced when philosophers argue that morality is not objective, 
for the question remains at the back of our mind why should so 
many of us belonging to so ma’ 


ny different ways of life make 
this particular type of approach to some of the facts experienced 
unless they are such as to call fo 


r it and our approach is sucti that 
it fits them. If it is true that there will bemo moral facts unless 


> . H t= 
a ‘omprchension invokve understanding of what 
ever way be the object or poi i i 

(understand) moral facts, 
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human feings adopt a particular point of view towards a charac- 
teristic kind of issues that are being experienced, it is also true 
that human beings can explain the legitimacy of this point of view 
only if it fits in with or is somehow felt to be called for by the 
nature of experience approached in this way. 

But another difficulty still remains. One might wonder, ‘How 
can the general statement of a moral principle really tell us any- 
thing about human conduct? A principle appears to have neither 
inductive nor deductive connection with it!’ It is said that the 
functioning of a principle in moral life is not a logical process 
and there can be no philosophical discussions about it. A general 
statement like ‘the truth ought to be told’ is neither an inductive 
generalization from observed human behaviour, for some human 
beings sometimes do tell lies, nor does it enable us to proceed 
deductively to condemn every instance of human speech that 
involves a lie, for sometimes it is morally better that the truth 
should not be told, What can we mean by saying that a principle 
ie us knowledge of facts when there is no logical relation 

etween them? 

The point in this objection is this. The kind of knowledge " 
moral principle conveys about"human conduct is not the kind o 
knowledge which a statement bearing inductive or deductive 
connection between facts gives us. If we have collected various 


instances to the effect that rabbits eat cheese and have never come 


across one instance to the contrary, it is logically permissible to 
say ‘rabbits eat cheese’. This means that we are justified in con- 
sidering it highly improbable that a rabbit would aihair 
refuse to eat cheese unless some special circumstances not to k 
found with rabbits in general are present to account he 5 
refusal. Since there are various instances of human speech bs 
are nöt cases of telling the truth the statement ‘the poeta F ” 
be told’ is not of this nature. Again, we are So certain of the 
general statement ‘men are mortal’ (i.e. of the connection aon 
humanity and mortality) that we need have no wae at a 

in inferring about a particular man that he is mortal. aa = 
do believe in some’ instances of human speech that the me 

Ought not to be told, the general statement the truth ought to 


f 
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be told’ has not this deductive certainty either. How then can sf 
be a logical passage between actual human behaviour and a 
inciplez 

oe Shee to say that the general statement of a ae 
principle is not an inductive generalization, nor does it reveal a 
deductive connection between observed facts. Yet it does not 
follow from these that a principle has no logical status in a 
thinking which enables us to draw conclusions of a certain 0 
which we may consider to be either valid or not concerning acts 
of experience. For this lack of inductive or deductive connection 
between relevant facts is a feature not of moral principles only but 
also of principles in Physics. The Principle of Rectilinear ie 
gation oftLight in Physics, as Toulmin observes, is not a nee 
zation from observed regularities. Nor does it enable us to infer 
deductively that light is travelling in straight lines from a par- 
ticular source, for there are optical phenomena like refraction 
and diffraction which limit the operation of this law. What then 
is precisely the logical function of this principle in our thinking 
in Physics? Let us take a piece of reasoning in Geometrical Physics 
and see what is involved. Suppose that we know that the sun, 
from an angle of elevation of 30% is shining directly on toa six- 
foot-high wall, we could infer that the shadow cast will be ten 
and a half feet deep on the level ground behind the wall. How do 
we infer that the shadow is just ten and a half feet deep: why not 
fifty feet or two? MNF 

‘ “Well, that’s easy enough,” the physicist will say. “Light 
travels in straight lines, so the depth of the shadow cast by 4 
wall on which the sun is directly shining depends solely on the 
height of the wall and the angle of elevation of the sun. If the 
wall is six feet high and the angle of elevation of the sun is 
30° the shadow must be ten and a half feet deep. In thie case 
described, it just follows from the Principle of the Rectilineat 


Propagation of Light that the depth of the shadow must be what 
it is.” i 


Ne bo, ii Wi s s 

Now what sort of inference is this? Quite obviously it shov 
neither an inductive nor a deductive process of the traditiona 
| The Philosophy of Science, p. 24. 
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‘ype = involves a novel method of drawing physical inferences, 
Se te Me e eae wii 
will draw a diagram in which th = mal vill bet a 

ad nance he ground will be represented by 
an i ontal line, the wall by a vertical line and a third line will be 
j ed at 30° to the horizontal, touching the top of the line 
representing the wall and intersecting that representing the 
snae e a line represents the bottom ray of light which 
ae 5 Š Pa r t a z- without being cut off. All the lower ones are 
Ea = w. : h — way the ground behind the wall is in 
TRAS ni lepth of the shadow in this diagram is one and 
a hi i ; 4 = the height of the wall, and if the wall is six 
mea es adow must be ten feet six deep. This diagram- 
en a oe of drawing inferences can be used only if we 
oie a as travelling. Of course, the physicist need not 
ue arid raw diagrams, he may resort to trigonometry or 
oles er mathematical symbolism. But the characteristic way 
Tebet a at optical phenomena embodied in the principle 
ao avels in straight lines’ also brings with it characteristic 
5 hods of representation and techniques of drawing inferences. 
s he principle itself, to use terms suggested by Ryle and Toulmin, 
5 like a licence or ticket on the strength of which we pass from 
certain facts to others although this passage involves neither 
inductive nor deductive processes. 
. ml rae we have the authority © e , ; 
deduci inference need not necessarily be either inductive o 
x ave 1h 1s perhaps easier to see how we can pass judgments o 

certain kind on people’s conduct and character on the strength 
of a principle or law which gives us à licence to reason ma 
certain way and consider such judgments to be tenable or not, in 
ite’ of i a involved in this process of moral inference 
a neither inductive nor deductive. The moral apok n 
Pi rience is a characteristic approach like the approach o 
Peometzical Optics—although unlike the latter 1t 1s as old as 
uman thought—and it has its own Way of drawing inferences.” 


N 


ssed the ` ® 


f science to the effect that 


11 * í 
fetes ‘ave developed this point further in a subsequent chapter where Ihave discu: 
of mor `} reasoning somewhat in detail. 
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Nowell-Smith in Ethics objects to calling Ethics a theoretical 
study on two grounds. He thinks that moral knowledge can 
be represented as theoretical only if we admit a world of 
non-natural characteristics which terms like ‘right’ and ‘good’ 
are believed to stand for. Other philosophers have also opposed 
the idea that Ethics can be considered a theoretical study of value 
facts on the ground that the term ‘value fact’ presupposes a queer 
value world, a sort of world of ghostly entities, just as the term 
‘perceptual fact’ presupposes a spatial world. But such a world 
is presupposed only if we insist that the term ‘fact’ has only one 
meaning—namely, verifiable through perception and a direct 
inference based on such perception. If anything is called a fact 
and is yet’not verifiable in this way it must be because it has a 
ghostly existence to be perceived by the mind’s eye (or in some 
such queer way). But there does not seem to be any reason at 
all why we must say that anything that is called a fact must 
have either a bodily or shadowy existence. It is enough—and this 
shall not contradict usage—if what is being galled a fact is such 
that we find that it somehow demands acceptance and there is 
nothing which calls for its rejection. A fact like this exists only 
in the sense that it is possible for us to conceive of it and such a 
conception is somehow necessitated by the nature of our experi- 
ence. The terms ‘right’ and ‘good’ stand for conceptions of value 
ideals of a characteristic nature to be achieved by human conduct 
and we are justified in calling them moral facts (unless we are 
Doe the confuse them with perceptual facts for the simple reason 
rape i ROR) eve es ded 
need to inhabit ial ey heey E ay pi fe 

a special kind of world, all that is necessary is that 


: si be able to understand the conceptions involved in these 
1 era e Fa we cannot get along with the valuation of 
ie Sea me a characteristic point of view without their 
et valuation comes naturally to us. To talk about 
cist of value facts, I repeat, is not to.talk about anything 
P! a a ors adowy, itisto talk about the function and use of cer- 
nceptions which enable us to think of certain things in a 


certain ; 
way, when that is called for by aspecis of our p xperience. 
\ 
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_ The other difficulty Nowell-Smith finds about calling ethical 
judgments theoretical statements is this. The truth of scientific 
statements—statements acknowledged to be theoretical—is 
either verified by an appeal to sense perception or there are 
tests by means of which we can decide whether a thing only looks 
or feels in a certain way or whether it really is what it looks or 
feels. What can be the test of truth in moral matters? How are 
we to choose between differing moral opinions? 

Now ft is quite true that ethical statenyents are not statements 
which may technically be called scientific, and that there are no 
ready-made tests by means of which we can forthwith resolve 
a moral dispute. But it is not true that there are not any 
standards at all involved in morals which our thinking is required 
to respect. Moral issues are so complex that it may not be possible 
for us to decide conclusively on the relevance for moral evaluation 
of certain facts present or isolate them from all complicating 
factors as we do in scientific matters. As a result our particular 
moral judgments about the same state of affairs (for instance, 
public ownership of all means of production is good’ and ‘public 
Ownership etc. is bad’) may oppose one another and the oppost- 
fon may remain unresolved. Nevertheless whenever a particular 

Judgment is claimed to be a moral judgment an attempt is made 
to show that it is in accordance—in circumstances ofa particular 
Nature—with certain general standards or principles which will 
© accepted as self-evident in the sense of not needing any 
extraneous justification for being acceptable as desirable states 
by themselves, For instance, those who demand public ownership 
argue (rightly or wrongly) that only this ensures social justice 
and they believe that the concept ‘social justice’ is such that it 
will show itself to all to be a desirable goal to aim at. mo 
OPpošè the idea of public ownership argue (again, ze es 
Wrongly) that it interferes with the freedom of individua r à al 
their own lives, which they believe will recommend itsel e a i 
48 not to be surrendered’, stating at the same time that a se = 
@Pproximation to justice is possible without the adoption © ti iy 
all-embracing means as are involved in ‘public ownership wi i 
'S bound to create fresh injustices in its wake. Admittedly the 
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arguments involved are far too complex for anyone to carry 
them to a conclusion which will have to be accepted by both sides. 
Nonetheless they show that appeal is being made to certain con- 
ceptions of self-justifying standards (or which are at least believed 
to be so) to justify the particular judgments passed. The theo- 
retical study called Ethics deals not with the particular judgments 
but the conceptions of standards involved in these judgments, 
and their implications. And these standards, if they are. to be 
accepted as standards ai all, must be self-justifying and therefore 
would need no test of truth,  » 

This no doubt will be profoundly disappointing to many who 
are interested in Ethics. For have we not saved the theoretical 
character’ of Ethics at the cost of reducing it to the reiteration of 
formal principles which may appear to be truisms to anyone who 
believes in the moral approach and which are not the objects 
of our actual ethical disagreements? No doubt; yet it seems to me 
that even to have done this is somewhat rewarding at the present 
Stage of our ethical enquiry, for there are so many well-meaning 
thinkers who starting from the variety of irresolvable moral 
disputes end at suggesting that there are no such things as self- 


evident moral principles which we all must accept if we wish to 
respect the moral point of view. 


» 


CHAPTER III 


Lee 


Rationality of Morals 


o 
é 


PART I THE PLACE OF REASON IN ETHICS 


It is often heard in certain philosophical circles that morality 
is not rational. Those who hold such a view only succeed in 
establishing that moral principles cannot be proved te be valid 
to anyone who chooses not to accept them by a process of reason- 
ing or argument, i.c. by a process of thinking by means of which 
something which is not immediately accepted is shown to follow 
from or to be entailed in something else which is accepted as 
given in the context of argument. He who rejects moral principles 
rejects the whole moral approach to experience. One may be 
persuaded to make this approach, but more than arguments will 
be needed for it. One will have to be helped to develop a new 


insight, and to enlarge one’s understanding of human nature and 


S is 3 A hae 
potentialities. But there is no reason why the term reason will 


have to be taken as synonymous with ‘reasoning’. ‘Reason’ in 
its widest sense includes insight into hitherto unsuspected relation- 
ships which reveal themselves to one’s understanding (relation- 
ships which being fundamental cannot be deduced out of 
something else) as also a process that we may term ‘reflection’, 
1c. a process by means of which we endeavour to understand 
more clearly and somewhat explicitly what is involved in the 
acceptance of an idea which is often unconsciously taken in and 
vaguely felt as ‘not to be surrendered’. We reflect on an idea if 
it is not clear enough in the sense that its use in different instances 
leads to conflict oraconfusion or both but also only if we have 


already accepted it in some sense, whereas We employ a pee 
mething which is yet to 9° 


o Bae ‘ 

f reasoning in order to establish so t i 

accepted, Morality” may not be rational in the sense tha 
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< 
fundamental moral principles cannot be proved to be so by a 
process of reasoning, yet it may be rational in the sense of 
‘admitting of reflection’ or in the sense of being amenable to 
our understanding. 

Toulmin believes that there is a place for reason in Ethics. But 
limiting as he does the conception of reason to reasoning or 
the advancing of grounds on which to accept a thing not other- 
wise acceptable, the place which he assigns to reason in Ethics 
is somewhat restricted-and confused. He says in The Place of 
Reason in Ethics that there are two kinds of moral reasoning. 
(1) Reasoning which is concerned with justifying a particular 
action, and this is done by showing that it is an instance of an 
established practice or principle. (2) Reasoning which is concerned. 
with the justification of a practice by reference to the ideal that 
suffering that is avoidable should not be tolerated. The sort of 
reason that is called for in the justification of a particular action 
is not the sort of reason that is called for in the justification of an 
established practice. That there is a distinction between reasoning 
about particular actions and reasoning about a practice is not to 
be doubted. But it does not appear to me to be as radical as Toul- 
min holds it to be. Toulmin is sayifig that once we have brought 
an action under an established practice we have given all the 
reason, and good reason at that, that can be given for its justifica- 
tion. Yet, an established ptactice is itself not beyond criticism. It 
can be criticized in terms of an ideal. Ifso, how can we accept that 
there is no more place for reason in arguing about the moral 
suitability of a particular action once we have brought it under 
an established practice? One would be inclined to conclude that 
Toulmin is suggesting that only a few, the moralists, should 
challenge a practice, while others should demand no more reason 
in favour of an action than that it is required by an established 
practice. And the fact that a practice is established is a good 


reason, except for a moralist, why an action which falls under 
it should be performed. This seems to me 


factory. How can a moralist cha 
_ of the people in the society fo 
moralists, those who criticize an c: 


to be very unsatis- 
llenge a practice while the rest 
llow it without question? The 
stablished piactice with reference 
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to an ideal, may be exceptional people; yet they must think, 
feel, and act in a social context. Their understanding of social 
affairs may be more comprehensive and their criticisms better- 
grounded and more satisfactorily formulated in so far as they are 
clear about the standards they are judging by. But they take 
shape in an atmosphere where there is already in evidence a 
considerable amount of questioning on the part of common 
people, however vague their understanding and ineffective 
and ill-ckpressed their objections. The actions of a moralist 
© not mark the beginning of an entirely new understanding, 

tather they represent a culmination ofa process of social awareness. 
Moreover, there is no specific criterion by which we can judge 
conclusively that an established practice causes a degree of 
individual suffering that is undesirable at a certain stage of 
p rogress (for living in society as we have hitherto had knowledge 
° Inevitably demands a certain amount of compromise on the 
ek h individual members) or that it is of a kind that is 
usually c. eee social decision that is taken on these matters is 
the A pre by many sporadic actions and objections on 
hie dandi ifferent individuals. We cannot therefore make a 
facies fn ast distinction between the questioning of a social 
ueitoni Fa moralist and the often vague and inadequate 
thie are me y common people of particular actions oe 
whati CER to be instances of an established practice. An 
ards that portant for us is to understand and reflect on the stan- 

ndeed os ee implicitly contained in such acts of sires! 
istinctior z min himself suggests that there is no nenia. - = 
We are all etween a moralist and an ordinary person and t i 
of tists ie tach in a limited way. If so, it is necessary for a 
Value?o £ a erstand what the standards are by which bimi oe 
involved hepa practices is to be assessed an mt : 
ioy chp the acceptance of such standards; it is not enough to 

He certain Practices are established. 
tain of the difficulties mentioned above could be avoided if 
oe made a distinction between the conception a a - 
A institution which is relatively specific andtpartie lar 
re and that of a general moral principle like ‘a promise 


Prac 
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ought to be kept’. The case which he chooses to establish his 
point that we cannot reason any more when we have brought an 
action under an established practice is really a case of a principle. 
If A says to B that he must take back a book to C on a certain 
date, B might question why he must do so considering that it is 
rather inconvenient for him. When A explains that he had 
promised C that he would and a promise ought to be kept 
there is no more scope for a further questioning of A’s proposed 
action for anyone whw respects morality. We are satisfied that 
this is the case, for a principle is a standard by which we judge the 
moral value of particular actions performed, and this standard is 
self-evident. What a moralist criticizes, however, is not a prin- 
ciple but a practice which is not so valid, and its moral justifica- 
tion can be assessed in terms of ideals or standards which we find 
are acceptable for what they are, and this is to say that they do not 
need any further justification. We cannot, so it seems to me, 
satisfactorily understand the nature of moral judgments without 

c recognition of the self-evident character of certain standards 
that we apply in moral contexts. 

To judge a particular action to be valid because it is an instance 
of a self-evident moral principle and to judge a social practice to 
be undesirable because it tolerates avoidable suffering are not two 
entirely different kinds of rational activities. For in both the cases 
that which is given is judged in terms of an ideal, the only differ- 
ae being that the principle ‘a promise ought to be kept’ embodies 
= relatively specific ideal, while the ideal involved in the conception 
enue suffering should not be tolerated’ is more general. But 

oth are ideals which can be further explained by the highly 
general conception of moral ‘ought’ which is a conception in 


F ; ; 
na of which all that is of value for human beings from 4 
c eae point of view may be understood. j 
t i j i i 
vies, oe Toulmin pays little attention to the conception of 
a ought’ that he seems to advocate that the question © 
Justification of a particular action cannot proceed beyond that © 


an established principle. An individual in the English society 


where n,onogamy is ish 
F 3 y is the established i ays Toul 
in, sensibly ask “Is it riof practice cannot, says {0u 
m: nsibly ask ‘Ts it right for me to matry one wife or four? 
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By implication an individual in a Muslim society cannot ask ‘Is 
it right for me to have more than one wife? For such a question 
is really a question about the whole way of life to which this 
practice belongs. A Muslim who is refusing to have more than 
one wife is questioning the institution of polygamy which really 
means that he is questioning the whole way of life of the Arabs 
and voicing his preference for an alternative way of life such as 
the Christian. This to me is not, however, quite clear. Suppose 
that an Arab tribesman is being persuadet to marry again when 
he already has a wife. Is there anything against his questioning 
whether it is right for him to do so even though his social system. 
sanctions it? Again, is he necessarily questioning the propriety of 
the social system itself if he is questioning the propriety of several 
marriages in his particular case? Further, why must he necessarily 
question the whole way of life of the Arabs if he is questioning the 
institution of polygamy? The expression ‘way of life includes 
every aspect of social life and not merely the marriage customs. 
And in spite of different institutions of a society being interrelated 


a change of the whole way of life is not usually called for whenever 


a need for changing any particular institution is felt. Otherwise 
adical transformation of the 


every reform would involve a r: i : 

society in question. Says Toulmin, ‘In general then if one is to 
reason about social practices, the only occasions on which one can 
discuss the question which of two practices is the better are 
those on which they are genuine alternatives: when it would be 


practicable to change from one to the other within one society. 
1?” has the force of 


Given this, the question ““ Which is the bette 
“If we changed from one to the other, would the change have 


happy or unhappy consequences On the whole?” But, if this con- 


dition is not satisfied, thereis, morally speaking, no reasoning about 
t the merits of rival 


the qüestion, and pretended arguments abou rpnahenortts" 
systems—personal preferences apart—are of valueo y x 7 ori i 
It is not easy to see what Toulmin has in mind when he talks 


about change within one society. Society is not an entity that has 
f the term. It is a concep- 


a definite structure in any literal sense © I c 
tion in terms of which we explain the characteristic connection 


P3 ò 1 Reason in Ethics, P- 153- 
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that there is between different institutions, practices, laws, etc., 
of a group of people. To change any of these is to change the 
character of the society to some degree or other. Yet it need not 
involve a complete break with the society as hitherto existing, so 
that we may still refer to it as the same society. When we talk 
of one society we cannot mean anything which has an unalterably 
fixed structure, for few societies, if any, have this. We mean a body 
of institutions which although changing are changing in a manner 
so as not to lose completely, at any one stage of change, the 
connection that different institutions have with one another, and 
so as not to have the continuity that the present of an institution 
has with its past completely destroyed. There is no reason why the 
institution of monogamy cannot be introduced into a Muslim 
society without changing a Muslim society into a Christian one. 
And there seems to me to be good reasons why the institution of 
polygamy should give way to monogamy. 

Given the conditions that women in a society far outnumber 
men and that the women concerned would rather share a husband 
with a few others than remain unmarried, polygamy has its social 
Justification. But such conditions may not exist or they may 
change, in either of which case the practice of polygamy becomes 
morally objectionable. There is a conception of marriage accord- 
ing to which it is considered to be an exclusive relationship 
between two people based on recognition, consideration, and 
affection for each other freely and equally bestowed. Under 
polygamy the co-wives never realize the exclusive character 
of the relationship, nor do they ever attain the status of supreme 
personal importance shared equally with a partner in a joint 
life as a married woman under the system of monogamy has the 
possibility of attaining—while having no other alternative but to 


centre their attention on a man who is incapable, from thé very 


nature of the case, of returning it alike. Judged by the standard 


of what is desirable and attainable in the relationship of marriage, 
be preferred to polygamy. And 
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should not be practised now that the society practising it knows 
of a better type of marriage relationship, namely monogamy. 
e cannot therefore agree with Toulmin when he says ‘The 
question “Which of these institutions is ‘right’:” is therefore an 
unreal one, and there is no conceivable way of answering it—as 
it stands,’1 
Ñ . 
When Toulmin says that there is no more place for reason in 
Ethics after an established principle like ‘a promise ought to be 
Kept’ has been cited in favour of a partidtilar action, he appears 
to reject by implication the role of reflection in ethical under- 
Standing. A process of reflection is called for where one’s under- 
standing of an issue is not as clear as one wishes it to be, and this 
catty is attempted by drawing out in greater detail what is 
implied in one’s experiences in this connection as looked at from 
some characteristic point of view which one might confuse with 
some other point of view that is in some ways different from it 
Or instance, the point of view of moral ‘ought’ and that of 
sere ence for the doer). It is our higher-level experiences (as 
a Perceptual ones), those which involve complex ?_e 
eff, to be grasped by the use of abstract conceptions, a 
ow and inefficiency, prdémise-keeping and e i - 
ret are, when expressed in language, in a ba 
What s W ith expressions of other related er D ee 
is aim — nature. Reflection then is a process Ot oer e 
a Ras at the logic of a highly abstract camapi ee 
and fe Point of view, as distinct from the logic © : ape “se 
term a ces. What I mean is this. An na h i 
attempt ‘ ch has no sensible counterpart) ree jar aas gr 
Xperience express some of our higher-level exp ne ed 
some € at which we find ourselves wheneve Borie oe 
Characters articular manner through the eE n pol ane 
z lower Istic relations between features ae y oT id en 
aracteris zal To understand how —_ t mE ern ee 
Ag ro h k as aae gan = d to be related. The 
logic 6 a. which they are not being considerec eis 
abstract conception then consists 17 


m > © 1 Reason in Ethics, p. 153- 
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of characteristic differences between certain features already = 
ienced at a lower level (to be able to say, for instance, tha 
T i i <peri of the sort 
Miss A is an efficient typist one must have experiences ct 
involved in the recognition of differences that there are | ie 
the work of typists who make many mistakes, have oS el 
speed, etc., and those who do not make many ra x re 
high speed, etc.). An abstract conception then can be > -e 
explaining how the objects to which it applies differ p a 5 har ane 
istic way from objects-to which it docs not apply.* This ve 
that a process of reflection is a process where reason is emp ph : ; 
and ifso, reflection on the logic of moral concepts (which em n T 
our experiences of moral distinctions) is a rational process. Hea 
such reflection is called for in view of the fact that our under 
standing of moral concepts is by no means clear of all confusion. 
We can now see why we need not say with Toulmin that am 
is no more place for reason in Ethics once a particular action nas 
been shown to be the instance of an established principle ‘ws 
promise ought to be kept’. For there is still scape to reflect why t T 
conception of promise-keeping comes under the conception o 
moral ‘ought’ or, in other words, what is the logic of this concep- 
tion as viewed morally. There is, of course, no scope for reasoning, 
for one either already accepts that a promise ought to be kept, 
which case argument is unnecessary, or one does not, in whic a 
case it will be futile. For the conception of moral ‘ought’ is s 
fundamental conception and it cannot be derived by a logical 
process from something else of which the objector might have 
an experience. If therefore someone says “Why do you say that $ 
promise must be kept? One has every right to break a promise i 
the keeping of it is very inconvenient. Can you prove that it Js 
wrong to break a promise? we do not know how to answer. "i 
who is asking this question is refusing to adopt a moral point © 
view, for when one adopts this point of view one no longer needs 
a proof that a promise ought to be kept (this question is different 
from the question whether a particular promise ought to be kept 


A . si i à š ive 
11 should dkc to mention here that the recognition of higher-level differences is ga 
to our purpose and that the logic of an abstract conception is flexible, depending on 
context in which it is used, = b 
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under a specific set of circumstances). We can only tell him why 
we consider that a promise should be kept, but this will appear 
satisfactory only if he has already adopted a moral point of view. 
A discussion of the question why we consider that a promise 
ought to be kept is not a useless discussion, for it shows that an 
established practice, institution or even a principle of some 
generality is not an ultimate fact in the sense that all we can do is 
to accept it. For a practice, principle or institution may more 
fully be' understood in terms of the highly general and funda- 
mental conception of moral ‘ought’ which expresses a level of ex- 
perience at which we are affected in such a way by certain human 
actions, attitudes, and states of affairs that we feel an emotion 
of approval towards them which accompanies the thought that 
they are worthwhile for human beings for their own sakes. 
Toulmin, of course, recognizes this level of experience when he 
talks about the function of ethical concepts or about what 
constitutes a good reason in the context of evaluating an existing 
practice. The function of ethical concepts, says Toulmin, is to 
harmonize people’s needs and interests, which implies, although 
Toulmin avoids saying so, that a state of harmony is desirable for 
its own sake, which the existing state that is being judged is not. 
Again a good reason in favour of changing a practice Is that 
avoidable suffering should not be tolerated, which implies*that a 
state of affairs in human societies where there is no suffering is 
intrinsically preferable to a state which shows evidence > 
suffering. But these observations are not adequate to express a 
that is involved in the higher-level experiences that we call moral. 
The conception of harmony between people’s needs and interests 
is no doubt involved in the use of ethical concepts, that is because 
the fulfilment of the needs and interests of a legitimate Sag of 
individual human beings is morally possessed of value. be en $ 
recognize this we find that the conception of mora = t 
includes more than the conception of harmony between peop e 
needs and interests, #4 includes conceptions, of pu e csan l 
principles which are intrinsically preferable to their a ee o 
Opposite’ in human affairs. A particular action migh. = e 
judged morally, not iù terms of how much harmony it produces, 


E 
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which in any case may not be measurable, but in terms of the 
sort of attitude or principle of which it is an instance in a = 
case. Again, there are other good reasons why an establishe 
practice should be altered or modified than that the suffering it 
involves can be avoided. These reasons are connected with the 
moral requirement that the arrangement of social affairs should 
be as consistent as is possible under a specific set of circumstances 
with the conception. that the individuals of a society should 
achieve as much happthess and sense of fulfilment as they are 
potentially capable of. Now it is not my intention to suggest that 
social affairs can be arranged in such a way that happiness would 
automatically be produced in the members of a society. For 
happiness, as we have conceived it here, can only be achieved by 
an individual, it cannot be given to him ready-made. Neverthe- 
less, the arrangement of social affairs may more or less help or 
hinder individual attempts at achieving happiness, apart from 
more or less preventing avoidable suffering. And after all Toul- 
min himself recognizes this. For although he mentions only the 
negative conception of avoidance of suffering as a good reason in 
Ethics, he says that the moralist is also concerned with positively 


achieving a good life, which is involved in the conception of 
happiness as here adopted, 


PART 2. IN WHAT SENSE DO WE INTUIT MORAL 


CHARACTERISTICS? 


I have so far been suggesting that moral characteristics may 
become, in some sense, objects of our knowledge. How exactly is 
it that we know them? Quite obviously, we do not know them 
merely through using our senses, and some people would say that 
what we cannot know through our senses we do not know at all. 
As Strawson puts it in his paper “Ethical hituitionism’ (presented 
in the form of a dialogue between North, an intuitionist, and 
West, an anti-intuitionist), they are a matter of what is felt in the 
heart, not of what is seen with the eyes or heard with the ears- 
‘Promise“keeping is right’ resembles “going abroad is exciting » 
neither of which is a matter of knowing aitything. 4 . . the only 
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access to the moral world is through remorse and’approval, and 
so on; just as the only access to the world of gomedy is through 
laughter . . .”? [2 é 

The argument appears to be that to say |that we have some 
other access is to claim that we somehow know the facts that 
belong to this world. This is actually what is\said by the intui- * 
tionists. Although I do not like to call myself.an.intuitionist, I // 
hold that we do know some facts of moral nature intuitively 
when the term ‘intuition’ is understoodem a certain way. I shall 
therefore first of all expound the sense in which I am using the 
term before I proceed to deal with the objections raised by 
Strawson. 

Whatever meaning the term ‘intuition’ may havey intuitive 
knowledge has certainly to be distinguished from inferential 
knowledge. Inferential knowledge is mediate knowledge, i.e. in 
inference we accept certain facts on the authority of certain 
others. Intuitive knowledge is immediate knowledge, i.e. 1m 
intuition we accept facts, if we do so, for their being what they 
are and not because they are in some ways entailed in other 
facts that we already accept. Not only intuition but sense-percep- 
tion as well can be contrasted with inferential knowledge, for in 
sense-perception too we accept facts for their being what they 
are and not because they are entailed in other facts. Both percep- 
tual and intuitive knowledge then are, in a certain sense, immedi- 
ate knowledge. It is, of course, understood that we use our y 
in perception whilst we do not do so in intuition. Even so, the 
fact that both perceptual and intuitive knowledge are ina ae 
sense immediate makes us expect that intuitive knowledge wo 
be rather like perceptual knowledge. That is to say, We a 
that the object of intuitive knowledge would present itscit as n 
simpie quality of a non-natural kind before eae s man i 
were, in the same way as a quality presents itself to our V1 


: i inted when 
any other sense in sense-perception. We are eels FENER 
we find that we haye no experience of any such mode 


ness and this naturally leads us to deny that intuitive knowledge is 
at all possible. 


a Philosophy, January 1949, P- 23. 
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But there is no reason why we should expect intuitive know- 
ledge to be like perceptual knowledge in this way. The mere 
fact that we have two different terms ‘intuition’ and ‘sense-per- 
ception’ shows that there are two different processes involved. 
This does not mean, of course, that a process of intuition is 
something mysterious except in the sense that anything that is 
fundamental (cannot be entirely understood in the light of 
something else) is a mystery. I must make it clear here that I am 
not saying that any přece of human understanding is either 
perceptual, intuitive, or inferential. In our understanding of 
actual issues or things all the three modes of awareness are often 
not only present but indissolubly mixed up. In making the 
distinctiovis that I am making I am not suggesting that they are 
actually encountered in purity or isolation, so that if a piece of 
knowledge may be called perceptual it may not be called intuitive 
as well, and so on. The distinction is a distinction between 
recognizable aspects of our understanding of things rather 
than between the understanding of entirely, different types of 
things. What then have we in mind when we talk of intuitive 
awareness? 

Let us first sce in a little detail some of the differences involved 
in our awareness of things, Suppose there is someone who knows 
nothing about electricity. He is shown an electric plug-point and 
told that he should not put his finger on it. He may agree not to 


do so but he does not see why he should not and the whole thing 
Temains incomprehensible. But then somebody explains to him 
what electricity is and t 


hat he will get a shock if he comes into 
contact with it through the point. Now the man not only agrees 
but accepts in an understanding manner that he should not put 
his finger on the point. This he understands on the basis of another 
understanding about the functioning of what is called ‘electricity’ - 
It is therefore an inferential understanding, ‘for unless one knows 
something about electricity one does not understand why one 
should not put one’s finger on a certain thine which is an electric 
plug-point. But one cannot have this inferential understanding 
unless oné also understands that a shock is not a thing to-ask for. 
This latter understanding cannot be explairiéd merely in terms © 
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physiology, for although a shock is a nervous twitch, the under- 
standing that this nervous twitch is to be avoided is itself not a 
nervous twitch. Neither can we call it an inferential understanding, 
for onc docs not accept that a shock is to be avoided because this is 
entailed in something else one understands better. Since animals as 
well as human beings avoid whatever produces shock it would be 
said that this is an evidence of instinctive understanding, and so itis. 
But it is important to ask what we mean, when we talk about 
instinctive understanding. The term “nfstinct’ does not denote 
anything within us which can become an instrument of. knowledge 
in the same way as our eyes or cars can. It is a term by means of 
which we explain the occurrence of certain types of behaviour 
which are related to one another in a characteristic manner and 


which are in some ways unlearnt. When it is said that we under- 


stand certain things through instinct what is meant 1s that we 


react towards the things concerned in our thoughts, feelings and 
actions in ways that may be considered appropriate to them from 
some point of views or other even though we have not exactly 
been taught to react in those ways, and even though we have not 
consciously figured out this appropriateness 1n our minds prior 
to our actual behaviour. Instinctive understanding is then in some 
ways an unlearnt recognition of certain features of our experience 
as being of a certain kind; and this recognition occurs not prim- 


arily through the instrumentality of the specialized function of 


i i ut 
any particular sense organ (although this may be lecie i 
through a total reaction of the organism to certam aspects © 
experience. 


What is called intuitive understanding is akin in some ways to 


instinctive understanding, although the issues that we mepa 
intuitively are more complex than the issues that — eb z : 
instinctively, It is unfortunate that people are incline to 
that to have an intuition is to be the favoured recipient of some 
esoteric knowledge in a mysterious way pueru beare 
hensible to people who are not specially favoure ). Iam 


ini rit i i on occurrence 
Opinion that intuitive awareness 1S sd pean a Ce 
i : ing that an 
in human understanding, only the feeling : 
eer: e ttached to it keeps us 


worth its name unless there is some mystery 4 
$ 
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from recognizing this. I would say that any direct recognition 
of a difference between aspects of our experience which cannot 
arise merely through the function of a sense organ and yet which 
is acceptable as valid on its own evidence (i.e. it is acceptable for 
being what it is and not because of something else from which it 
may be deduced by a process of inference) is an instance of intui- 
tive understanding. Let us take, for example, a difference of a 
complex kind which is grasped directly. To say that we grasp 
something directly may-suggest that what we know forces itself 
on our attention in such a way that we cannot but know it to be 
there. This is because of the association of the word ‘directly’ 
with sense perception. If our senses are in order and we are not 
otherwise: occupied, an object of perception forces itself on us so 
that we cannot but know it to be there. When I say that we know 
an object directly in intuition Ido not mean we cannot but know 
it. ‘Directly’ here only means that we know the differences, 
when we do know them, neither merely as a result of perceiving 
anything nor of inferring it; it docs not mean-that we must know 
them whenever they are discernible in some sense. The word 
‘directly or ‘immediately’ may also suggest that a process of 
intuition happens in a flash or that all ofa sudden we become aware 
of things we did not know before. I am not using the words in 
this way, although it is not impossible for some knowledge to 
Occur in a flash. There are certain complex differences to be found 
within our experience which we intuit (i.e. know directly) but 
: recognition of which dawns on us slowly and gradually. But 
denied ine Fi the process, in so far as it is a pate 
eine dot Process of inference. That we may intui 
8 slowly and gradually means that we, through 4 
gradually widening field of experience and a slow seasoning of our 
pr tsonality to it, may ultimately get ready to notice certain 
ae differences within our experience to which we were 
ea y Impervious. But when we do grasp the differences We 
With we nd we more Seepage es S 
Now, su h meet 

enga hi 2 p n esa T TS People A aid eD 
8 e same sort of job, say selling a particular brand of 
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toothpaste. A is not easily put off, has a lively interest in the 
product, is always ready to take any pains necessary to convince 
others of the superiority of his brand and so on, while B, if not 
quite the contrary of A, shows little of the traits mentioned. We 
will then say that A is an industrious salesman while B is not. 
How do we know this to be the case? It is tempting to say that we 
infer this from their observed behaviour, but this will not do. 
For when we say, ‘A is industrious’, we are not imputing to him 
some quality which is additional to what we have observed 
about him; rather we are expressing the fact that we have grasped 
the unity or the characteristic relation that exists between the 
various ways in which A behaves in connection with his business, 
and that we understand this to be in contrast with the sort of 
behaviour that is exhibited by B. This I would say is an intuitive 
understanding, although it no doubt involves perception and 
inference in some ways as well. That is to say, the difference 
between industry and lack of industry is a characteristic kind of 
difference that we recognize directly and it is not revealed to us 
merely through our senses Or through a process of inference, 
however much we may be helped to it through out perceptual 
and inferential abilities. In the’same way, à moral difference, say, 
between considerate and inconsiderate behaviour is a character- 
istic kind of difference that we intuit or discern directly in.some 
features present within our experience; and we discern this when 
we have noticed how certain types of behaviour differ from others 
in being respectful towards the individuals concerned as kia 
and in recognizing the importance that whatever Sper 
happiness possible has to them. I have already remarked that 
say that this characteristic difference between two contraste 


à P the 
types of behaviour is discerned directly is not to X pte 
things; that itis revealed to each and all whenever the c mc 


types of behaviour are present; that this difference pa i 

in a flash and all of a sudden we come to know ei a differenc 

that we did not knqw before; that one is aware © Sapa i 

faculty whenever one has an intuition other than t Ca 

human ability of discerning recognizable differences a r ‘a 
But it may still be felt that I have not really explaine 
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incidence of a moral intuition and it is still a mystery how it can 
happen. In a moral intuition, I have said, we recognize certain 
distinct characteristics of a type of behaviour in contrast to the 
behaviour of an opposite kind. What is the relation between 
these characteristics and the behaviour itself: Are these the 
properties of the behaviour concerned in the way sweetness is a 
property of sugar; and if so, why are we not aware of recognizing 
that an instance of behaviour, say X, is respectful to Y as an 
individual and mindful f the possibility of his happiness when we 
recognise that behaviour X is an instance of considerate behaviour? 
I do not know how far I am able to give a satisfactory answer to 
anyone who feels this particular perplexity. But the perplexity 
is surely“ occasioned by a category mistake. If by ‘property’ is 
meant a quality of an object like the sweetness of sugar that we 
perceive by our senses, then whatever is called a ‘moral character- 
istic’ is not a property, for by saying that we intuit it (in my sense 
of the word ‘intuit’) we have already said that we do not per- 
ceive it by our senses. What is called a ‘characteristic’ is something 
far more complex than a sensible quality, and is not out there in 
the same way as a sensible quality (which we are, theoretically 
speaking, ina position to receive whenever we are in the presence 
of the object and are not thoroughly absorbed in something 
else)? It is what some philosophers have called a ‘consequential 
quality’. This term may be interpreted in this way. An ordinary 
quality like the sweetness of sugar is something that we come to 
know directly through the instrumentality of our senses. We 
know it whenever we are in contact with it, provided, of course, 
We are not suffering from some physical or mental disability, and 
we have no difficulty in understanding other people when they 
ran to these qualities even when we are not in contact with 
them, This is because these qualities are there independently of 
a Specific approach that we may make to them. These may, then, be 
4 ue x ss i ag qualities for the sake of making a dis- 

een them and others. But there are other qualities, 
preferably to be called ‘characteristics’, which we may discern 


i the first-order facts (i.e. facts which are there independently 
of any specific approach to them) when we'take up a certain attitude 
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towards them or when we look at them from some point of view or other. 
These points of view (or attitudes) are value points of view— 
whether instrumental or intrinsic. For instance, we may look at a 
man working at a particular machine from a point of view from 
which we wish to find out whether the man is discharging his 
fungtion efficiently or not, and this is because we prefer efficiency 
to inefficiency or value it. If we decide to call the man ‘efficient’ 
we are attributing to him a quality or characteristic which is 
revealed to us not immediately, in the same way as sweetness of 
sugar is, but when we approach the facts revealed relatively 
immediately, in a certain way, take up a certain attitude towards 
them, or look at them from a particular point of views this then 
is a higher-order quality or characteristic, it being noticed to be 
what it is because of certain other things or qualities observed 
more directly. A moral quality or characteristic is likewise a 
higher-order quality which is discerned to be what it is because 
of—or as a consequence of—our noticing certain other things 
about a person’s character or conduct, or about a state of affairs 
towards which we take up a certain characteristic attitude. 
This quality or characteristic is not then out there in a same 
way as the sweetness of sugar is. But it is out there in the oa 
that it is not a product of individual fancy. It is out there : en 
we have developed or matured in such a way that we are ready to 
observe certain higher-order distinctions which are not apna 
at first sight. We can do so because we are—to press a cae i 
philosophical point—possessed of an ability to reason an F 
capacity to feel complex emotions. Let me now gire an arae 
of what I mean, Suppose that shopkeeper Y c ra ts 
and shopkeeper Z price Q for the same article X (let us supp 


ity i dJ and the price fixe ). The 
that the commodity is controle r: f ep EE A 


difference between price P and price 

a dpe, Y s darged me mon de epee X 
i is the coni 5 

Then I also find out that BEC pe f affairs to be of this kind, I 


Now.when I havesfound the state © ; | 
e 
would also, supposing that I am ready or mature for it, recogniz 


e a i s in 

anothef order of distinctions, the awareness of wen one 

the wake of awareness of distinctions that I have already ; 
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and it is this. The behaviour of shopkeeper Y as distinct from that 
of other shopkeepers I know is dishonest, and whether I am 
conscious of this to begin with or not, I shall find, if I reflect on 
this question, that I consider it dishonest in so far as it is character- 
ized by being the extraction from me of more than I can legitim- 
ately expect to pay for the article involved. And I would not 
think that this sort of behaviour is respectful to customers. I would 
reflect in this way because I am somewhat indignant or disgusted 
at shopkeeper Y’s behaviour. I come upon these characteristics 
through reflection and not through my senses, nevertheless these 
characteristics (of not being respectful to customers’ rights, etc.) 
somehow qualify the behaviour in question; and these I implicitly 
recognize‘when I call it dishonest. If it would still be asked what 
sort of characteristic this is, I can say no more than it is what it is 
and that in the last analysis we know what it is not by abstract 
thought but by a reference to our actual experiences of moral 
distinctions. Again, if it be asked what sort of readiness is this 
readiness to find moral distinctions, my answer would have to be 
the same—it is the sort of readiness that it is and we can only 
understand what it is by reference to the ability of adult human 
beings, who may be considered tò be normal, to make moral 
distinctions in contrast to the lack of such ability in people who 
are in‘some ways below normal or abnormal as also in children 
and animals. As to the relation between the characteristic and the 
behaviour in question, this is that the characteristic can be dis- 
cerned whenever a behaviour like this is present, if, of course, We 
take up a certain value point of view towards the behaviour in 
question. 

The next important question is: can we be mistaken in our 
intuitions: I believe that just as it is possible for us to have an 
illusory perception or to draw an unwarranted conclusion it 1s 
also possible for us to be mistaken in our intuitions. What then is 
the criterion for distinguishing a valid intuition from an invalid 
one? The answer again has to be disappointing. There is no for- 
mula by applying which one would automatically know a valid 
intuition from an invalid one, just as there is no rule by applying 
which one could automatically distinguish £a illusory-perception 
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from a valid one. The question of criterion or rule is relevant 
only in mediate awareness, i.e. in inferential thinking where our 
contact with the object is indirect. In intuition, as in perception, 
we have to be content with accepting facts for what they appear 
to be unless there is a definite reason to think what the facts are 
not what they appear to be. An occasion for thinking that we 
may be mistaken is provided by our subsequently having a 
different perception or intuition of the same object or by our 
perception or intuition being contrary to the perception or 
intuition of other people. If our different perceptions and in- 
tuitions of the same object agree with one another and with 
those of other people, then to continue to doubt their authenticity 
is to misunderstand the nature of these processes as processes of 
human understanding. It might be said that even when no 
manifest cause to doubt the validity of an intuition exists, we 
cannot, in the absence of a test, be absolutely sure that there is no 
cause for doubt. Perhaps not. But as long as no cause for doubt is 


in evidence or can even be thought of on the basis of what we 
already know, we are justified in treating our intuitions as valid 
s sometimes thought 


and this is all the justification we can have. Iti thoug 
that it is the feeling of certainty that attaches to an act of intuition 
it has, But a feeling of certainty 


which confers upon it the validity 3u a 
may be present in case of an invalid intuition no less than in A 
case of a valid one, although it is true to say that we are certain o 
whatever we intuit, when we have a valid intuition, even if we 
cannot offer a proof to the effect that it is valid. a 

No doubt it may appear mysterious that we have a are o 
certainty in respect of all our intuitions, and yet we are right in 
some cases and wrong in others, particularly when we have no 
criterion by which to distinguish the cases 1m which we are sts 
from the cases in which we are right. But this use of the ty 
‘mysterious’ is different from the one in which weare justifiec in 
doubting that which appears mysterious, as in, 1t fe oo 
indeed that you should be able to spend all these Lge on =n 
goods when to say that you have no other source of income an 
your weekly £5 wage’. That we do have va 


lid intuitions is not 
€ 
=f wW 
mysterious in quite thesame way, for when someone says, ‘I kno 
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it is wrong in general to break a promise, I cannot prove what I 
am saying, nevertheless I know by intuition that this is so’, we 
do not think that there is any incongruity in what the man is 
saying although we may not think that we have any such 
intuition ourselves, 

In the light of what has been said so far I shall now take note 
of the objections against ethical intuition as raised by Strawson. 
North, who is an intuitionist in Strawson’s dialogue, expounds 
the intuitionist position thus: ‘The fundamental cognitive 
situation in morals is that in which we intuit the rightness of a 
particular action or the goodness of a particular state of affairs. 
We sce this moral characteristic as present in virtue of some other 
characteristics, themselves capable of being described in empirical 
terms, which the action or state of affairs possesses.”! 

To this West, who is an anti-intuitionist, replies. A quality, 
say redness, is such that we can understand what it means by 
actually perceiving it in some object of our experience. It is 
therefore sclf-contradictory to say, ‘I umderstand what the 
quality redness means but I do not remember ever having seen 
red, nor do I understand what it is to sec red.’ Similarly, if the 
word ‘right’ or the word ‘good’ expresses an indefinable 
intuitive concept, then it is self-contradictory to say: ‘Iknow what 
the word ‘right’ or the word ‘good’ means, but not what 
intuiting rightness or goodness is like’. If intuitionism is truc, 


then this statement is a contradiction. But it is not at all obvious 
that it is a contradiction. 


To this I would say: the reason why Strawson does not remem- 
ber ever intuitin, 


ever i g rightness or goodness is that perhaps he means 
by intuition a non-natural encounter, and possibly a sudden one, 
with a non-natural property the recognition of which will be 
forced upon him and this did not happen to him. But neither 


has it happened to anyone who professes to have an intuition 


of rightness or goodness. To have an intuition of rightness is to 
come to reco 


on gnize certain distinctions between contrasted types 
of human behaviour of a certain order, and this recognition 
involves an awareness which is in some ways non-sensible as 
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well as non-inferential, and it is a recognition not through the 
instrumentality of any particular sense organ or part of our 
personality, but through our whole being, as it were. Anyone 
who talks about rightness and goodness meaningfully must have 
had a recognition of this nature. One may not remember the 
experience of having had a recognition of this nature, for it 
might have happened without one’s having consciously taken any 
notice of it. But it surely is possible for one to know what it 
means to have a recognition of this kinde 

To continue. The intuitionist North says, ‘You intuit that an 
action is (or would be) right, a state of affairs good, because it has 
(or would have) certain other empirically ascertainable qualities. 
. . . The total content of your intuition includes the “because” 
clause . . .”! and it brings evidence in support of a verdict. 

To this West replies, ‘When the jury brings in a verdict of 
guilty on a charge of murder, they do so because the facts adduced 
in evidence are of the kind covered by the definition of “murder”. 
_.. But the fundamental moral word or words, you say, cannot 


be defined; their concepts are unanalysable. So it cannot be in this 


way that the “because” clause of your ethical sentence functions 
is a case of promise- 


as evidence. “X is a right action because it is a cas 
keeping” does not work like “X is a salt because it is a compound 
of basic and acid radicals. . . 7? Again, ‘Generally, we may say 
that whenever q is evidence for p, either q is the sort of thing we 


yy” (“p” bei i f “q’’) or we can 
mean by “p” (“p” being definable in terms © q”) or we 
have knowledge of the state of affairs described by “p inde- 


pendently of knowledge of the state of affairs described by “q 
But neither of the conditions is satisfied by the q, the “because 


clause of your sentence.’ The because clause oe does not 
constitute evidence for an ethical judgment. West then gocs on 
fallible we must have 


to say that as ethical judgments are not 1m a Ml 
some evidence in their favour, if we are to say that these judg 


ments are of the nature of knowledge. For to n ne a judg- 

ment “non-infallible” would be meaningless u pm t al 

some way of checking it; or confirming or confuting It, by 
eee 

producing evidence for or against it. 


* ajbi 3 3 Ibid., p.27. “Ibid, p. 27- 
1 Philosophy 1949, p.26 ` Ibid., p. 26- id., p- 27. 
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Now to take up the remark of the intuitionist first. We intuit 
an action to be right or wrong because it has certain empirically 
ascertainable qualities which act as evidence in its favour. For 
instance, we intuit that shopkeeper Y’s action is dishonest and, 
which is the same thing, morally wrong, because it is an instance 
of deceptively over-changing. Does this ‘because’ clause which is 
empirically ascertainable or does it not provide evidence for the 
moral intuition and the judgment that the action is wrong? It 
seems to me quite evident that it does, if we understand the word 
‘evidence’ in a moral context. The ‘because’ clause in a moral 
judgment, says West, does not function in the same way as in a 
legal judgment, where the jury brings in a verdict of guilty 
because the facts adduced in evidence are of the kind covered by 
the definition of murder. But the fact that a ‘because’ clause in a 
moral judgment functions differently from a ‘because’ clause in a 
legal judgment does nothing to show that the ‘because’ clause in 
a moral judgment could not provide the sort of evidence that 
is required in a moral context. Admittedly ‘X is a right act 
because it is a case of promise-keeping’ does not work like ‘X is a 
salt because it is a compound of basic and acid radicals’. But what 
does this prove? It is a recognized fact that moral contentions, 
however tenable, cannot be proved to anyone who refuses to 
accept the point of view of morality. And it is only a person who 
refuses to accept the point of view of morality who would not 
consider that the statement ‘X is an instance of promise-keeping’ 
isa good enough evidence, in principle, in favour of the judg- 
ment “X is a right act’. Let us suppose that X represents an action 
of leaving a certain sum of money to a relative who was given to 
understand that the money would be left for him. When we say 
that this action is right because it is an instance of promise- 
keeping we are not offering whatever is called promise-keeping 
as evidence in favour of the rightness of the act of leaving the 
money in any ordinary sense (as freezing of water would be 
evidence for the fall of temperature). Rather we are saying that 
this act of leaving the money is an act, of promise-keeping 
because (i.e. we are here explaining what it means to say that it 
i? an act of promise-keeping) it involves the fulfilment of an 
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expectation intentionally aroused in another. And in so far as it 
involves this, this act is a type of act which we value from the 
moral point of view, which is the same thing as calling it right, 
because (here we are explicating what is involved in our valuing 
it) it is by fulfilling such an expectation as against frustrating it 
that we respect a person with whom we have dealings, and 
recognize a.nced of his which appears nothing but legitimate. 
Thus, in one of the senses mentioned by Strawson in which q 
may be àn evidence for p, namely the sense in which q is the 
sort of thing that we mean by p, promise-keeping (q) is evidence 
for the rightness of the act of leaving a certain sum of money 
to the relative (p). For the paying of respect by one person to 
another in some definite way, or the recognition of a certain 
sort of legitimate need of a person with whom one has dealings 
in some special way, which is what promise-keeping is as viewed 
morally, is the sort of thing that we mean by the rightness of 
the act of leaving the money. eae 

No particular etlfical judgment is, of course, infallible. For 
although the relative was told about the money, is 1t possible that 
under certain extraordinary circumstances 1t would be morally 
better not to leave the money to him. The judgment the man’s 
act of leaving the money to his relative is right as he a 
would’ then may become an untenable judgment or at leasta less 
tenable one than another judgment. But if the sort of things we 
have talked about in the above paragraph constitute evidence 


(moral) for an ethical judgment, then the untenability (or com- 


paratively less tenability) ofa moral judgment is not -n w 
entirely without any evidence whatsoever. We a a e 
man’s act of leaving the money even when it is the ae 4 
a promise is morally wrong only when we as areca ta kes : 
that by paying respect to the promusce S t = ey y 
the particular promise made, the man has = acne 
proportionately great act of disrespect towar : is at ka 
other, also involved. in the act (it might even be 7 r pron 
himself in another capacity), and has overlooked the E 
needs ard interests of far greater urgency and importance that 
have a clain? on him, also to be found in the situation. 
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To continue with anti-intuitionist objections. “Of course these 
judgments are corrigible; but not in the way in which the diag- 
nosis of a doctor is corrigible; rather in the way in which the 
musical taste of a child is corrigible. Correcting them is not a 
matter of producing evidence for them or their contraries, though it 
is (partly) a matter of giving reasons for them or thcir contraries." 
“Of course, as you said, when we produce our reasons we are 
not often simply giving the causes of our emotional condition. But 
neither are we producing evidence for a verdict, for“a moral 
diagnosis. We are using the facts to back our attitudes, to appeal 
to the capacity of others to feel as we feel, to respond as we 
respond,”? 

Now the corrigibility of a doctor’s diagnosis and that of 
the musical taste of a child are, quite obviously, different in 
some ways; for the doctor’s diagnosis is a non-value affair whereas 
the musical taste of a child is a matter of developing a sense of 
value. But they are not entirely dissimilar in every possible way. 
A doctor’s diagnosis may be shown to be wrong by reference to 
certain facts not hitherto taken notice of, a boy’s musical taste 
may be improved by helping him to learn to appeal to more 
satisfactory standards of evaluation than he has hitherto been 
used to; and a standard of evaluation may be referred to as a 
value-fact in the sense that it is this standard as against anything 
that Opposes it that is acceptable in a certain context of evalua- 
tion. We can, says Strawson, give reasons why a certain kind of 
taste in music is a better taste, but if the reasons be such that the 
kind of taste that is being recommended is accepted as a better 
sort of taste then this is all the evidence that is needed or can be 
given in such matters which belong to a value context. In any 
case, when we offer reasons of this kind we certainly do more 
than use the facts ‘to back our attitudes, to appeal to the capacity 
of others to feel as we feel, to respond as we respond’. We also 
say that the attitude we are recommending is the sort of attitude 
that fits the facts concerned best from a certain value point of 
view. This is not only true about musica! taste but also about 
moral distinctions. So there can be such a thing as a moral 


1 Philosophy 1949, pp. 27-8. ? Ibid., p. 28. i 
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diagnosis after all, though we shall be disappointed if we tried to 
understand it in the model of medical diagnosis. 

Now if moral intuitions are fallible we cannot assert as a 
necessary synthetic proposition, ‘All acts of promise-keeping are 
right’. But if we intuit the moral characteristic rightness in an 
instance of promise-keeping there must be some sort of a necess- 
ary connection between rightness and promise-keeping. We can, 
says North, who is an intuitionist, assert as a necessary synthetic 
proposition, ‘all acts of promise-keeping tend as such to be right’. 
‘And we derive our knowledge of such general necessary connection 
from sceing or intuiting in particular cases that the rightness of an 
action or the goodness of a state follows from its being an action 
or state of a certain kind. To this West replies: all As tend to be Bs, 
most As are Bs. If the moral characteristics follow 
from some empirically ascertainable features of the action or 
state then they must always do so. If the characteristics follow 
in certain cases and not in others then the connection is not 


necessary. e 
k of West I would say: there is a way of in- 


To this remar 
terpreting ‘all acts of promise-keeping tend as such to be right or 
ult in the dissolu- 


to have prima facie rightness’ which does not res 
hat an intuitionist talks about 


tion of the necessary connection. t 

between rightness and promise-keeping. Promises are made in 
actual circumstances of life which may be of many different 
kinds, and which may show relevance of a moral nature in many 
different ways. The rightness of promise-keeping belongs to that 
particular feature of an actual situation which is the intentional 
raising of an expectation in another and the undertaking of 
fulfilling it. In so far as this feature is present in any actual situa- 
tion the action of fulfilling what has been undertaken fits it from 
the moral point of view. And this fittingness of this action 
to this feature of a situation is of a necessary character, i.e. We 
cannot say that sometimes the action of fulfilling what has been 
undertaken, and sometimes the action of not doing so, fits from 


the point of view of morality that particular feature of a situation 
> i someone has aroused in 


i : d by sa > 
which can be expresse Pe ertaken to fulfil it. What 


another an expectation and has und 


simply means 
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actually happens is that some particular ar deg ss 
presents this feature also presents another eature of 2 
relevance which cannot be respected if this feature is to : 
respected and then the action of promise-keeping does ri : 
this situation considered in the totality of its moral aspects, if the 
other feature appears in some ways to have a greater ea on 
the moral agent. ‘All acts of promise-keeping tend as suc h to 
be right’ then is a statement about the actual acts of Laat 
keeping as performed in concrete situations of life and not ee 
the activity itself called promise-keeping which considere in 
abstraction from concrete and particular situations of life appears 
to be the only act that fits a possible feature present in a situation 
—and is in that respect possessed of rightness—namely, that a 
promise has been made. West, of course, might reply to this that 
the characteristic which we intuit as morally good or right is 
then no longer a characteristic which we find to be what it 1s 
because of certain empirically ascertainable features of a situation. 
For the rightness of promise-keeping has now become an per 
conception of rightness that has nothing to do with actua 
situations of promise-making and promise-keeping, and in so 
far as this is the case it is no longer a characteristic that can be 
found in the empirically ascertainable features of a situation. So 
the judgment ‘promise-keeping is right’ no longer expresses a 
synthetic necessity concerning our experience. 

The force of this objection lies in the vagueness of the expres- 
sion ‘empirically ascertainable’. It is true that our conception of 
the rightness of promise-keeping as such is not derived from an 
examination of all the features that are present in any actual 
situation in which a promise may be kept. But the feature of a 
situation because of which the characteristic rightness belongs to 
the act of promise-keeping is an empirically ascertainable teature 
in the sense that it is found to belong to situations which are 


within our actual experience; and it is that someone has inten- 


tionally raised an expectation in another and has undertaken to 
fulfil it. But although this feature is empirically ascertainable, 
perhaps it is not empirically 


ascertained on any actual occasion of 
intuition of the rightness of promise-keéping. What I mean 1s 
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this. When we have an actual intuition of the rightness of promise- 
keeping, it is not because we have consciously sought out the 
features of a situation and have found one because of which the 
characteristic rightness belongs to promise-keeping; but rather 
because we have been confronted with an actual situation, the 
most predominant or the only moral feature of which is the 
feature we are talking about, and it has struck us that an act 
which is an act of keeping a promise is the act that fits it morally, 
which? another way of saying that it has struck us that the moral 
characteristic rightness belongs to an act which is an act of 
promise-keeping. We are struck in this way when we adopt a 
certain point of view (that of morality) towards the feature in 
question, which means that the moral characteristic is not just 
given or found in experience in the same way as sensible properties 
are given or found in experience. It is given or found in experience 
when we are ready to take up a certain point of view—and this 
readiness presupposes a greater degree of matnrity than is involved 
in our ability to réteive sensible impressions—which means that 
we are in a position to adopt a certain point of view towards our 


experience and are not mere recipients. Why we must adopt this 
point of view is a question that I cannot answer, and whatever 
remains insoluble as far as I can 


mystery there is in our doing so 

see. All I know is that adult human beings who are not markedly 
abnormal or below normal do adopt this point of view, at times 
and in certain respects, at any rate. When we have adopted this 
point of view, a moral feature of a situation becomes an empiric- 
ally ascertainable feature (in the sense that we can find it in our 
experience) and the fittingness that a certain kind of action is 
found to have to it expresses 2 synthetic necessity. That is to say, 
when we adopt a certain point of view the fittingness that a 
certain kind of act is found to have toa certain sort of feature of a 
situation appears to be a fittingness that holds in respect of other 
possible situations in which the feature in question 18 the most 
predominant moral, feature. But the necessity remains a purely 
analytical necessity, i.e. a matter of how you define rightness, so 
long asethe point of view of morality is not adopted. The right- 
ness of promise-keeping is, no doubt, an abstract conception m 
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so far as we cannot deduce from it our conclusions regarding 
whether or not promises as they appear in actual circumstances of 
life ought to be kept, but it still pertains to experience in so far 
as the feature because of which this characteristic is found is a 
feature discernible in some actual situations of life. 

The intuitionist, North, says that we derive our knowledge of 
general necessary connection between rightness and acts of 
promise-keeping by seeing that the rightness of a particular act 
follows from its being of a certain kind. I would say “that the 
word ‘derive’ here might be misleading, for it may lead us to 
think that we see or intuit a particular necessary connection first 
and then subsequently arrive at a general necessary connection. 
But a cofinection can appear to be a necessary connection only 
when we implicitly recognize the generality that is involved 
in it. That is to say, we can find that a particular act which is an 
act of keeping a promise is the only act that is fitting to this 
feature of a situation, namely, one has intentionally aroused 
an expectation, etc., only by recognizing intplicitly that this act 
is fitting to this feature whenever this feature is to be found. 
It is only the explicit recognition of the generality of this con- 
nection that comes later. A moral intuition is then fundamentally 
a recognition of a general necessity of a certain sort which is 


lag in the presence of the sort of characteristic that is called 
moral, 


c, 


CHAPTER IV 


The Decision, Attitude and Command 
> Theories of Marais 


I shall now examine several theories of morals which, by 
suggesting that what moral judgments are concernedwith are 
decisions, attitudes, commands and so on, imply that they are 
not concerned with facts. My criticism affects these theories 
s they may be taken to imply this. Lhave no wish 
s have not, in their own ways, made 
better understanding of morals. 


only in so far a 
to suggest that these theorie 
valuable contributighs to a 


THE DECISION THEORY OF MORALS 


that it is through the concept of 
‘decision’ that we understand the nature of morals. Decision 
no doubt is a fact of very first importance in our practical moral 
experience. But philosophically the question is: can we explain 
the characteristic nature of morality by reference to the fact that 
certain situations in our lives demand that we should make a 
choice between possible alternatives? Or is it that the morality 
of any decision has itself to be understood by reference to some- 
thing that is of intrinsic moral value? If so, we cannot explain the 
fundamentals of morals merely by stressing the importance of 
decision in moral life, even though the element of decision in 
moral choice nerds all the stress that we can give it from the 
point of view of mogal practice. 

A theory which denies that moral principles (or what are called 
normative laws) can in any way be considered to be facts is apt 
to make detision the central point in morality. The function of 

s 


PART I. 


Some philosophers believe 
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normative laws is to guide our choice between alternative a 
of actions which result in our taking a decision. Natural aws 
deal with facts and are statements describing regularities of nature. 
These two kinds of laws, says Prof. Popper, have hardly more in 
common than a name. A distinction has therefore to be made 
between (a) natural laws, or laws of nature, or positive ge 
as the laws of the apparent motion of the sun, or the ot 
gravity; and (b) normative laws, or standards, or norms, i.e. r es 
that forbid or demand certain modes of conduct, or certain 
procedures. Popper wishes to reserve the name ‘natural for si 
of type (a) and says that we can speak of ‘natural rights’ or o 
‘natural norms’ when laws of type (b) are meant. 

Nowzit is not to be denied that there is a distinction of funda- 
mental character between normative laws or principles and state- 
ments describing regularities of nature as dealt with in empirical 
sciences, for the former relate to a value point of view and the 
latter do not. But it is not true that those who have considered 
normative laws to be natural in some sens; or other have con- 
fused them, as Popper suggests, with statements which we find in 
empirical sciences. In fact, the terms ‘nature’ and ‘natural’ are 
ambiguous. Clarke believed that what are morally right or good 
belong to the very nature of things and thus represent facts to be 
known by intuition. But then his conception of nature is very 
different from that ofa physicist. ‘Nature of things’ stands for the 
whole of God’s creation and this includes human beings with a 
sense of values. A moral principle is natural according to this 
conception of ‘nature of things’ not because it stands for any 
observed regularity in the non-human world (i.e. ‘natural’ in one 
of its senses) but because it is acceptable, and its contradictory is 
not, from the very nature of the case, to a rational being looking 
at conduct from a value point of view. Popper, however, thinks 
of nature exclusively in the sense of physical regularities. But the 
fact that Popper is using the term ‘natural’ differently from Clarke 
does not show that those who talk about 
sense or other natural are mistake 
of course, th: 
cerned not 


norms being in some 
n. It is well to remember here, 
at Clarke and observations similar to his are con- 
with conventional moral views whose«rightness, if 
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they are right, often can only be understood by reference to the 
tradition and way of life of a particular community, but with 
general principles which can be found to be self-justifying to 
any rational being with a sense of value. 

How difficult it is to get rid of the notion of naturalness in 
morals can be seen from Popper’s own statements. The confusion 
between natural laws and normative laws is quite unnecessary, 
says Popper, since it is easy to speak of ‘natural rights’ or of 
‘natural norms’ when laws of type (b) fie. normative laws) are 
meant. If these laws have nothing in common with natural 
laws rightly so called except the name law, one would like to ask 
what would be the criterion of discerning what amongst our 
rights, obligations and principles are natural; and it does not 
seem to me that a decision theory gives us any such criterion. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see what Popper can mean by natural 
rights or norms. His theory of ‘duality of facts and norms’ sets 
forth that norms are by nature different from things that may be 
called natural. Whyyshould we wish to say that laws that are by 
definition not natural have a natural character? 

One would, of course, not wish to hold that general moral 
principles can be derived froin any observed regularity of facts, 
natural or otherwise. For as Moore showed long ago in his 
refutation of naturalism ‘what ought to be’ is something different 
from ‘what is’; and this difference lies in the fact that ‘what 
ought to be’ supposedly stands for something which we may 
consider to be of value when approached rationally, whereas 
what simply is makes no such claim. But it does not follow from 
the above that what is valued cannot be considered to be a fact, 
although, as is obvious, of a qualified kind. Why then can we 
not say that normative laws express the nature of value facts? 

A theory ôf absolute dualism between facts and norea 
may recognize the distinction that there is between a i apnar 3 
observed regularity and a statement concerning what ought to be 
and still not believe in absolute dualism—is fraught with grave 
dangers as it lacks any criteria provided by 


the nature of things by 
which moral decisions can themselves be valued. And nobody 
would deny that a valuation o 


our decisions is possible and 
5 
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alone carry the responsibility for adopting them.’! Here Popper 
is making a distinction, notwithstanding his theory of critical 


established institutions 
which are more than 
(to say that they are 


portance. It has.nothing 


1 The Open Society, vol, i, p. 32. =% 
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to do with the assertion that norms are merely arbitrary. Yet it 
must be admitted, says Popper, that there is an element of 
arbitrariness in norms; but he does not make it quite clear exactly 
in what sense he is using the term ‘arbitrary’ which is ambiguous. 
All he says is that there may not be much to choose between two 
existing codes. This use of the term is very different from the 
one according to which a decision would be arbitrary if it does 
not pay respect to all the facts relevant to the situation. There is no 
element of arbitrariness to be necessarily “recognized in morals 
according to this latter use of the term. By using the term 
arbitrary’ Popper probably means ‘made by men’s fiat and there- 
fore decided’. Now even if we accept it that Popper is talking only 
of conventional moral rules and not of principles, iè is rather 


difficult to justify the use of the word ‘arbitrary’ in this sense if 
all moral rules are arbitrary. For some 
than being the product of a conscious 


decision and command of anyone in particular. It may, of course, 
be said that such soral rules represent decisions of generations 
but then the word ‘decision’ has somewhat changed its meaning. 
For what Popper is advocating is @ conscious decision on the part 
of an individual agent to act according to a norm or not to do so. 
The norm itself is not a product of decision in the same way and 
is therefore not arbitrary in the sense that it is ‘to be decided by 
one’s liking’, ‘dependent on will or pleasure’, ‘at the discretion of 
anyone’, ‘derived from mere opinion or preference’ and so on (see 
the Oxford Dictionary). The term ‘arbitrary’ suggests caprice; 
if a norm takes shape through decisions of generations, it cannot 
be said to be determined or regulated purely by caprice, for the 
mere fact that generations have in deciding to accept a 


agreed 
certain norm as a standard suggests that itis possible that the norm 
has satisfied"a certain moral demand in some way OF other in 
circumstances of a specific character for at least a number of 
people in the community at some particular time. As circum- 
stances, aspects of the character of the society; and the moral 


y : 
awareness of people,change, 1t becomes necessary to change th 
re satisfying to the moral 


norm into something which is mo 
; g whic ee 
demands tat are present under the ¢ anged conditions; although 


o] 


we are going to say that 
moral rules grow rather 
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it often happens that due to the abhorrence with which a great 
many people regard any unsettlement or change such a norm 
lingers on for generations. This only shows that a certain norm 
may become arbitrary at a certain time, but not necessarily that 
a particular norm that ought to be changed now has always been 
arbitrary. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines ‘arbitrary’ also as ‘not based on 
the nature of things’. But we have already seen that it depends on 
what meaning we give to the expression the ‘nature of things’. 
I would say that norms, some at any rate, are based on the nature 


of things if ‘nature of thin 


respect to the conce 
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attainable at the moment of decision which, we have reason to 
think, realize the ideal better than the prevalent practices do. In 
this sense moral codes and practices are more or less arbitrary and 
not all equally arbitrary; and a realizable practice which appears 
to be the least arbitrary at a certain stage also appears to be the 
best. 
But this, arbitrariness is a feature of what can be called ‘the 
morality of custom and convention’ which includes institutional 
practices but not of general moral standards which stand for self- 
justifying moral values. Critical conventionalism fails to make 
this all-important distinction between our moral standards, those 
that are conventional and those that are not and are in that sense 
natural. Although Popper does not clearly distinguish between 
moral rules (which are related to the conventions of particular 
societies) and principles (which are rationally defensible by human 
beings everywhere), it is moral rules that he has in mind when he 
formulates his theory of ‘critical conventionalism’ or ‘duality of 
facts and norms’. Foo often conventional moral rules have been 
presented as if they are beyond human interference in the same 
way as physical regularities are. I quite agree with Popper when 
he says that these rules are man-made and can be altered by 
human beings deciding not to observe them any more. But what 
are called moral principles differ from moral rules in this, that 
there is an element of naturalness about them. That is to say, 
moral principles embody general conceptions which, as against 
whatever opposes them, are acceptable to a human being when 
the matter is looked at from a rational point of view. 
Hare in his book Thè Language of. ‘Morals seems to be advocating 
a kind of decision theory. In his book a great deal of emphasis is 


placed on the question of moral education and rightly so. He 
t a process of deduction 


seeks to show that moral conduct is no s € r 
from self-evident principles, but a process of deciding on prin- 
ciples themselves, A moral education which teaches people to 
y individual decisions is 


follow principles blindly and not take 
z an artificial example of a man who 


therefore faulty. Hare takes l 
can know by a peculiar kind of clairvoyance everything about 
pen to him, but he does 


the effects cf all the aiternative actions O 


3 
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not yet possess any principles of conduct. If such a man decides 
between two alternative courses of actions and we ask him “Why 
did you choose this set of effects rather than that?’ his answer may 
be of two kinds. He might say, ‘I can’t give any reasons, I just felt 
like deciding that way.’ On the other hand, he may say, ‘It was 
this and this that made me decide. I was deliberately avoiding 
such and such effects, and secking such and such.’ If the man gave 
the second kind of answer he has started to form principles for 
himself. This shows thatra principle need not be there before one 
acts. Also one need not adopt a principle permanently because 
One acts on it on some occasion. It is not that Hare belittles the 
function of principles in our decisions, He argues that without 
principle! we could not learn anything whatsoever from our 
elders. But he believes that it is not good for us to be taught some 


principles allegedly self-evident like ‘tell the truth’. For whether 
we should tell the truth 


g Our own decisions, In 


principles which, far from being self-evident, take shape through 
our acts of choice. This I believe is very acceptable as far as it 
goes, but I do not think that it goes far enough. No doubt it is 
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Hare recognizes that there is a certain sense in which some 
moral principles are there already independently of our decisions. 
But he decides to give sociological and psychological explanations 
of such principles rather than explore their character from a 
value point of view. ‘In a sense it is indeed there already if our 
fathers and grandfathers for unnumbered generations have all 
agreed in subscribing to it, and no one can break it without a 
fecling of compunction bred in him by years of education. If 
everyone? would agree—with complete conviction—that a 
certain kind of act ought not to be done, then in saying that it 
ought not to be done I do indeed speak with an authority which 
is not my own. And my knowledge that I speak with authority— 
that I do not need to do more than subscribe to a principle that is 
already well established—is in a sense a knowledge of fact,’ 
But this sense is not such that principles gain a status independent 
of our decisions. Hare continues: ‘But we must, nevertheless, 
carefully distinguish between two elements in the judgment. 
That the principle is well established (i.e. that everyone would 
agree with it) and that I have feelings of compunction if I break 
it, are facts; but when I subscribe to the principle, I do not state 
a fact, but make a moral decision.’ No doubt I do but it may 
still be asked what about the principle itself? When I subscribe 
to a principle I take a decision, but whence comes 7 authority 
of the principle itself? To say that it has authority ecause my 
forefathers have subscribed to it and because it has been bred in me 
by years of education, is to reduce morality to sociology; to say 
because I cannot break it without compunction is to reduce it to 

sychology. ‘ 
: A epi is, of course, not a principle unless one can ae 
to act on it and the responsibility for the decision rests on the 
individual himself. Yet surely a moral decision does not ce a 
principle (except in the sense in which a eae wo : not 
exist unless it was, valued) but recognizes one. It 1s not being 
suggested that princinles have an ideal existence in a = 
kind of reality behing the scenes. Their existence p ia ng PS 
the regulative authority they have over our moral choice; an 

1 The Language of Morals, pp- 195-6- 2 Jbid., p. 196. 
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this regulative authority is not constituted of our decisions, rather 
our decisions when morally suitable imply such authority. To 
understand morality, so it seems to me, is really to understand 
why, as Hare puts it, everyone would agree that a certain kind of 
act ought not to be done. And such understanding can only come 
from the realization that the principle involved in the undertaking 
of such acts rather than its Opposite expresses some facts which 
a rational being, looking at human conduct from a value point of 
view, cannot but take cognizance of, 4 

Another thinker who exalts moral practice at the cost of 
theoretical understanding of morals is Nowell-Smith. The 
concern of moral philosophy, says Nowell-Smith, is with con- 
cepts that we use in practical discourse—in deciding, choosing, 
advising, appraising, praising and blaming. What we want to 
know from Ethics is how to live our lives, not what things are. 
It is, therefore, a mistake to treat moral concepts, as they used to 
be treated of old, as if they are concerned with the knowledge 
of theoretical truths, s 

Let us try to see why Nowell-Smith thinks that moral concepts 
have no theoretical reference, Th 
is to express decisions while ‘ri 
such decisions, ‘The difference 
roughly, that while “I ought” 


> İs to imply that the action conforms to a rule. ‘But 
the mere existence of i 


anybody’s doing anything; and 
simply to promulgate or draw at 
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us say that the standards and rules implied in the use of ‘good’ and 
‘tight’ cannot be thought of as appropriate issues of theoretical 
understanding as well—so long as ‘theoretical’ is not defined so 
narrowly as to make everything else but issues that are technically 
scientific non-theoretical. 

To continue with Nowell-Smith. Since the function of moral 
concepts is to help one to perform activities like deciding, 
choosing, etc., which is different from the function of expressing 
theoretical truths, judgments like “You, ought to do X’ and ‘T 
ought not’ do not contradict each other. ‘If Jones says to Smith 
“You ought to do X” and Smith replies “No, I ought not”, are 
they contradicting each other? Must we say that the one is 
necessarily correct and the other mistaken? We have seen that 
sentences used for registering decisions or giving advice contextu- 
ally imply certain causal and predictive elements which are 
indeed true or false; so that if the dispute between Smith and 
Jones is found to be concerned with any of these elements, they 
are contradicting each other and one of them must be sles 
Among these elements in the case of ought sentences woul A 
the existence of a rule recognized Bie Larne a cont itn 
issued by an authority whom they both recognize. 
imposible that ri of this kind should be the sole ie 
in the use of ought sentences. If they were it would be ene e 
to understand the role that these sentences play in deci ing, 
advising, preaching and exhorting. For the first of a e 
it is necessary that Smith should have a pro-attitude be is 
doing what he thinks he ought to do; otherwise eras that 
irrelevant to his problem of choice.”* Further, Now 1t par en 
in ordinary life we should say that Smii e 2 danger of 
tradicting each other. But this only + language. 
drawing philosophical conclusions from ordinary ee ai 
“Contradicting”, which literally means speaking a 3 iio m 
be used of almost any kind of verbal disagreement; but it also” s 
a technical logician’s use which was designed to aac song i 
discourse. And if we speak of conflicting moral ne es.as i 
tradictary” we run the risk of unconsciously assimilating mo 


9 1 Ethics, pp. 193-4- 2 Jbid., p. 194- 
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disputes to empirical ones and of inventing in the logic of moral 
discourse elements analogous to those which are bound up with 
the notion of contradiction in empirical discourse. One of these is 
“correspondence with the facts”. And this is to court disaster.’! 

It is no doubt true that the logic of moral discourse and the 
logic of what is called ‘empirical discourse’ are not entirely. the 
same; for a moral discourse involves certain conceptions of value 
which an empirical discourse does not. But once we have under- 
stood a piece of reasoning to be moral reasoning—reasoning 
which is supposed to be in accordance with certain standards of 
value—it becomes possible for two people to contradict each 
other in the logical sense of the term ‘contradiction’ and not 
merely in the sense of speaking against; although I do not wish 
to say that every case of opposition in moral discourse is necessarily 
a case of logical contradiction. Of course, if the notion of ‘con- 
tradiction’ is conceived to be necessarily bound up with the 
notion of ‘correspondence with facts’ then there can be no 
contradiction in moral discourse, since the unly facts with which 
anything can correspond are descriptive facts, and moral issues 
are not descriptive facts, But in any case there is moral opposition, 
and this opposition can be of a logical character, so long as we 
understand the logic to be the logic of moral reasoning. 

Moral judgments are, says Nowell-Smith, expressions of 
decisions and not of theoretical truths. True enough, if we 
confine our attention to practical judgments like, I ought to 
do X’, but general moral judgments like, ‘the truth ought to be 
told’ are expressions not of particular decisions to do anything 
but of what we may call ‘moral truths’, and these may be referred 


to as theoretical in some sense in spite of their practical impli- 
cations, 


PART 2. THE ATTITUDE THEORY OF MORALS 


I shall here discuss the Attitude Theory of Morals as advocated 

by Stevenson in his Ethics and Language. Moral disagreement, 

says Stevenson, may be a matter of disagreement of belief or of 

attitude or both, but it is disagreement in attitude which is 
1 Ethics, p. 195. 
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ethically most significant. Disagreement in belief may be re- 
solved by means of factual enquiry; not so disagreement in 
attitude which exists in spite of agreement on facts. A normative 
judgment on an issue is rooted in some attitude or other towards 
it. It is therefore important to understand that if an ethical agree- 
ment cannot be produced by producing agreement on all 
relevant facual matters it is a case of disagreement in attitude 
which cannot be solved in the way in which a purely factual 
dispute like “When was Jones last in to tea?’ can be. 

Now Stevenson does not say that ethical disagreement is a case 
of disagreement in attitude and leave it at that, It is possible and 
necessary to redirect attitudes, particularly attitudes that are 
involved in ethical judgments. But if a disagreement i3 funda- 
mentally a disagreement in attitude (i.e. a case where relevant 
beliefs held by both the parties are the same) the method employed 
has to be persuasive rather than rational (i.e. a method in which 
the disputants advance certain facts believing that a consideration 
of these will make tite person in opposition think differently). 


; ; 
The terms by using which we try to change or redirect people : 
: ones f 7 

attitudes are normative terms like ‘good’ and right van wor 
on them, according to Stevenson, through suggestions of emotive 


: ‘ 
and imperative nature. Thus to say “X is good’ is to say ‘I approve 
of X, do so as well’. When we use such terms we do not give 
anybody any additional information about the issue K pepa 
but express our attitudes of approval or ae wae A ; 
and appeal to others to feel the same as ee ae ee tn 
possible for us to give reasons why we consi en at A 1s lear 
and they are of the nature ‘X has relations an ou 
P, Q, R°. But if an existing attitude on X has been forme 


not impossible—in spite of the knowledge OE bn 
< cing O: 
consequences P, Q, R, Ers A S va E change the attitude 


relations or consequences ; 

i a set O 

in question. There is no logical connection eee Ge 
beliefs and an attitude, the connection is psyc gical. 

; t Jations or consequences P, Q, 

people may be aware that X has relations F ple 

R, and yet have different attitudes towards it on this very ; 


i it anu jsapproving- 
one approviig of it an another disapp g 
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The methods for solving ethical disputes are then two-fold. 
The ordinary rational method of advancing factual reasons where 
disagreement is rooted in someone’s ignorance of such reasons, 
and the persuasive method for cases which show disagreement in 
attitude and not in belief: and this latter method works through 
emotional appeal and imperative suggestion. Ethical terms like 
‘right’ and ‘good’, through employing which such appeal is 
made, may then be said to be emotive and imperative in nature. 
That is to say, when we-wish to redirect other people’s attitude to 
X, X being something that we value and they do not, we express 
our own emotion of approval towards it and suggest that the 
hearers may do the same and our expressions and suggestions 
may bê expected to arouse a range of feelings in the hearers 
which would facilitate their coming to have the same attitude 
towards X as we have. 

I believe that Stevenson is right in saying that many of our 
moral disagreements are disagreements in attitude and that such 
disagreements can be resolved only through a redirection of 
attitudes and not merely by producing factual evidence. I would 
also agree that in most cases attitudes can be redirected, if they 
can be redirected at all, by an appeal to the emotions; for although 
I believe that ethical issues are in some sense rational, our thinking 
upon them is initiated by our being emotionally moved by such 
issues. It is unlikely that an attitude towards an issue or object 
can be changed without there being produced an appropriate 
emotional orientation towards it. But I do not find Stevenson’s 
theory acceptable in so far as he suggests: (a) that producing an 
emotional orientation “towards an issue (ie. a pro-attitude) is 
merely a matter of appealing to feelings; (b) that the meaning of 
ethical terms is emotive; (c) that the relation between a set of 
beliefs and an ethical attitude can only be psychological and never 
logical; and (d) that ethical judgments cannot significantly be 
called ‘valid’ or ‘true’. Let us now turn to a consideration of these 
questions. 

(a) A and B have a difference of attitude (as bereft of all 
differences in factual beliefs) towards X. B says ‘X is bad’, which 
means that he has an emotion of disapproval towards X. A 
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approves of X and wishing to produce the same emotion in B 
towards X he says, ‘X is good’, and the use of the word ‘good’ 
here will, according to Stevenson, accomplish this by arousing a 
range of feelings in B. This account seems to me to be inadequate 
in two ways. First, we cannot say categorically that the use of the 
word ‘good’ produces a range of feelings in the hearer, for it 
might leave him totally unmoved. All that can be said is that to 
use the word ‘good’ is to suggest to the hearer that he should 
change his feelings. Secondly, we can Hardly expect all Bs to be 
So naive as to change their existing feelings towards X merely 
because a word has been used which suggests that they should 
change their feelings. Moreover human emotions or attitudes! 
are much more complex than feelings, as they involve tendencies 
to think and act as well. We may come to favour something 
emotionally because it arouses our feelings; this may happen, 
equally, through our coming to think of the object or issue in a 
new light which helps to arouse our feelings. It is much more 
pansibe that B’s attitude can be changed—if B does have a 
undamental disagreement of attitude with A—through A helping 
l m to look at the issue from a point of view different from what 
he has hitherto adopted than that it can be changed merely by 
Suggesting that he should change his feelings. And although one 
cannot be made to adopt a different point of view by means of 
what is ordinarily called ‘arguments’, it certainly involves per- 
Suasive processes that are in some ways rational and not merely 
emotional. For instance, B, who belongs to a higher caste, may be 
refusing to let P, who is an ‘untouchable’, enter a temple. A 
might try to persuade B by saying that P is also a human being 
with the same sort of feelings and needs as people who belong to 
Upper castes and his act of refusal is really a refusal to treat him asa 
human being. Now B, whose attitude towards the question 
has been conditioned by tradition, may never have thought 
of it in this light and what A has said might lead him 
to feel differently ahout the issue. But A appealed not merely 

1 One of the differences between ‘emotion’ and ‘attitude’ is this. When we talk about 


attitudes we talk about tendensies that are relatively permanent, there may not be any 
Suggestion of permanence when we talk about emotions. 
a 
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to his feeling but to his capacity to think or reason as well 


(and this use of reason involves more than a consideration of 
factual evidence). 

(b) It appears to me that the meaning of ethical terms like ‘right’, 
‘good’, ‘justice’, ‘honest’, etc., do have referents of a certain sort 
and by this I mean something more than what has been celled 
their ‘descriptive meaning’. The descriptive meaning of the term 
‘good’ in the sentence ‘she is a good girl’ uttered by a particular 
person in a certain context may be ‘she goes to churcly on Sun- 
days’. It might be something quite different when uttered in a 
different context. What I wish to say when I say ethical terms 
have referents is this. A moral point of view is a characteristic 
point of view and to value or disvalue something morally is 
to look at it in a distinctive way. In so far as a moral point of view 
is an evaluative point of view whose ultimate standard of judg- 
ment is the requirement that individual human beings should 
behave in such a way as to be as happy as it is in their nature to be 
and as to let others be happy in the same’ way as well, moral 
terms, when used consistently, imply that the objects referred to 
by them are characterized by being not inconsistent with the 
requirement of morality, In short, moral terms express and evoke 
emotions, suggest the undertaking of certain actions and so on 
and at the same time imply that the issues in respect of which they 
can be applied are characterized in a certain way which dis- 
tinguishes them from issues of an opposite character. 

That the use of the term ‘good’ expresses something more 
than feeling is recognized by Stevenson himself. For he agrees 
that ‘this is good’ is more nearly approximated in its full meaning 
by ‘this is worthy of approval’. Now if what one approves of is 
also worthy of approval—the reason why the speaker would 
recommend its acceptance by the hearer—it must have some 
characteristics, however vaguely and imperfectly understood, by 
virtue of which it is to be differentiated from what is not worthy 
of approval; and this cannot be the mere fact that the object 
arouses the emotion of approval. What is wérthy of approval does 
not necessarily produce the emotion of approval nor is the emo- 
tion of approval restricted exclusively to what is’ worthy of 
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approval. Stevenson can no doubt defend his position by saying 
that ‘X is worthy of approval’ means only that other people have 
an attitude of approval towards it, and it is this that is being 
approved and not any quality or characteristic of X. But this is 
not how the word ‘worthy’ functions in ordinary speech. 
‘Worthy’ means ‘having worth’ and by ‘worth’ is meant—so says 
the dictionary—‘that quality or characteristic of a thing which 
renders it valuable or useful’. Stevenson might, of course, wish 
to give ay technical meaning to it, but even so, his account does 
not appear to be very satisfactory. If when someone says “Xis 
good’, he is not simply expressing an attitude of approval towards 
X but is expressing an attitude of approval towards other people’s 
attitude of approval towards X, then his attitude towards X (not 
his attitude towards others’ attitude to X) is not a purely personal 
attitude but has an impersonal or objective element in it in so far 
as a great many people agree in having the same attitude towards 
it. It may then be said that X has some distinguishable features on 
account of which pédple come to have an attitude of approval 
towards it. No doubt Stevenson might say that the fact that other 
people have an attitude of approval towards X is an accident 
and does not signify anything objective about it. But if it is 
possible for us to indicate the sort of objective features that an 
object or issue which is called ‘good’ in a moral context may have, 
then it is more reasonable, so it seems to me, to think—when 
people agree in saying that X is good—that X has features 
approachable in common between them than to think that it is 
purely an accident that they agree. 

(c) Let us now discuss if the relation between an ethical attitude 
and a certain set of factual beliefs is purely psychological and 
never logical. If by saying that this relation is psychological 
Stevenson Means that certain ethical issues are so highly complex 
that it is possible for different people to have different attitudes 
towards them even when all their factual aspects have been fully 
explored—without anyone being necessarily guilty of unreason- 
ableness—then I a a But Stevenson says more than that, 

€ says-that this relation can only be psychological and never 
logical. Closely related*to this question are the questions of the 
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rationality and validity of ethical arguments and I shall discuss 
these all together. 

If any ethical dispute, says Stevenson, is rooted in disagreement 
in belief, it may be settled by reasoning and enquiry to whatever 
extent the beliefs may be so settled. But if an ethical dispute is 
not rooted in disagreement in belief no reasonable solution of any 
sort is possible. The supporting reasons in morals have only to 
do with beliefs, they are related to the judgment neither induc- 
tively nor deductively.and the connection between, them is 
psychological rather than logical. Now the relation between a 
set of reasons R and an ethical conclusion E being neither in- 
ductive nor deductive, Stevenson suggests that we should cease 
to talk ¢bout a moral argument being valid or true; for if we do 
not do so, we are claiming that there is a special kind of validity 
or truth which pertains to Ethics and there is no warrant for this 
claim. The reasons advanced in course of an ethical argument 
support the judgment in the way that reasons support im- 
peratives. Imperatives are not true or Yalse, nor are ethical 
conclusions. 

Now when Stevenson is denying that reasons given in favour 
of an attitude can have any logical compulsion, he is using the 
term ‘logical’ in a limited sense—in the sense of processes that are 
involved in inductive or deductive argumentation. He believes 
that the reasons given have some sort of force, they support or 
back up an ethical judgment in such a way as to make it accept- 
able to the hearer. Now if this is to happen irrespective of who 
the speaker or hearer is, it does not seem to me to be quite correct 
to consider the necessity involved in this process as purely psycho- 
logical and not logical. Clearly, as Stevenson himself points out, 
the step from factual reason to ethical conclusion cannot be either 
inductively or demonstratively valid. Moral reasoning, as apart 
from moral reflection, is like this; X is good because (supposing 
that it is not immediately accepted) X means P and the absence of 
X means not-P, and P is a sort of thing which a reasonable person 
cannot fail to find preferable to not-P, it*he is to compare the 
two seriously. Here the conclusion ‘X is good’ follows from ‘X 
means P’ according to the logic which entitles us to accept ‘P 
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is a sort of thing which no reasonable person, etc.’ as an appro- 
priate standard of evaluation in the matter. When I say it follows 
I mean this. If we accept that P is the sort of thing, etc., and that 
X means P, we do not find the judgment ‘X is bad’ a tenable (and 
in that sense valid) judgment. The term ‘validity’ does certainly 
havea truth-claim as Stevenson says. But unless the term ‘true’ is 
used as synpnymous with ‘verifiable through sense experience’ 
there is no reason why we cannot say that a piece of moral 
reasoning is/valid or otherwise without having to claim that 
validity ih Ethics is of a special kind. Of course, a piece of moral 
reasoning is quite often not so simple or straightforward and there 
are cases where we do not know which conclusion to draw from 
a given set of standards and facts. There are also cases where no 
evaluative judgment has as yet taken shape and we are perplexed 
as to how exactly to assess the thing or the situation, for there 
seems to be more than one standard involved or the standard 
involved may be so general and the situation so complex that 
nothing very conclusive follows. What I am contesting is the 
general theory that the notion of ‘validity’ does not apply to 
moral reasoning. , 

Now as to the relation between a set of factual reasons and an 
ethical attitude. If by saying that this relation is psychological is 
meant that some moral situations are such that no one attitude 
seems to be the only attitude that fits the facts present, then, of 
course, it is true. But there are other situations in which we do not 
doubt that a particular attitude (or type of attitude) fits the facts 
present as against an attitude of an opposite character, if, of course, 
we look at the facts from a distinctive point of view, namely, 
that of morality. In such cases, then, it will be reasonable, accord- 
ing to the logic of moral reasoning, to hold such an attitude and 
unreasonable to hold an attitude of an opposite character. Now 
the logic of moral reasoning, as we have already noticed, is not 
inductive or deductive in process. But there is no reason why the 
term ‘logic’ should be restricted to induction or deduction. 
The term ‘logic’ or ‘logical’ is also used to signify any necessity 
that we-find to be involved in any process of thought. And in so 


far as there i$ a place for reason in ethical deliberations and in the 
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moulding of attitudes, and in so far as reasons given may establish 
a judgment or an attitude or fail to do so, it seems to be quite in 
keeping with common usage to say that a process of moral 
reasoning may either possess or lack logical force. This force is 
referred to by such remarks as that one is being reasonable or 
unreasonable in one’s attitude or judgment. We hear of such 
expressions as the ‘logic of words’ or the ‘logic of language’ 
where the word ‘logic’ has no association with induction or 
deduction. When we talk about the logic of a word: we have 
some such thing in mind as the way in which—it may reasonably 
be supposed—a symbol functions in our thought and specch, or 
the way in which a symbol fits in with the conceptions of things it 
may reasonably be used to describe or refer to. Now a symbol 
may function in more than one way, some of which are not 
consistent with one another. But it is only reasonable to suppose 
that a symbol would have some sort of fixed reference within a 
certain context of thought, as otherwise any interchange of 
thought would not be possible. By the logié of a word, then, we 
mean the consistent functioning of a word that fits in within a 
certain context of thought. Thus it appears to be perfectly justi- 
fiable to talk about the logic of moral reasoning and thinking 
where the word ‘logic’ implies the necessity that is involved in 
this that certain conceptions and not others are acceptable as 
suitable standards of moral evaluation. Moral attitudes, then, can 
be logical or not, according as they fit the facts or not when 
looked at from the moral point of view. , 
What Stevenson is up against, however, is not so much the 
function of logic in moral reasoning and reflection as such, as the 
kind of logic which is thought to be the characteristic of the so- 
called ‘Cartesian system’ in morals. The Cartesian system, is said 
to uphold that there are some general moral principles and ends 
from which it is possible to deduce the particular moral rules that 
should be prevalent in human societies irrespective of any con- 
siderations of the special circumstances to be found in particular 
societies: There can therefore be only onè moral code binding 
upon all. This Stevenson, as so many other thinkers» would 
reject and it seems that the attitude theory is an escápe from this 
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method. If what are right and good are matters of our attitudes 
which are emotive in nature and not the outcome of any rational 
process, then there has not got to be the same system of moral 
code for all of us. But perhaps the so-called ‘Cartesian system 
admits of a different interpretation. It is not that there is only one 
moral code which is binding on all human societies and which is 
to be deduged from the conceptions of some ends and principles 
self-evident to all. Rather, we may begin, our moral reflection 
with thg fast that differing moral codes exist, but try to under- 
stand the satisfactoriness or otherwise of such codes or aspects of 
such codes by looking upon them as the working out of certain 
worthwhile ends and principles under specific circumstances of 
life. The question therefore is not “What rules and specific ways 
of behaving can we deduce from these ends and principles that 
will be valid in any society at any time?’ but ‘Is there any reason 
to think that the rules or the specific ways of behaving that are 
approved of in this society are not in accordance with the con- 
ceptions of ends and principles that have self-evident validity, 
considering that certain circumstances are what they are? This is not a 
simple question, nor is there a straightforward answer to it. But 
it is an intelligible question, as moral assessment of codes or 
aspects of codes are frequently being made in terms of standards 
that are somehow accepted as beyond question, which the aspects 
being judged are not considered to be. 

Stevenson accuses the traditional writers on Ethics of placing 
too much emphasis on the component of belief in ethical agree- 
ment and disagreement and too little on attitudes. The reason 
why the traditional writers have devoted their attention to what 
Stevenson calls the ‘cognitive aspects’ of the matter is not far to 
seek. The direct aim of philosophers, as distinct from that of 
practical moral reformers, is not to urge people to any particular 
course of action (which, of course, they may do) but to clarify 
the implications of the conceptions in terms of which moral 
approach to facts is to be guided. And these implications are to be 
understood in relation to experiences of a characteristic nature 
with which these conceptions are found to fit in. Emotional 


factors are indoubtedly involved in any moral approach to facts, 
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and they exert a considerable influence on the course that moral 
actions may take. But if what we are secking is a clearer under- 
standing of what is involved in the point of view of morality we 
shall not be satisfied merely by being told that moral issues 
arouse the emotions of approval and disapproval. We also want 
to know why is it that we approve of certain things and dis- 
approve of others, and what are the standards, acceptable by all 
from a rational point of view, by which we judge certain things 
as worthy of moral approval. Hence the importance of,;belief or 
cognition in a philosophical treatment of Ethics. Mortover to 
have an attitude is not just to have a range of feelings towards 
some issue; it is also to think and act in characteristic ways in 
respect Of this issue. Had Stevenson himself not placed an ex- 
aggerated emphasis on emotional factors and had he broadened 
his conception of ‘attitude’ to include not only emotions but also 
ways of thinking and acting, he would perhaps have found that 
the traditional philosophical approach to Ethics has also its value. 


PART 3. THE COMMAND THEORY OF MORALS 


The command theory of morals originates with the realization 
that ethical sentences are closely bound up with our actions in a 
way in which purely descriptive sentences are not. In a sentence 
like ‘the colour of the dress she wore last night is green’ our 
object is to describe a particular state of affairs which is easily 
identifiable as such from amongst various other similarly describ- 
able states of affairs that have taken place or may take place. In an 
ethical judgment like ‘you should tell the truth’ we are concerned 
not with descriptions of things that have happened or may happen 
but with judging that conduct of a certain kind (truth-telling) 
rather than another (telling lies) is preferable in human speech. 
Ethical judgments are of various kinds and these are concerned 
with the particular actions that we should perform, the principles 
by which we should choose the action to be performed from 
amongst-various possible ones, and the kind of persons we should 
be so that the particular actions we perform and the principles by 
which we choose them are of the desirable kind. ‘Yhe peculiar 
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concern of ethical judgments is then with human actions as 
approached, of course, in a characteristic manner, and it is amongst 
their functions to tell us that we should do certain sorts of things 
and refrain from others. 

But the question which is philosophically important in this 
connection is this: “Can we explain the characteristic nature of 
morality by reference to the fact that the function of a moral 
judgment is to tell us to do something?’ Or is it that the judgment 
tells us p do something because what»it tells us to do under a 
Specific “circumstance is in accordance with a value ideal (or 
ideals) of human conduct? If so, to say simply that moral judg- 
ments are imperative sentences or commands the function of 
which is to make us do certain things is not to offer an“ddequate 
explanation of moral conceptions. For moral conceptions not 
only tell us to do certain things, their function is also to explain 
how certain things which we think we should do are worthwhile 
for us to undertake. 

Ethical statements? says Prof. Ayer, are not statements which 
can in the literal sense be considered to be significant, for it is 
not their job to describe any fact. Their job is to express the 
Speaker’s emotions and to arouse feelings and stimulate actions. 
Indeed some of them are used in such a way as to give the sen- 
tences in which they occur the effect of commands. Now it is 
not to be denied that certain ethical sentences are used purely as 
commands nor that all ethical sentences have an aspect which 
may be looked upon as a command. But it is doubtful whether 
to say that the sentence ‘it is your duty to tell the truth’ expresses 
a certain sort of ethical feeling and commands one to tell the 
truth is to explain all that is involved in it. For one might ask ‘Is 
this feeling that is being expressed a fecling that is suitable in a 
moral context?” or ‘Is this command one that is morally defen- 
sible?” Suppose that the sentence was ‘you should not tell him 
the truth, he would not know about it unless you told him, and 
the money would be yours’. This no doubt expresses a feeling 
and a Command. But is this feeling a morally defensible feeling 
and the command one that, ethically speaking, compels obedi- 
ence? This*can hardiy be maintained. Moral feelings and 
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commands are, at any rate, a very special sort of feelings and 
commands, and to understand how they differ from other feelings 
and commands is to understand how they are suitable in a 
particular context that is moral. 

In fact whether we should say that a sentence in the imperative 
mood is to be called a command or not depends upon the point 
of view from which it is uttered. Let us take, for „example, a 
particular sentence, ‘you should pay your fare even if the con- 
ductor forgets to ask for it’, which may be a piece ofiadvice given 
by a father to his son. This sentence is different from the‘sentence 
which a conductor might utter when a passenger is trying to get 
off the bus without paying, ‘you should pay your fare’. The 
diferente lies in this. The father’s advice to the son might be 
given even when a situation of non-payment has not actually 
arisen or even if there is no definite reason to think that the son is 
planning to have a ride without payment, while the conductor 
can say this to a passenger only if there is reason to think that he 
intends to avoid payment. The conductor's" imperative is directly 
aimed at making the man pay his fare apart from its being an 
expression of indignation at his not having done so. The father’s 
statement is, of course, also aimed at making the son act in a 
certain way, yet it can hardly be a direct command to the son to 
pay his fare there and then—in the way the conductor’s statement 
is a command to the passenger if the situation is not such that the 
question of paying the fare is immediately relevant. The father’s 
statement is more a suggestion than an order, a suggestion about 
the desirability of the son’s behaving in one way rather than 
another even when he has a free choice to do either, although it is 
also expected that the suggestion will lead to the son’s behaving 
in the way that is desirable. The passenger who is trying to avoid 
payment cannot come out with “Why should I:’—the mere fact 
that the conductor is asking for the fare rules this out. (We can 
overlook exceptional cases for our present purposes.) But the son 
may (although it is not very likely that he would) ask ‘Why 
should Ipay the fare if [have a chance to get away?’ which would 
show that paying the fare when the conductor asks for it and 
paying it even when the conductor fofgets to dẹ so are not 
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identical actions. The answer to this question may be of two 
kinds. (1) The father might say, ‘Although the conductor might 
have forgotten, an inspector might suddenly appear and check 
just as you are trying to get off and that would mean trouble for 
you.” (2) He might say, ‘It is only reasonable that one should 
recognize services received and be willing to return the benefit in 
the acknowledged form. You pay back in the form of fares the 
advantage you derive from the fact that a bus service is run by the 
State or ether proprietor. You would not like anyone to take 
advantagé of you, why should you want to take advantage of the 
bus service and not be willing to pay for it.’ Answer (1), we 
would say, is from the point of view of prudence while answer 
(2) is from the point of view of what is desirable and reasonable 
for its own sake and is therefore an instance of moral reasoning 
proper, Every moral judgment of an imperative form, we can 
see from above, is then not a mere command, for it can also 
involve an assertion that what is being commanded is reasonable 
when looked at from the point of view of what is best for its own 
sake for beings who are human. A moral command (which is a 
command in an extended sense and is not the sort of command 
which anyone could issue to others on the strength of his superior 
position in some way) then has authority not primarily because 
it is backed by power but because it recommends itself to a 
tational approach to the question “What sort of behaviour 
on the part of human beings is desirable for its own sake?’ If the 
son cannot reject his father’s advice, suggestion, or command, it 
is because he somehow recognizes that it is better to acknowledge 
advantages and benefits received than not to do so. It is only 
because of this recognition that he will be ready to pay his fare 
even when, the conductor forgets to ask for it, and when he can be 
practically certain that there is no possibility of an inspector 
appearing before he has a chance to get off the bus. The authority 
of the command, if we call it a command, that the father has 
issued then comes not sa much from the fact that the father has a 
superior status or power by virtue of which it can be expected that 
the son will obey his wishes, as from the fact that the son will have 
no difficulty? if the question is approached rationally, in telling 
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himself to do what the father has told him to do. I have no wish 
to suggest that every authority that is backed by power is devoid 
of rational appeal. But the fact that it is backed by power and the 
fact that it appeals to a rational approach are distinguishable facts; 
and an authority backed by power may continue to issue com- 
mands even when it has not got, or has lost, rational appeal. 4f we 
understand what it means to say that the authority of moral 
judgments lies in their rational appeal, it can hardly be main- 
tained, as Ayer does it Language, Truth and Logis, that moral 
precepts have for some people the force of commands because of 
the sanction of society behind them or because of the fear of 
God’s displeasure. 

According to Prof. Ayer, moral judgments of whatever form 
they may be, ‘it is your duty to tell the truth’, ‘one ought to tell 
the truth’, ‘it is good to tell the truth’, can all be explained by 
saying that they are commands calculated to provoke certain 
actions in us, the difference being in the tone of emphasis put on 
the command. But a statement of the form ‘it is your duty to tell 
the truth’ is usually made in an occasion of a particular nature 
when someone has to say something, or when someone may do 
so, and what one says may either be the truth or not. ‘You (in the 
sense of one) ought to tell the truth’ is more of a general statement 
which may be made even when the question of saying something 
is not immediately relevant. Also, this general statement is 
compatible with a statement like ‘you should not tell him, at the 
present stage of his illness, that his best friend has died; the shock 
might be too much for him to bear’, The gencral statement, then, 
can be called a command only in an indirect way; and the differ- 
ence between this statement and the particular one ‘it is your duty 
to tell the truth’ (now, in this case) cannot be explained by the 
tone of emphasis. One may be as emphatic about the general 
statement as about the particular one. The difference lies in what 
they tell us, not merely in what tone of voice and with what 
feeling they tell us to do a certain thing. The general statement no 
doubt kas the practical object in view of influencing us in favour 
of telling the truth as against not doing so. But it is no less its 
function to make this implicit assertion’ that telling the truth is 
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preferable, from the point of view of morality, to telling lies in 
so far as not to tell the truth is to violate the value that an in- 
dividual’s desire to know has for its own sake. If this is accept- 
able, it can hardly be said that sentences which simply express 
moral judgments do not say anything. a 

Hare in his book The Language of Morals criticizes the simpler 
type of the,command theory as advanced by Carnap and Ayer. 
He contests the idea that the function of a command is to get the 
hearer to dg something. He advocates>that it is simply to tell 
someone what he is to do. What then is the difference between an 
ethical sentence and an ordinary sentence of the form ‘S is P’? 
The language. of morals, says Hare, is one sort of prescriptive 
language, while a sentence of the form ‘S is P’ is descriptive. 
Prescriptive language is the language which prescribes a course of 
action for us rather than describes a state of affairs and it includes 
value judgments amongst which are moral ones, as well as the 
different kinds of imperatives which may be covered by the 
single term ‘command’, A moral judgment differs from an 
ordinary imperative by virtue of the fact that it employs terms 
like ‘tight’, ‘good’ and ‘ought’ which have an evaluative or 
commendatory function (i.e. they recommend something to our 
choice in a context in which some decision has to be arrived at 
and an action undertaken). Leaving this aspect aside, it has many 
features in common with an ordinary imperative sentence. We 
can therefore attempt an understanding of value judgments 
through an understanding of imperatives. 

A typical indicative sentence is a statement. It is used for telling 
Someone that something is the case, an imperative is used to tell 
Someone to make something the case. An imperative sentence 
cannot be reduced to the indicative. That does not mean, of 
course, that only indicative sentences are significant and impera- 
tives merely express wishes. The indicative sentence ‘you are 
going to shut the door’ is different from the imperative sentence 
shut the door’. Yet both are about the same thing, ‘your shutting 
the door in the immediate future’, which is a recognizable state 
of affairs actual or possible. Only what is done with this is 


fferent in fhdicative aiid imperative sentences. 
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If this is the case it is difficult to see why Hare should believe, 
as he does, that moral judgments do not state any fact at all. If we 
were to rewrite the moral imperative, ‘tell the truth’, into 
phrastic and neustic (a device used by Hare) it would read like 
‘your telling the truth in the immediate future, please’, and the 
corresponding indicative, ‘you are going to tell the truth’, may 
be written as, ‘your telling the truth in the immediate future, 
yes’. The phrastic in these two sentences, ‘your telling the truth’, 
must stand for a recognizable state of affairs in much the same 
way as ‘your shutting the door’ does, and this is being’ referred 
to in both the sentences, although in different ways. It may then 
be said that the function of the conception of ‘telling the truth’ 
is to statė a recognizable aspect of our experience and, as I have 
already maintained, it is quite in keeping with common usage to 
refer to such aspects as facts. As for the hearer, to nod assent to an 
indicative sentence, says Hare, means (if he is sincere) that he 
believes the statement to be true, while to nod assent to an impera- 
tive one is to do what the imperative tells one to do. One cannot 
say “yes, sir’ to the imperative ‘shut the door’ and yet not do it. 
To assent to the moral imperative ‘tell the truth’ is actually to 
tell the truth when a relevant situation arises. But it seems to me 
quite possible for someone to accept ‘tell the truth’ as a tenable 
moral judgment (which is giving assent to it in some way) and 
yet not tell the truth when an occasion arises for doirig so even 
if it is not impossible for him to do so for physiological and 
psychological reasons (except when “psychological reasons’ is so 
defined that it is not possible for an individual to do anything 
but what he does). ‘Tell the truth’ cannot in such a case mean a 
second person command (which it sometimes is) but is a general 
statement to the effect that truth-telling is a characteristic of human 
speech which is preferable to its absence or opposite. This, of 
course, cannot be called a descriptive sentence as ordinarily 
understood. Yet I do not see any reason why this cannot be 
called an indicative sentence in so far as this indicates or asserts a 
case, however important a bearing it may have on our actions. 
Indeed, it seems to make little difference to our understanding 
of the fact that the action of truth-telling is moraily desirable, 
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whether this is formulated in the form of an indicative or an 
imperative sentence. I have no wish to deny the distinction that 
there is between an indicative and an imperative sentence. Only 
the understanding of this distinction does not seem to me to be 
the central point in the understanding of morals. 

Hare, like Popper, wishes to say that a normative judgment 
belongs to a,category which is utterly different from a statement 
of fact. To quote Popper from his article on What can Logic do 
for Philosophy?’: ‘Perhaps the simplest und the most important 
point abéut ethics is purely logical. I mean the impossibility to 
derive non-tautological, ethical rules—imperatives; principles 
of policy; aims; or however we may describe them—from states 
of fact.’! Says Hare, ‘. . . froma series of indicative sentences about 
“the character of any of its objects” no imperative sentence about 
what is to be done can be derived, and therefore no moral 
judgment can be derived from it either.” 

The point in these arguments appears to be the same as Moore 
was concerned with in his refutation of naturalism—that ‘what 
ought to be’ cannot be derived from ‘what is’. But the point of 
the distinction that Moore makes between ‘what is’ and ‘what 
ought to be’ does not seem to me to correspond exactly either 
to the distinction between an indicative sentence and an imperative 
one or to the distinction between what is a statement of fact and 
what is not. ‘What ought to be’ is not the same as ‘what is’, yet 
‘what ought to be’ may as well, in certain cases, be ‘what is’. It is 
not only possible to say ‘you ought to tell the truth’, but also, ‘I 
am pleased that you have told the truth’. This last statement 
indicates what a certain case is, but this is a moral judgment not by 
Virtue of the fact that it indicates a certain state of affairs but 
because of the fact that the state of affairs is what it ought to be. 
But if what ought to be’ can also be ‘what is’, even though these 
two conceptions are not the same, a statement containing a 
Conception of ‘what ought to be’ may be considered to be an 
indicative sentence or a statement of fact in so far as such a state- 
ment Would assert or mdicate that something is the case: That is 
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to say, there is a certain sense in which what is of value may be 
referred to as a fact, although a fact which is judged to be of value 
(what ought to be) is not the same as a fact which is not so judged 
(what simply is). Now, all this may seem very unimportant. 
What does it matter; one might say, whether a moral judgment 
is called an indicative or an imperative statement, a statement of 
fact or not a statement of fact, so long as we urderstand the 
distinction that there is between a moral judgment and a purely 
descriptive judgment hke ‘he is a very tall man’. The point, 
however, is an important one. For once we have called a moral 
judgment an imperative sentence (some moral judgments are 
no doubt imperatives; the point at issue is whether the name 
‘imperative’ expresses the distinctive nature of what morality 
is concerned with), meaning thereby that what moral conceptions 
have to say cannot be said in an indicative form, we begin to 
think that moral statements are not statements of facts (only a 
fact can be asserted in an indicative sentence). And once we have 
accepted that moral statements are not statements of facts without 
making it quite clear that the term ‘fact’ is being used here in a 
limited sense (in the sense of a distinct object, quality or event, 
identifiable as such in different instances of its occurrence) we 
begin to believe that what moral judgments are concerned with 
are somehow matters of a different order than what is rationally 
approachable and defensible (i.e. fact in another sense of the 
term). From this it is an easy step to begin to believe that moral 
matters are matters of feelings, attitudes, decisions (not necessarily 
to be understood in terms of certain definite standards), social 
customs and so on. The effect is that it is no longer considered 
to be the case that there are fundamental moral distinctions which 
we know and talk about. Moral conceptions have importance, it 
is considered, from the point of view of our actions and emotions 
but not from the point of view of understanding a characteristic 
kind of our experience. 

But the denial of the status of facts te:moral conceptions has a 
deeper toot than a purely grammatical one. Our judgments about 
facts which are distinct objects, qualities or events have a degree» 
of certainty and such judgments are 6n the whole shared by 
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different individuals. The things to which a moral conception 
like ‘good’ or ‘right’ may be applied by an individual or group 
of individuals may not be the same to which other individuals 
or groups would apply it and there is no formalized method by 
means of which the tenability of one opinion as against that of 
thecother may be established in the same way as a conclusion 
about a fact (as defined above) may be. It seems natural to con- 
clude from this that moral conceptions do not signify any fact, 
but as they gre still important in respect*of our actions, they stand 
for commands and for decisions which follow from these 
commands. But this is really no way out. For no command, 
except when it is backed by absolute and autocratic power, is 
devoid of all implications concerning certain states of affairs 
which make it desirable or at least necessary that the action 
should be undertaken. 

Hare criticizes, by way of establishing his theory, the opinion 
which holds that moral conceptions stand for self-evident facts. 
The important points in Hare’s arguments against self-evident 
principles may thus be summarized. First of all, a moral principle, 
if it is to be self-evident, must be analytic. An analytic proposition 
has no content, it cannot therefore tell us anything about our 
conduct. The principle which acts as the imperative major pre- 
mise of our deductive moral reasoning must have content, other- 
wise we could not deduce the particular moral commands from 
it. It is, therefore, a synthetic proposition, which means that it is 
not self-evident. If we say that there is no imperative major 
Premise in a piece of moral reasoning and we just pass from certain 
given facts (of the type ‘S is false”) to a conclusion (do not say S) 
by means of a special rule of moral inference (of the type ‘one 
ought not to tell a lie’) we create a certain logical difficulty. For 
a rule of inference being logical, it is a rule about correct thinking 
and talking and not about actions. How can we get a moral con- 
clusion which does say something about our conduct (do not 
say S) merely out of a given fact (S is false) by the help of a logical 
tule which says nothing about conduct but merely deals with 
correct thinking? 


If we exainine ordinary moral opinion on this question, there 
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appears nothing unusual about saying that the principle ‘one 
ought to tell the truth’ (understood as an abstract, general state- 
ment) cannot be rejected in so far as its rejection implies the 
acceptance of its contrary (similarly abstract and general) ‘one 
ought to tell lies’. Does this mean that this principle is analytic? 
If by an analytic proposition we mean one that has no congent 
in the sense that it cannot tell us anything about matters of fact, 
then the statement ‘one ought to tell the truth’ is clearly not 
analytic; for it does say something about our conduct. Neverthe- 
less, the statement has no content in the sense that it is & formal 
statement from which no statement about particular actions 
follows deductively although particular actions may be judged 
from the point of view of morality to be suitable or unsuitable 
in a certain context in accordance with the conceptions that the 
statement involves. This statement is, of course, analytic in the 
sense that the conception of moral ‘ought’ involves the conception 
of ‘telling the truth’, so that it would be self-contradictory from the 
point of vicw of morality to say ‘one ought to tell lies’. Yet it applies 
to matters of fact, because that to which it applies acquires the 
factual character it has from the point of view of morality, by 
being looked at through the conceptions that the statement 
involves. Kant endeavoured to explain the characteristic nature 
of such a statement by calling it ‘synthetic (applies to experience) 
apriori’ (not derived from experience, as it cannot be sclfcon- 
tradictory to reject anything that is derived purely from 
experience). It will perhaps be better, as the term ‘apriori’ is open 
to serious confusion, to call such a statement ‘empirical (its 
function is to explain a certain feature of our experience) analytic’ 
(cannot be made false through experience as it has already been 
conceived in such a way as to explain a feature of our experience, 
so long, of course, as we continue to experience this feature). 
As to the question of moral inference. It seems perfectly natural 
to infer ‘do not say S’ from the given fact ‘S is false’. We require 
the statement ‘never say what is false’ as an imperative major 
premise only if it has to be insisted upon tliat the nature of moral 
inference is deductive. If it can be accepted that a piece of moral 
reasoning may be other than deductive ör inductive'and yet not 
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be inevitably loose, then there seems to be nothing against saying 
that one can infer ‘do not say S’ from the given fact S is false, on 
the strength of the moral standard ‘one ought to tell the truth’. 
We may not call this standard a ‘rule of inference’ as ordinarily 
understood; yet it is like an inference-tigket or licence which 
justifies our passing from certain given facts (S is false) to a con- 
clusion of a characteristic kind (do not say S) when we approach 
the matter in a certain way. Now, the function of this inference- 
ticket is a logical function, yet it does nos follow that the standard 
is purely a rule about correct thinking, like the law of excluded 
middle, and does not say anything about our conduct at all. 
For the logic here in question is the logic of moral reasoning, and this 
being reasoning characterized by a certain approach to thé’objects 
of thought, the conceptions in terms of which we think appear 
also as the features of what is thought of. The logical nature of 
the standard ‘the truth ought to be told’ does not stop it from 
being factually informative or, as Hare puts it, from being a rule 
for behaving correctly. 

Hare does, of course, say that moral conceptions have a com- 
mendatory function as well as an imperative one. But he does 
not go into the question as to what distinguishes moral com- 
mendation from any other kind of commendation to any serious 
extent, All he says is that the issues that are objects of moral 
commendation are of the nature of actions, and these are 
important for human beings. This no doubt is true, but it fails 
to point out the characteristic features of moral evaluation. For 
there are human actions, and important actions too, which are 
often commended from points of view other than the moral. 
What we want to know is why or by what standards we judge 
that certain issues or actions are objects specifically of moral 
commendation. To this the command theory, either the simpler 
variety or the more complex kind, supplies no answer. 


CHAPTER V 


The Characteristics of Moral Values ° 


’ 
Now we come to a consideration of the distinctive point, of view 
or approach to experience that we call morality and the character- 
istics of values which belong to this approach. To do this we 
shall have to see how moral values differ from non-value facts 
as well as from other possible values. 

I am going to suggest that one of the distinctions between 
value (instrumental or intrinsic) and non-value facts lies in this, 
that whatever is, or is taken to be, a value implies the desir- 
ability of human happiness as against unhappiness, whereas 
whatever is simply stated as a fact (i.c. so long as its value is not 
being considered) does not necessarily imply this. I shall elaborate 
this point, in case it is not quite evident. But before I do so I 
would like to emphasize that what I have just said does not mean 
that the value of a thing is derived from the happiness it actually 
produces, for it may well be that a thing produces happiness 
because it is of value and not the other way round. Nevertheless, 
the valuation of a thing does imply the desirability of human 
happiness, and this holds true even though one may not value a 
thing because one thinks it will give him happiness. Now when 
we value a thing we may do so because it will help us to achieve 
something other than what is being directly aimed at, in which 
case it is called an instrumental value, or because of the thiug itself, 
in which case it is called an intrinsic value. The same thing may, 
of course, be valued instrumentally or intrinsically, depending on 
the attitude one brings to bear on it. It is believed by most 
reflective people that there are certain things like knowledge, 
aesthetic qualities and moral goodness which ought to be valued 
intrinsically. For it is only when we value them intrinsically that 
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we come to know their full significance as values which then 
appear to have a worth quite independent of any particular 
valuation (even though we know that they do not appear as 
values in a sub-human world) as distinct from anything valued 
instrumentally whose value—of this we -become conscious on 
reflection—attaches to it because of the act of valuation. It seems 
to me that these, and not anything like material objects, money, 
power, glory, etc., are recommended for intrinsic valuation because 
of the quality they give toa life which knows their intrinsic value, 
as distinet from a life which can value them only instrumentally 
or which gives intrinsic value only to things like money, power, 
etc. It is hard to describe this quality, but it seems to me that a 
moment of realization of intrinsic value is a moment of that 
particular kind of happiness which is characterized by one’s 
feeling fulfilled rather than gratified, a feeling of fulfilment in 
which there is no awareness of the satisfaction of a purely private 
purpose, and at the same time by one’s being at peace with the 
universe (or, at any rate, by the absence of a fecling of conflict 
or disharmony). Such a moment is blissful rather than pleasur- 
able. ; 

We say that we ought to value things like knowledge, etc., 
because of their own intrinsic character. Yet the world will not 
be thought of as containing these values unless there were human 
beings (or any being capable of conceiving) to conceive of them 
as values. This shows, so it seems to me, that these values and their 
realization answer to some needs or calls felt by human beings 
(needs or calls which are conspicuous by their absence amongst 
non-human animals). To this the objection may be that if these 
things are valued because they answer to human needs their 
value is no longer intrinsic. This appears to me to be a misunder- 
standing as to the nature of intrinsic values. We are not saying 
that we ought to think of them as values because they satisfy 
human needs (this way of putting the matter suggests that they 
are not to be valued for their own sakes). Rather, to say that they 
are intrinsic values and to say that they answer to some’calls felt 
by human beings are to approach the same thing from two 
different points of view. Their intrinsic character lies not in their 
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being above any need felt by anyone but in their answering to a 
need of a special character which I have termed a ‘call’. When we 
need money to buy food, money is an instrumental value, for the 
need for it is rooted in some other need. But when we feel a call 
to pursue knowledge-because it is knowledge our need is self- 
creative and is not derived from something else. Of courses the 
need for food is not derived from something else, either, but 
the need to pursue knowledge is different from it by not being 
present amongst non-human animals. Again, it is true that any- 
thing like the need to pursue money or power for its cwn sake 
is sel&creative and peculiarly human. But it is distinct from the 
needs we are considering in so far as it, by its very nature, leads 
to conflict when pursued beyond a certain limit. In as much as 
the needs involved in the pursuit of intrinsic values do not do so, 
they may be called ‘higher needs’ or ‘calls’. Now the intrinsic 
value of knowledge is not derived from someone pursuing it 
and its value is felt to be above any personal activity, but it implies 
that some humans at least feel a call to pursue it, for knowledge 
cannot be said to be a value in a sub-human world in which no 
being at all feels such a call. Whenever we value a thing instru- 
mentally or intrinsically, provided, of course, there is no reason 
why we should not value the things we do and our acts of valua- 
tion may be considered legitimate, we imply that the satisfaction 
of a human need (whether of the instinctive type felt more or less 
by all or the higher self-creative type which may be felt by some 
and not others) is desirable. And to consider this is to consider 
that human happiness which is consequent on such satisfaction is 
desirable and human unhappiness which arises out of lack of 
opportunity for such satisfaction is undesirable. This must not 
be construed as implying that knowledge is valuable as a means 
to happiness only. For in this context the conception of ‘means 
and end’ is not relevant. There are not two processes, pursuit of 
knowledge and when that is over, happiness. The pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, for one who values it, is happiness. 
A value is instrumental if the need for it is felt as the result of one’s 
feeling some other need. There is no such thing as feeling a need 
for happiness, It is commonplace that onè who conséiously looks 
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understood so that it may be taken as tl 
points of yiew when the intrinsic ones \ 
them. 

By happiness may be meant pleasure or the fe 
cation: that is derived from the satisfaction of a personal desire 
without any implication as to the importance or strength of the 
desire in the totality of purposes in an individual’s life. Pleasure 
may represent a value, it may not. Human beings being con- 
stituted as they are, i.e. not being creatures of instinct merely 
but possessed of intelligence and imagination which give them 
foresight in respect of their own affairs and make them sensitive 
to the presence of other people affected by the desires felt by them 
Personally, sometimes find reasons why a particular desire felt 
by an individual under a certain set of circumstances should not 
be satisfied. And in so far as the reasons involved are justified, 
the pleasure at issue cannot be considered to be possessed of 
value. 

By ‘happiness’ may be meant relatively permanent satisfaction 
and not just fleeting pleasures. When desires are looked upon 
merely as particular urges felt by an individual there isno guarantee 
that they would recur, and the pleasure derived from their 
satisfaction may be short-lived. Also there is no guarantee 
that these particular urges will not be inconsistent with one 
another. One’s desire for a particular sort of food may be incon- 
Sistent with one’s desire to enjoy health, and the one cannot then 
be satisfied without the frustration of the other. The fulfilment 
ofa desire can lead to a satisfaction which is relatively permanent 
ifa measure of consistency is achieved between the prominently 
felt desires of an individaal. Also, if the desire, the fulfilment of 
which’ gives satisfaction, is fragmentary (i.e. unrelated to other 
desires), the pleasure is not only momentary, it leaves no effect 

eyond itself; whereas if it is related to other desires, the pleasure 
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spreads from itself, so to say, and augments or reinforces other 
pleasures to be derived from related desires. To have relatively 
permanent satisfaction it is necessary for an individual not only 
to have desires that are mostly consistent but also to develop a 
system of desires that grows around purposes which show some 
sort of unity or affinity besides being in conformity with: the 
capabilities of the individual. For unless the purposes are such 
that it lies within the abilities of the individual to fulfil them it 
is impossible for him to achieve relatively permanent satisfaction. 
Of course, an individual may have more than one system of 
desires, and these when considered together may be conceived 
to form what we may call ‘the total life plan’ of an individual. 
I have tio wish to suggest that any such plan is consciously made 
by anyone or that it has a thoroughly unitary character. Some 
such plan may be read out of an individual’s life instead of its 
being present in the mind of the person concerned. In any case 
the unity involved in such a plan is so general that it allows of 
differences and variations at various lower levels of classification 
of purposes. But it is impossible for anyone to achieve relatively 
permanent satisfaction without achieving a measure of integration 
and harmony in one’s character. 

By ‘happiness’ is also meant a deeper and richer kind of feeling 
and awareness than are involved in the above two senses of the 
term. It means an underlying fecling of joy (which is more akin 
to bliss than to pleasure) and gratefulness in being alive which 
permeates one’s approach to life, on the whole. It is possible to 
have a lot of pleasures and relatively permanent satisfactions in 
life and yet lack an overall feeling of joy and gratefulness in being 
able to participate in the business of life, and without this one 
cannot be happy in any pervasive sense. This sort of happiness 
depends upon the satisfaction of higher self-creative needs (needs 
which are peculiarly human and yet not leading, by their very 
nature, to conflict and disharmony within one’s own self and 
society). Yet happiness of this pervasivexkind is not devoid of all 
elements of pleasure and satisfaction. For how can a man bé grate- 
ful to be alive unless some of his instinctive needs, those which 
serve the purposes of an individual without being dtstructive of 
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the purposes of others, are satisfied. Similarly, one cannot feel 
fulfilled without pursuing definite aims compatible with one’s 
predominant nature and capabilities which only can lead to 
relatively permanent satisfaction. But the state which is called 
‘being truly happy’ involves more than pleasure or satisfaction. 
I venture to suggest that this is dependent on achieving a sense 
of worth ip one’s own personality and this worth lies in the 
pursuit of intrinsic values, values which ,appear worthwhile 
pursuing for their own sakes and not forthe sake of any narrowly 
conceived individual purpose. Without this sense of worth which 
goes beyond the satisfaction of private purposes an individual is 
likely to be harassed at times by a feeling of not being all that one 
could be and ought to be, provided, of course, he is sufficiently 
sensitive to feel the higher self-creative needs (which perhaps 
most human beings are, at least potentially). And this feeling 
detracts from much of the value of the pleasures and satisfactions 
that he would otherwise enjoy. (Those who cannot feel the higher 
self-creative needs at all, if there be any such people, remain shut 
out of the deeper and richer kind of happiness even though they 
may enjoy a great deal of pleasure.) 

Happiness, then, in the most comprehensive sense of the term, 
means an overall fecling of joy and gratefulness on the part of an 
individual in being alive which permeates his existence, as well as 
the thought that on the whole the needs and calls that he has 
fulfilled or is fulfilling are the most worthy, as far as his person 
and capabilities are concerned, of being valued, although this does 
not imply that the individual concerned considers it impossible 
to do any better. This, of course, is the ideal limit and in actual 
fact one approximates this state only more or less. Also, happiness, 
in spite of its being most desirable for everyone, is a highly 
individual goal. No two individuals are made the same way and 
the needs and calls one feels are relative to one’s temperament 
and capabilities which differ between different individuals. Every- 
one then has to work ont his own manner of living which will 
give him, as a particular individual, the most happy existence 
possible. But it is necessary, if we are talking about the pervasive 
kind of happiness, that whatever someone may do with his life 
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or whichever way he may adopt in his life as the best way for his 
purposes and person, it must be consistent with, and contri- 
butory to, intrinsic values. It is this richer kind of happiness that 
is the implicate of all value points of view if intrinsic values are 
included amongst them. (When we consider only the instru- 
mental values all that we find implicd are pleasures and satisfaction 
and not necessarily happiness in the comprehensive sense.) 

What I have said so far distinguishes value facts from non- 
value facts, for non-value facts do not necessarily imply the 
desirability of happiness as value facts do. I have already touched 
on the difference between intrinsic and instrumenta: values. 
Let us now see how moral values differ from other intrinsic 
values. 

Amongst the intrinsic values the value of morality has a certain 
priority because of two considerations. The realization of the 
values embodied in the notions ‘knowledge’ and ‘aesthetic 
quality’ to any considerable extent presupposes in the individual 
concerned certain abilities of a high degree, namely, intellectual 
ability and imaginative sensitivity, and such abilities may not be 
present in all. The value that is called ‘morality’ presupposes in a 
person a degree of intelligence and emotional sensitivity that are 
thought to be present in ordinary people (i.e. those who are not 
abnormal or sub-normal). It is thus thought that even if an 
ordinary man is not capable of showing regard for any other 
value to any considerable extent he is capable, by nature, of show- 
ing regard for morality and through this of achieving worth in 
his personality. The other reason for the priority of moral values 
is this. The pursuit of intellectual or aesthetic values is a pursuit 
that is not so much social as individual in character. A man’s care 
for knowledge or aesthetic quality is induced not by considera- 
tion for other people but by his own nature which urges him 
towards its direction even though other people may eventually 
profit from his pursuit. A man’s devotion to moral values is 
initiated through his consideration fe, others even though it 
ultimately serves him by giving worth to his personality. And 
as individuals can live as individuals only in a society the realiza- 
tion of values that are primarily individual in “character is 
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dependent in some ways on the realization of values which gives 
harmony to social existence. Because of this bearing of moral 
valucs on harmonious social co-existence—a state under which 
only individuals can realize themselves as such—it is required of 
every individual that he should respect them. Also, if a man’s 
pursyit of his own purposes clashes with his harmonious existence 
with others, it is bound to produce in him, if he is sufficiently 
sensitive and capable of the richer kind of happiness, a fecling of 
lack of worth which will make joy hand to appear. Further, as 
ordinary, people who are not exceptionally gifted in any way 
may try achieve moral values, it is possible for them to achieve 
fulfilment and happiness through achieving whatever purposes 
suit their abilities and inclinations consistently with respéct for 
moral valucs. 

We thus sce that moral values imply not only the desirability 
of happiness, as other intrinsic values also do, but also a state of 
affairs which we may call the greatest good, i.e. a state in which it 
is possible for an individual to be as happy as it is in his nature 
to be in conformity with the similar happiness of all others. I do not 
think that other intrinsic values imply this. This conception of 
greatest good, I like to emphasize, is different from that of the 
greatest good of the greatest number, for in this latter conception 
People are lumped together in a totality and the idea of individual 
Persons, each striving to fulfil himself consistently with the 
requirements of morality, is somehow lost. Consistency with, 
and being contributory to, the conception of greatest good are 
then the characteristics of that value approach to experience 
which we call morality. The other characteristic difference of 
moral values lies in their reference. Moral values refer to such 
dispositions and principles'‘on which such dispositions are based as 
are not dependent on any particular type of human ability like 
the intellectual or aesthetic ability and as may be formed through 
training and discipline even though not initially given. Further, 
these dispositions are characterized by implying conduct towards 
Persons considered as ends in themselves rather than towards 


things, 


CHAPTER VI 


The Concept of Good 


We shall now consider what is meant by the term ‘good’ in 
morals. The term ‘good’, we know, is used as a general term to 
express every kind of value. Because of this it is sometimes 
suggested, as by E. F. Carritt in his Theory of Morals, that it is 
better not to use this term in Ethics. This I do not think is possible. 
The concept of ‘good’ serves an essential purpose in our moral 
thinking by explaining the authority the ideas of some ends (atti- 
tudes, dispositions, states of affairs acceptable as worthwhile for 
their own sakes) have over our moral choice. This use of the term 
is one amongst the various uses that are actually made of it, but it 
is a distinctive use and we cannot dispense with it as long as we 
are to recognize the value of certain features of our experience in 
a moral context which are expressed by means of this concept. 

Stevenson in his Ethics and Language attacks the idea of intrinsic 
ends on the ground that an emphasis on this tends to make us 
ignore using reasons about matters of fact and about questions 
of means which form the most important part of Ethics. There is 
no doubt a doctrine to be found in some quarters that the dis- 
tinction of means and ends is such that one is justified in adopting 
any available means in order to achieve certain ends which are 
recognizable to be worthwhile. And admittedly this doctrine 
holds true in certain contexts, But strictly speaking this distinction 
is not a significant one as far as intrinsic moral ends are concerned. 
What are called intrinsic ends in morals are not like particular 
objects, like a house or a car which one,may acquire by different 
means, or even a particular state of affairs like a peace treaty which 
may be achieved on honourable or dishonourable terms, The 
conceptions of these ends are conceptidns of valuéstandards in 
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accordance with which the moral worth of human personalities, 
character, conduct, relations, and states of affairs is judged. These 
are, in other words, standards for human beings for living well, 
which, speaking morally, is doing well. If these standards are 
ends which it is worthwhile for us to try and realize in our moral 
endeavours they are no less means for living a life that is morally 
worthwhile, In short, they are not the sort of ends which stand 
Over against various alternative means, some to be recommended, 
others not. > 

Coming to the question of defining ethical terms, Stevenson 
says that these terms are used in different senses, and they are 
vague as far as usage goes. Although certain factors at any one 
time are definitely included among the designata of the’ terms 
and certain others excluded, there are certain others which are 
neither included nor excluded. The limits of the undecided region 
are so subject to fluctuation with varying contexts and varying 
purposes that it becomes arbitrary, so far as common usage is 
concerned, to specify where one sense of the term leaves off 
and another begins. But it is not easy to see what exactly Steven- 
son has in mind here. It is true that certain terms, particularly 
terms of assessment, are used in many different ways, sometimes 
even within the same context of discussion. It would therefore 
be arbitrary to say that they are not used in this way. But would 
it be arbitrary to say that the significance of a term used should 
be limited by the context in which it is used, simply because such 
limit is not always observed by people: I do not think that this 
is tenable. On the contrary, it appears to be a legitimate concern 
on the part ofa philosopher to find out what these several meanings 
of a term are, as limited by the contexts in which it is used. It is 
surely possible to define a term by reference to a particular context 
in which it is applied in human speech and it is only thus that a 
confusion between different meanings can be avoided. The 
definition that Stevenson advances of the ethical term ‘good’, 
namely ‘I approve of i, is an omnibus definition which is 
designtd to cover every shade of meaning that anyorie could 
Possibly wish to express by it and this fails to tell us what the use 
of the tern? is in a distinctively ethical context. Stevenson’s 
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definition has two parts—a declarative statement ‘I approve of it’ 
which expresses the attitude of the speaker, and an imperative 
statement ‘do so as well’ which is addressed to clarifying or 
intensifying the attitude of the hearer. These two meanings may 
be implied in the various possible uses of the term ‘good’, but 
exactly how does this knowledge remove our confusion as 
Stevenson demands a definition should do? For surely confusion 
arises not because one fails to understand that the speaker approves 
of what he refers to as geod and would like the listener to do the 
same as well but because one is not quite clear as to tho ground 
on which what is being approved is approved. And 4it is this 
latter understanding that we are primarily in need of for the 
purposes of clarity of thought. 

Stevenson argues that one can give reasons for one’s attitudes 
of approval. Although imperatives cannot be proved, are there 
not reasons or arguments which may at least support them? 
Nevertheless the attitudes, as far as the question of defining them 
is concerned, remain obstinately emotive; for a definition has 
to cater for attitudes which are well-grounded as well as attitudes 
which refuse to be changed through knowledge of facts that are 
morally relevant. But an attitude need not necessarily be emotive. 
The concept of attitude is an explanatory concept whose function 
is to point to the relation that there is between certain character- 
istic ways of behaving, emotional or otherwise. (I shall presently 
elaborate this point.) This notion then has an emotive significance. 
But to say that the meaning of the term ‘good’ is emotive is to 
claim more than that. It is to say that the distinctive nature of 
what is morally good is that it arouses the emotion of approval. 
If arousing the emotion of approval is only one element amongst 
others and not the most characteristic one which distinguishes 
the ethical ideal of good from what is not good, then the notion 
of good does not specifically merit the name ‘emotive’. It would 
perhaps be agreed that the eniotion of approval may be aroused 
by what is good, as well as by what ix bad or indifferent from 
the moral point of view. And this means that arousidg the 
emotion of approval is not the characteristic meaning of good as 
far as Ethics is concerned. = F 
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The other meaning of ‘this is good’ is ‘this has qualities 
or relations X, Y, Z.. > except that ‘good’ has as well a 
laudatory emotive meaning which permits it to express the 
speaker’s approval, and tends to evoke the approval of the 
hearer. A 

This is not a definition of ‘good’ but a formal schema for a 
whole set of definitions. What are the variables by which the 
schema may be replaced? It will not do, says Stevenson, to admit 
of any substitution whatsoever, for certain descriptive meanings 
will be obviously unsuitable according to our linguistic habits 
or usage: Now, there is a perfectly good sense, of course, in which 
usage may be said to determine the meaning of terms. We must 
mean by a term what other people mean by it as well if we wish 
to be understood. But to say that a term cannot be used to mean 
certain things because usage would not allow it is no explanation 
of the meaning of a term. Rather, it tends to arouse a miscon- 
ception that our linguistic habits are ultimate facts in the under- 
standing of what we mean by words. From Stevenson’s account 
it appears that the reason why we cannot say ‘stealing is good’ 
is that it is not in our linguistic habit to do so. But no social 
habit is unalterably fixed and if people start referring to stealing 
as good we shall be justified in thinking that it is good. Now, it 
is not to be denied that we can learn to use words only by learning 
or more or less unconsciously assimilating the uses other people 
make of them, But words are no more than symbols for recog- 
nizable aspects of our experience and when people use them in 
common and agree about statements in which such words are 
used it means that they are referring to certain aspects experienced 
by them in the same or a similar way. To form a language habit 
is not a case of mechanical manipulation or blind imitation; it 
is to be able to refer intelligently, whenever any need for it arises, 
to certain features which are experienced by the hearer in the same 
or corresponding ways as they are by the speaker. The nature of 
our experience therefore:is a factor in determining the meaning 
of wdrds and plausibility of usage is relative to it. If it is true 

1 Stealing from foreigners is actually considered to be good in some primitive societies. 
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that usage determines the variables by which we can replace X, 
Y, Z in Stevenson’s schema of definition of good, it is no less 
true that usage itself grows through reference to more or less 
stable features of experience that can be had in common between 
different people. Thee is thus a deeper reason why we cannot 
replace X, Y, Z by any variable we like than the fact that the way 
words are used is more or less settled. It is that the way we use 
words is limited by the nature of experience that we have in 
common with other people. If we use a word to,refer to an 
aspect of experience in respect of which it is not used 'y other 
people and for which there already exists a different worl, then it 
either ignores or opposes other people’s experience and thereby 
ceases to be a symbol significant for purposes of thought and 
communication in respect of a common world. 

Stevenson concludes that the word ‘good’ is strongly emotive 
and vague, and this is true of all other ethical words. A purely 
intellectual analysis of ethical terms like Sidgwick’s definition 
of a just man as one who does not let himself be unduly influenced 
by personal preferences has, according to him, veiled and con- 
fused emotive meaning. To say tht a just man does not let his 
personal preferences unduly influence him is to say that he does 
not let his personal preferences influence him more than he 
ought to and to use the word ‘ought’ is, in Stevenson’s opinion, 
to express an emotive attitude, If this is the case then Sidgwick 
is defining a just man as one who does not let his personal prefer- 
ences influence him in a way which he (Sidgwick) disapproves of. 
If Sidgwick says in reply that he disapproves of the way in 
question because it is unjust, and not that he thinks it is unjust 
because he disapproves of it, then Stevenson has little justification 
in insisting that Sidgwick has confused his emotive attitude with 
an objective state of affairs that can intellectually be analysed. 
It is surely not impossible for us to understand what Sidgwick 
means when he is talking about a person not beinz influenced by 
personal preferences, without our having any knowledge of his 
emotional states. It might be said in reply that we cannot but 
know of his emotional states when we hear him say, ‘a just man, 
etc.. But exactly what do we know? We know that he has an 
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emotion of approval. But do we know any more about this 
emotion itself as a state of feeling so that by understanding its dis- 
tinctive characteristics we understand the ethical significance of 
Sidgwick’s statement? And we have to have this knowledge if 
the significance or meaning of Sidgwick’s statement has to be 
understood in terms of his emotion considered purely as a state 
of the speaker. For suppose someone says ‘It is very good that 
you managed to escape the Customs’. We know that the speaker 
is expressing an emotion of approval, but we also know that the 
sort of attitude expressed here is not the same as Sidgwick is 
expressitig. But we cannot explain how they differ if we keep 
merely to feelings. If we wish to understand their difference we 
shall have to understand the difference between objects which give 
tise to the emotions of approval that people feel, and the difference 
between contexts to which they are suitable. It might, of course, 
be said that in so far as these attitudes express an emotion of 
approval they are identical. But this ignores a recognizable dis- 
tinction that there is between these two attitudes and insofar 
as we recognize this distinction it is true to say that the meaning 
of terms that express attitudes cannot be understood merely by 
reference to an emotional state. Thus we would not understand 
the meaning or the ethical significance of Sidgwick’s statement 
even if we understood that he is expressing an emotion of 
approval when he is saying ‘a just man, etc.’. 

Moore argues in his Principia Ethica that ethical statements are 
more than statements of personal approval or disapproval; for 
when we say that something is morally good our purpose is to 
refer to some quality of that which is good, and this may be 
understood in common by the speaker and the spoken to. What 
then is this quality: Moore says that it is impossible for us to 
define the term ‘good’, just as it is impossible for us to define the 
term ‘yellow’, both of which stand for a quality simple and un- 
analysable. We cannot define ‘yellow’, none the less we know the 
quality that is meant by it. Similarly, our inability to define 
good’ does not stand in the way of our understanding what is 
Meant when someone says ‘personal affection is good’. Good is a 
Unique quality which cannot be expressed in terms of anything 
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but itself and if we attempt to define it by saying ‘good is pleasure’, 
‘good is evolved’, or some such thing, we commit the naturalistic 
fallacy. To say ‘pleasure is good’ is different from saying ‘good is 
pleasure’. The former is a synthetic proposition, the latter is 
analytic, i.e. here good and pleasure stand for one and the same 
thing and this clearly is false. A definition of good can only be 
an analytic proposition and in such a proposition „the unique 
quality of good is lest. 

Moore’s criticism of "Naturalism has indeed been of great 
service to Ethics as he believed it would be, for it brings home 
to us afresh the important fact that the distinctive rature of 
morality cannot be realized merely in terms of non-value facts. 
But his theory that the quality ‘good’ is simple and absolutely 
unanalysable cannot be said to have positively helped our under- 
standing of moral values. As has been pointed out by various 
thinkers, if good is as simple as yellow, why is there not the same 
conformity of opinion as to what, amongst the existing states 
of affairs, we may call good as there is about what objects are 
yellow in colour? If good is a complex notion then there can be 
nothing against its being analysable, although it may not be 
analysable into what is not of moral value. Perhaps this is what 
he had in mind when he called it unanalysable. How then 
shall we define the characteristically ethical use of the term 
‘good’? 

The most consistent use of the term from the point of view 
of morality is in respect of certain human motives, attitudes 
(relatively permanent tendencies in an individual’s reaction 
to situations of a certain sort), dispositions (settled habits of 
behaving in characteristic ways), and character (which stands 
for the characteristic connection that there is between an 
individual’s actions, motives, attitudes and dispositions) as well as 
states of affairs that are consistent with the existence of motives, 
attitudes, dispositions and character that are morally good. To 
say this is not to deny that the term “gooď is actually used in 
many other ways in a moral context. But it seems to me that if 
there is to be a use of the term ‘good’ which is specifically moral 
we must try to discern a characteristic and consistent use of it from 
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amongst the various actual uses that are made of it. To say that 
a term has a characteristic use is to say that the objects referred 
to by it have some discernible features by virtue of which they 
may be consistently thought of as similar to one another or as 
forming a relatively specifiable and distinguishable context of 
discourse. We may then define the conception of moral good as 
the conception of motives, attitudes, dispositions, character and 
states of affairs involving human relations which are consistent 
with the conception of greatest good and which may, generally 
speaking, Ve considered to be attainable through human effort, 
insofar 2s they do not necessarily exist without such effort, and 
insofar as they can exist without necessarily implying the exercise 
of any inherited ability of a high degree, like more than average 
intelligence, aesthetic imagination and susceptibility, or abundance 
of vital energy and so on. This is not a simple way of defining 
‘good’ but the complexity of the whole conception makes it 
impossible to define it simply. No doubt the definition attempted 
here can be improved upon, and I have no wish to claim finality. 
All that I am concerned with in this definition is to emphasize 
the characteristic features of all that can consistently be referred 
to as good from the moral point of view. This definition is, as 
Moore says all definitions are, analytic, and it is true to say that 
it reveals nothing new to people who are familiar with moral 
conceptions. This is how it should be, for I am not here dictating 
terms to all who wish to understand morality but merely trying 
to formulate in a systematic way certain implications of the point 
of view of morality. 

I shall now try to analyse somewhat in detail how the attitudes 
and dispositions that are usually considered to be morally good 
are characterized in the way I have spoken of in the definition 
of good attempted above. But perhaps it is necessary, to avoid 
Certain misunderstandings, to explain how I am using the term 
‘attitude’. To say that one has an attitude, says Ryle, is to say that 
One is likely to behave ie such and such ways in such and such 
Circumstances. That Mr X has a patriotic attitude means that 
Mr X can be expected to behave (i.e. think, feel and act) in 
Certain ways'in situatioris of a certain sort involving his country. 
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country is winning in what he considers to be a just war, to have 
concern and worried thoughts when he finds that his country is 
losing, to be ready and eager to do things he is able to do for his 
country when a need for it arises and so on. But it seems to me 
that we mean more than that, we mean that some of the ways in 
which Mr X is likely to think, feel or act when his, country is 
concerned are characterized by being connected and consistent 
with one another in a way in which other ways of thinking, feel- 
ing and acting are not consistent with them. For instance, if we 
find that a man is expressing great concern over the future of his 
country and yet is not willing to do something he is able to do 
for improving its condition, we shall not believe that he is patriotic 
(we shall say ‘he is not really patriotic’); or, if we know of a man 
that he is fond of going to the pictures and thinks that boxing 
should be made illegal we shall not conclude that he is patriotic. 
The conception of an attitude has an explanatory function over 
and above that of describing possible or actual occurrences. It 
serves as an explanation of the fact that some of the tendencies 
that an individual has to think, feel and act in certain ways are 
characterized by being connected and consistent with one another 
in that particular manner which we find to be the case. 

Let us now discuss the attitudes and dispositions that are morally 
good. The conceptions of these attitudes and dispositions belong 
to different levels of abstraction and generality in our thinking 
about human conduct. We say something relatively concrete 
and more directly informative about a man when we say ‘he 
is honest’ than when we say ‘he is a great man’. The most abstract 
and general of all the conceptions of attitudes or dispositions that 
are morally good is the conception of greatness which is express 
through the conceptions of attitudes or dispositions relatively 
less general and abstract like wisdom. One of the ways in which 
wisdom is manifested in moral life is through an attitude which 
we may call ‘regard for moral value vr virtue’, Moral virtues 
may be conceived to be of two different kinds, selfregardirrg a 
other-regarding. There is, of course, no hard-and-fast distinction 
between the two, for man is a social being and aimost all his 
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actions and attitudes affect others. Yet it is useful to make this 
distinction for certain purposes. Honesty, for example, we shall 
say is a self-regarding virtue, for it is possible that a particular 
dishonest act would not bring about any noticeable harm to a 
person against whom it is committed; but åt harms the character 
of the person who commits it from the point of view of the ideal 
of perfection in character.1 Amongst the most abstract and general 
of self-regarding moral virtues is one’s desire for self-knowledge 
with a view to attaining worth in one’s character and personality. 
The understanding of the value of self-knowledge is shown in 
such relatively specific attitudes as trustworthiness, steadfastness, 
courage, patience, perseverance, etc. Trustworthiness is again 
manifested through still more specific attitudes like sincerity, 
honesty, etc. Amongst other-regarding virtues the most abstract 
and general is what we may, for want of a better word, express 
by ‘social consciousness’, which is shown in such attitudes or 
dispositions as benevolence and righteousness. Benevolence is 
shown in such relatively specific attitudes as kindness, charity, 
sympathy, friendliness, etc., and the disposition of righteousness 
shows itself in the desire to, do one’s duty in general and in 
respecting justice in particular. This is a rough classification only, 
but some such classification is necessary in order to show what 
function these ideas play in our moral thinking about human 
character. 

The idea of greatness is the idea of a disposition to respect some 
value to such a degree as not to be willing to compromise with 
it on account of personal pleasure, comfort, security and some- 
times even life itself. It expresses our notion of the intrinsic value 
of a disposition to the highest possible degree that is humanly 
conceivable. And the function of this notion is to explain some 
of the conduct of exceptional individuals who place what is or 
are of value for human beings above everything else as evidenced 
in their behaviour pattern in general. When we say somebody or 
other is a great man we do not mean that he has realized or is 
realiziùg all the values that are humanly achievable. We only 

1 Honesty is se*@regarding whan it is thought of as a character trait as when a man 


takes just pride in being honest. But considered as activities it is other-regarding as well. 
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refer to his actual respect for value in some particular sphere or 
in particular spheres. This ideal is, of course, only more or less 
achievable. And the requirements of this ideal—covering as it 
does almost all the behaviour of an individual in a certain context 
or in certain contexts—are too high to be achievable in any 
considerable degree by people in general. That does not mean 
that this idea is a pure fiction, for it is in the light of this conception 
that we understand and appreciate the character of those who 
give evidence of fearlesstiess and dignity in upholding something 
that is of primary importance from a value point of view. This 
idea is consistent with the conception of greatest geod. And 
although only a few exceptional people are able to achieve this 
to any degree, we may still include this notion amongst what are 
morally good, as it is possible for all of us—unless we are in- 
capacitated for special physiological or psychological reasons— 
at least to try to realize it as far as we can (within the limitations 
of our nature) in our day-to-day moral behaviour. 

One of the ways in which greatness of character expresses 
itself is wisdom. The notion of wisdom is the notion of a dis- 
position which seeks comprehensiveness in the practical approach 
to an issue and it is based on the habit of attending carefully to 
everything that is relevant to the matter under consideration from 
the point of view of achieving as much value, both intrinsic and 
instrumental, as is possible under a specific set of circumstances. 
Real circumstances of life are complex and there are often many 
sides to an issue which involves questions of value. A man is said 
to be wise when he recognizes and understands the comparative 
importance of all that are concerned in a complex situation an 
gives them their due weight in arriving at decisions. He is careful 
not to be biased in favour of factors in some way convenient to 
himself, nor is he likely to ignore them completely unless this is 
specifically called for. He understands that what is desirable may 
not necessarily be what is desired, but he strives to desire that 
which is desirable, as it is only thus that a feeling of worth may be 
had in life. In short, the conception of a wise man is the con- 
ception ofa person who is disposed towards attaining that delicate 
balance which is based on the understanding of the comparative 
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importance of all that is involved in one’s approach to experience 
that raises questions of value. 

Now, to possess wisdom is not like possessing a particular skill, 
like, say, playing the violin, which is shown in specific types of 
situations and actions. It is to have a characteristic kind ofapproach 
to thany different kinds of situations. To understand that a man is 
wise is to understand how his reactions are appropriate on the 
whole and in the long run to situations in which we ask how far 
that which has been achieved is worthwhile. Like greatness, 
wisdom is’the conception of a disposition which is possessed by 
people more or less. Also one may be wise in some ways and not 
in others. b 

Wisdom is manifested through dispositions and attitudes of a 
comparatively less general kind, amongst which is regard for 
moral values or virtues. This should be referred to as a disposition 
if it were to mean that an individual never compromises where 
moral values are concerned. That will be a perfectly virtuous 
disposition. But an attitude of regard for moral values may exist 
even though the moral agent is not virtuous in every possible 
way. The presence of this attitude means that the agent has a 
positive resistance against doing anything that is objectionable 
from the point of view of morality. How far he is successful in 
withstanding the pressure of temptation depends upon the nature 
and intensity of his felt needs that conflict with the realization of 
values, upon the strength of the specific habits that he must have 
if he is to act satisfactorily from the point of view of morality 
and upon the degree of integrity of his character which helps 
One not to be moved too easily in situations which are novel and 
when the type of action one is required to perform is not covered 
by established habits. To have regard for moral values is to have 
a tendency to behave in certain ways which are consistent with 
One another—for example, to follow established rules and recog- 
hized principles when there is no satisfactory reason for not doing 
So, to give careful consideration to conflicting principles which 
maybe relevant to a situation and to follow the one whose 
demand is most urgent as far as one can make it out, to exercise 
Pressure on one’s own desires which conflict with the performance 
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of duties, to feel compunction and remorse at one’s own neglect 
of duty, to approve behaviour like this in other human beings 
and to disapprove the contrary and so on. It is possible for people 
to have it in some ways and not in others. This regard is con- 
sistent with the conception of greatest good and its cultivation 
does not require the exercise of any special skill or ability. © 

This conception helps us to explain the presence of dispositions 
and attitudes which are of a more specific kind amongst which 
is an attitude which is sometimes referred to as self-knowledge. 
This is an attitude which orients one to gain knowledge of one’s 
own self with a view to achieving moral perfection o7 a sense 
of worth and fulfilment. This is an important moral attitude. 
Many moral situations are such that the actions to be performed 
stand over against the immediate interest of the agent. It is 
therefore important for him to understand, from the point of 
view of what is possessed of value for its own sake, how to choose 
between the various interests that press upon him. Self-knowledge, 
as is the case with wisdom, is not a body of specific information 
about one’s own nature as understood purely psychologically. 
Rather, it stands for a characteristic attitude towards one’s own 
impulses, inclinations, desires and needs as they are actually felt. 
One shows this attitude when one asks questions as regards the 
most prominent needs of one’s own nature, whether they can 
legitimately claim satisfaction (i.e. whether they are in confor- 
mity with the demands that can be made on the agent by other 
people), whether certain of the desires felt are consistent with the 
most predominant needs of the person through the satisfaction 
of which the agent can achieve a sense of fulfilment, and whether 
they are consistent with and conducive to achieving worth. One 
also shows this attitude when one asks about one’s own abilities 
as well as limitations and shortcomings and accepts them when 
these are brought to one’s notice; and it is thus that one faces 
life with a degree of security and self-confidence which is reason- 
able for one to possess. Selknowledge thus includes the attitudes 
of self-criticism, self-control and what is sometimes called calmness 
or tranquillity. Also these attitudes, of course, may be present in 
different degrees or shown in different directions. ~ 
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The character traits through which one shows knowledge of 
one’s own self? that are morally relevant are straightforwardness, 
trustworthiness, courage, patience, perseverance, etc.; we call 
a man trustworthy when we find that he is habituated to respect 
the confidence which people place in him, either implicitly or 
explicitly, except in cases where there are justifications for not 
doing so. Qur conduct which involves other people’s trust is of 
different kinds and such conduct may concern our speech, our 
emotions and our actions. For instance, we may talk about a 
certain thifig X in a certain fashion which we know would 
naturally, lead someone to believe that we hold opinion Y about 
it. Now, we shall be violating his trust in us which he may have 
no reason for not having if we really hold opinion Z while he 
acts on the supposition that we hold opinion Y; or again if we 
behave in a way which would give him the impression that we 
are going to perform action P, thus producing a natural expecta- 
tion for it while actually performing Q, we are also violating the 
trust which people normally place in us. Such behaviour is 
explained in terms of an attitude which is usually called in- 
sincerity and its opposite is called sincerity which characterizes 
our conduct in different degrees. Also, we may be sincere in some 
respects and insincere in others. Similarly, a man is said to be 
honest if in his dealings with people he neither takes any more 
from them than it is reasonable to expect is his due, nor gives 
them any less than it is reasonable to expect is their due. One can 
be honest not only in financial transactions but in any situation 
of social intercourse. As is the case with any other attitude, we 
may be honest in different degrees and in different ways. 

Courage which is shown in the willingness to sacrifice personal 
needs (which sometimes includes even the need to be alive) 
in the service of some end, as well as in the willingness to endure 

1 It is likely that the word ‘self’ here would be objected to as symbolic of some meta- 
physical entity. But here it is used only in the sense of a conception which explains the 
characteristic connection that there is between all the impulses, desires, needs, feelings, 
emotions, thoughts and actions that can usually be attributed to one centre of experience 
(i. a person). And we cannot deny that the thoughts and purposes of one person, 


however multifarious and varying they may be, have a certain connection and con- 
Unuity with one,another which they do not have with the thoughts and purposes of 


another person, 
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pain and suffering, is another attitude through which one shows 
one’s understanding of one’s own self from the point of view of 
morality. It is hardly conceivable, human nature being what it is, 
that anyone can live a worthwhile life (i.e. life which may be 
judged to be relatively satisfactory on the strength of some 
standards of intrinsic worth) without meeting with opposit'ons 
which are sometimes of great magnitude. It is in dealing with 
these oppositions that one shows the attitude (if it is expressed in 
particular fields only) or disposition (expressed in all or most fields) 
which we call courage. It may here be said that circumstances of 
human existence may be made so favourable for all that the necess- 
ity for enduring pain and suffering or the necessity for readiness to ` 
take personal risks will no longer be felt. No doubt some of the 
sufferings which one needs to undergo and some of the risks one 
has to take in a society of a particular nature may be removed 
by altering some of the relations and arrangements of the society 
in question. But there are certain unfavourable circumstances 
which are beyond human control (as far as we can tell) —death of 
one’s own near ones, for example, or physical deficiency, Or 
inability to achieve what one wants to achieve due to short- 
comings of one’s own nature—and one would still need courage 
in coping with these. Moreover, it cannot be considered desirable, 
human beings being what they are, that a man’s environment 
should be made so favourable that there is never any opposition 
between him and his environment. For man’s happiness consists 
in the pursuit of excellence of some form or other and this pursuit 
gains in strength and scope through the overcoming of opposi- 
tions met in the way. Human potentialities do not necessarily 
develop as a process of natural growth and quite often they nee 
to be drawn out. One of the ways in which this is done is by 
setting onself a task somewhat above one’s immediate reach, sO 
that one has to persist in trying to do one’s best in the face © 
oppositions that temporary frustrations cause. There is no one 
specific way in which one could show courage, also one co 
be courageous in some respects and not others. 1 
Coming to discuss the virtues which are sometimes called other- 
regarding, the most general attitude through whicn regard for 
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moral virtues is shown is interest in other people and in social 
affairs generally. Human beings necessarily live in a society. 
What an individual person becomes and the values that he 
realizes depend to a great extent on the contribution of other 
members of the society? in maintaining and further improving 
its iistitutions, laws, etc. It is, therefore, only becoming that 
an individuel who appreciates the value of the characteristic kind 
of existence that is human should have interest in other individuals 
who play a part in shaping social affairs and in social affairs 
themselves. ‘I am not implying that there are people who are 
entirely devoid of all social consciousness. But there can be more 
or less of it, and it is the people who have the lowest degree of it 
who are usually referred to as lacking in social consciousness. 

Social consciousness is manifested through attitudes and dis- 
positions which are relatively more specific, like those of bene- 
volence and rightcousness. 

We call a man benevolent when he shows a tendency to think 
sympathetically about the distresses, sufferings and wants of people 
in society who are in some ways in need of help (whether or not 
they can be said to deserve it in any strict sense), to feel it suffi- 
ciently strongly as to be moved towards action, and to act, as far 
as that is within one’s power, with a view to alleviating the 
causes which make such’ suffering necessary. To be benevolent 
is to be ready to do much more than what others can, strictly 
speaking, expect of one. It no doubt implies that one is in a 
position to render specific help, the need for which exists to any 
noticeable extent. One may be in this position because one has, 
say, financial resources, or leisure to devote to others’ purposes, 
or because one is possessed of a special skill or ability, like know- 
ledge of medicine which may be usefully employed to deal with 
some human problems. ; 

This attitude of benevolence is quite compatible with the 
satisfaction of one’s own felt needs unless such needs are to be 
considered unjustified for some reason or other, but it is equally 


does not denote an entity but stands for a con- 
Ception that explains the characteristic connection that there is between the different 
Institutions, practises, traditions, customs, laws etc., which bind a group of people to- 
gether by distinguishing them from every other such group. 
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compatible with their sacrifice if this is specifically called for and 
the agent is disposed to do so. But the duty of benevolence is 
not the duty, as such, of sacrificing one’s own desires and needs. 
It is the duty of employing the fund of energy, ability or resources, 
which people may have to a greater degree than is expected to be 
exhausted in the pursuit of their personal ends, for the purposes 
of others. To be benevolent is not to do anything.in particular 
but to be ready to-do a variety of things as and when a situation 
demands. It shows itself through attitudes and dispositions of a 
more specific kind like kindness, charity, sympathy, friendliness, 
etc. These are allied tendencies. Kindness, for example- is shown 
in one’s willingness to confer benefits (of different kinds) on 
others, charity in rendering financial assistance and help, sym- 
pathy in the imaginative sensitiveness to others’ pleasures and 
pains, and friendliness in considerateness and agreeableness of 
conduct. 

Some moralists have considered love to be a moral virtue. 
There is no doubt that the emotion of love which stands for the 
affection of one person for another for his own sake is one of the 
intrinsic values to be cherished by human beings. But if by love 
we mean the kinds of emotion that exist between parents an 
children, brothers and sisters, and between man and woman, it 
does not appear, according to the definition of good here adopted, 
to be a moral good. Love, understood as an emotional relation- 
ship, is necessarily selective and between husband and wife 
conceived to be exclusive (at least in some kinds of marriage). 
The spontaneity of affection that exists between parents an 
children and brothers and sisters is conditioned by instinctive 
urges and by close sharing of somewhat the same experiences. 
The marriage relation is entered into with an explicit or implicit 
undertaking to maintain the exclusiveness of the relation, and the 
central importance of one party for another is here understoo 
and voluntarily accepted. The bond of affection here grows 
spontaneously through the interplay “of some deeply felt urges 
of human nature, physical and mental. The love that is require 
of an individual for his fellow beings cannot predominantly 
be a state of affection (in the sense of an emotional overflow); for 
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this is spontaneous and not so much the result of effort. Culti- 
vating universal love is really a matter of cultivating kind thoughts 
and considerate feelings as far as that is possible. In short, it is a 
matter of developing sympathy, kindness and friendliness towards 
those for whom one feels no spontaneous affection. 

Tile characteristic kind of relationship which we call ‘friendship’ 
and which :s considered to be a moral value, of course, implies 
much more than the attitude of friendliness thet can be universally 
cultivated. For friendship is also to a great extent exclusive, and 
it involves the emotional state of affection. But it differs from other 
love relationships in two important ways. A relation of friend- 
ship grows out of free choice as opposed to a blood relation which 
is given. It has not got a contractual character that is socially 
enforceable as has the marriage relationship. The mutual repect, 
kind consideration and affection which friends have for each 
other are thus given and received throughout the course of friend- 
ship out of free choice of the individuals concerned. (We are 
here concerned only with that particular type of friendship which 
grows out of kindred dispositions and is not cultivated for any 
other purpose than friendship itself, or with friendship in so far 
as it is based on a desire for friendship for its own sake.) Friend- 
ship demands more effort to maintain itself than does other love 
relations, as it is fed to a lesser degree by instinctive urges. But 
this effort, theoretically speaking, is made more freely than in 
other cases, as social pressure in the form of ‘natural’ expectations 
is here less evident. It is in all these that the moral relevance of 
friendship lies. 

The usefulness of the term ‘conscientiousness’ lies in explaining 
that aspect of character which is manifested in the desire to do 
whatever is one’s duty—the conception of duty being here a 
stringent one. The duty of doing some good to others is no 
doubt a duty but it is not considered as stringent a duty as the 
duty of not positively harming anyone. Of course, the dis- 
tinction between what ore must consider one’s duty and what 
one may, is not always a purely ethical distinction. According 
to one interpretation of stringency what we must consider our 
duty are those which—the society we live in being of a certain 
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kind—it is reasonable on the part of others to expect of us. We 
are blamed for not performing the duties that are stringent even 
though their performances are not particularly praised, whereas 
the non-performances of the less stringent duties do not call for 
blame, but their performances meet with special admiration. In 
so far as this distinction is purely ethical it appears to lie irr this. 
Our actions may violate the value that an individual has from the 
point of view of morality or recognize it in different degrees. 
Also, the actions that an «gent is obliged to perform may call for a 
greater or lesser degree of personal sacrifice. Those’ actions the 
non-performance of which involves the violation of the moral 
value of individuals to a relatively great degree as well as those 
the performance of which does not call for great personal sacrifice 
are usually called the more stringent dutics. 

The desire to do one’s duty is a desire like any other desire. 
Yet it has this characteristic difference from other desires that it 
does not arise out of any spontancous and natural urge but exists 
necessarily as a result of training and regulation of one’s naturally 
felt urges with reference to an ideal. Conscientiousness does not 
require of us, as is sometimes thought, that we must always 
sacrifice our self-regarding desires whenever they clash in any 
way with those of others with whom we stand in some way 
related. It requires that we should not assume that our needs and 
purposes are any more important than the needs and purposes of 
other people, but not that we ourselves have no claim to consider- 
ation. To have regard for humanity we must have regard for 
ourselves as well. And as some of our needs and purposes are 
legitimate we are not morally bound to sacrifice them. To have 
regard for one’s own self is different from being selfish. A man 
is said to be selfish when he is bent upon his own satisfaction in 
complete disregard of others. A man is said to have regard for 
himself when he seeks satisfaction of his desires consistently with 
the integration and fulfilment of his personality without inter- 
fering with the legitimate satisfaction of others. No doubt in 
actual life the balance is difficult to achieve. The concept of 
‘legitimacy’ being an unspecified concept, it is hard and sometimes 
even impossible to tell whether in any crucial instance one is 
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being merely self-regarding or selfish. But it is still possible 
for us to understand the distinction between the two types of 
conduct and in complex circumstances do our best by being 
critical of our own motives and purposes. We can ask ourselves, 
when we cause any frustration of others’ satisfactions, whether it 
is reasonable on their part to expect that they should not be 
frustrated. That is to say, we may try to find out what reasons 
we have for behaving in the way we did and if these reasons will 
recommend themselves to morally reflective people (i.e. people 
who will judge the moral value of a behaviour by considering 
whether it is consistent with the conception that every human 
being, including the agent himself, is an end in himself). In view 
of the generality of the moral criterion it is quite possible that we 
shall not be able to arrive at any definite conclusion in highly 
complex situations and there the criterion of decision can no 
longer be purely conscientiousness (i.e. the stricter conception of 
duty). In case of instances where there is something to be said 
both for self-sacrifice and self-satisfaction we generally admire 
those who show a greater sensitiveness to other people’s satisfac- 
tion than their own, however legitimate their own satisfaction 
may appear, although we do not blame those who do not do so. 
This is because a person who can take pleasure in the satisfaction 
of other people’s needs even when it involves sacrifice of his own 
has altogether a more valuable personality than one who cannot 
do so. That is to say, he has greater potentialities for happiness 
than others—through the satisfaction of his own needs as well as 
through that of others. 

Conscientiousness shows itself in dispositions and attitudes of a 
more specific kind amongst which are the disposition called 
just and the attitude of impartiality or fairness. The conception 
of a just disposition is the conception of a person who treats 
human beings as unequal only on the basis of inequalities of 
acquired merits and of inherited abilities of which they have 
given evidence. He is rot happy about existing inequalities 
between people which may be traced merely to favourable 
circumstances ‘given’ to an individual rather than acquired by 
him througlz individual effort and ability. He prefers to see that 
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the states of affairs which affect human beings socially are not 
unfavourable to any group of individuals, as judged under a 
specific set of circumstances, from the point of view of achieving 
as much happiness as they are potentially able to. Now, it is by 
no means easy to achieve this in any aspect of social affairs which 
concerns multitudes of human beings differing in their abilities 
and needs, or even, as far as I can see, possible to achieve it to the 
complete satisfactign of all at any one stage. For possibilities for 
human fulfilment are unlimited and we can have little knowledge 
of an individual’s inherent abilities as bereft of all environmental 
influences which make it possible for an ability to grow and 
develop. Nevertheless the idea of a just disposition has a legiti- 
mate function, that of explaining the behaviour of people who 
look at social organizations in general from the point of view of 
judging whether they are unfavourable to some members of the 
society in some respects for the perpetuation of which, under the 
circumstances as existing, there is no adequate justification. 

When we say that the attitude of a man is fair or impartial in 
such and such respects, we usually mean that he is inclined to give 
due consideration (weigh the respective merits of individual 
needs, abilities and circumstances) to the claims of all involved in 
such respects, that he is careful to ensure, as far as that is possible, 
that his treatment of others in such respects is not influenced by 
personal preferences and prejudices, that he looks upon contrary 
treatment on the part of others as morally blameworthy, that he 
is willing to act, if that be within his power and province, to 
secure that individuals hitherto treated prejudicially in these 
respects are given proper considerations and so on. 

A just attitude or disposition implies the desirability of @ 
characteristic state of affairs involving human relations know? 
by the term ‘justice’. The term ‘justice’ is open to various intet- 
pretations. Here I shall try to expound that characteristic use of it 
which is consistent with the definition of moral good here 
adopted. ‘ 

The function of the conception of ‘justice’ is to explain ê 
characteristic way in which we look at some human relations 
and human states of affairs. The way in question requires that (1) 
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the relations between individual human beings should be charac-, 
terized by the fact that due respect is being paid by each to the 
legitimate needs and purposes of others and that (2) human states 
of affairs should be arranged in such a way that each individual 
‘has opportunities equally with others for fulfilling all his needs 
of a legitimate nature and thereby of attaining as much satis- 
faction as he is capable of having. (This does not mean that 
opportunities must be just the same for all irrespective of indi- 
vidual abilities to profit from them, aimless, of course, human 
societies develop in such a way—which they have not done so 
far—that any discrimination would no longer be necessary.) This 
conception acts as a standard in terms of which we judge the 
satisfactoriness or otherwise of existing relations and arrangéments 
whenever any cause for doubt arises. This is not to say that 
existing relations and states are either just or unjust. Rather 
they may be considered to be just in some ways and unjust in 
others or they may satisfy its requirements in different degrees. 
The term ‘justice’ does not stand for any concrete state whose 
features are of a particular nature with which existing relations 
and affairs may correspond point to point or they may not do so. 
It is an abstract conception which explains why we are happy 
about accepting certain existing relations and affairs while 
questioning others from a moral point of view. This further 
explains the struggle that goes on in any particular society with 
a view to changing existing relations and states to something 
better from the point of view of opportunities for individual 
happiness. (This is not to say that every struggle for change is a 
struggle for justice.) 

Justice is concerned with human needs—with the requirement 
that any group or groups of individuals are not to be treated in 
such a way as to assume that the needs of some have a prior claim 
to fulfilment. Now, the concept of ‘need’ is not a purely descrip- 
tive concept; it has an explanatory function as well. That is to say, 
we do not mean by the term ‘need’ any specific and particular 
impulse or desire nor any group of such desires although what we 
mean by it includes particular desires. Human desires are of 
various kind and of various degrees of intensity. They are much 
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more complex than impulses and are conditioned by social 
environment in a way what we may call a pure impulse is not. 
We feel an impulse to eat when we are hungry, but we usually 
talk of a desire to eat when we want to cat, not just anything, 
but something in particular, say chicken—roasted or curried 
according as our taste has been influenced by socially established 
ways of cooking. The nature of our desires, then, has a social 
aspect and their fulfilment is also consequent on certain estab- 
lished ways in the society in question. Thus the word ‘need’ 
in one of its uses, i.e. the use that is morally relevant, means— 
at the present stage of human history, at any rate—particular 
desires of individuals relative to a particular society and not 
something which is uniformly present in all human beings. For 
all human beings do not live under social conditions the existence 
of which is necessary before certain desires are felt and can be 
satisfied. When we say that a need is legitimate we mean that it 
can rightfully claim satisfaction in the society of a certain kind, 
for it can be fulfilled in conformity with the fulfilment of similar 
needs in other individuals and the special needs of those who have 
special abilities or are in special circumstances. 

This is a highly general conception and it is doubtful if any- 
thing very conclusive regarding the legitimacy of quite a lot of 
human desires can be said on the strength of this conception. Yet 
some such conception is involved in some of the campaigns © 
social reformers for a rearrangement of particular states of affairs 
in a particular society so that the needs of some people—which 
they believe to be legitimate considering the potentialities of the 
society in question in respect of their fulfilment—are no longer 
frustrated, 

Here no doubt is involved a difficulty. Societies are at different 
stages of development, but there is no reason to believe either 
that societies which are at a certain-time at a low level of develop- 
ment in comparison with others cannot progress any further, OF 
that societies which are comparatively highly developed cannot 
develop any more. This makes it difficult to apply the conception 
of ‘need’ with any degree of rigidity. Nevertheless it is at least 
possible, theoretically speaking at any rate, to distingtiish betwee? 
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the actually felt desires which could be fulfilled under existing 
conditions if existing conditions are somewhat rearranged, and 
desires, if they are actually felt, which could be fulfilled if certain 
further developments not impossible to take place do take place. 
Justice requires that the first group of desires be fulfilled here and 
now, whereas as far as the second group of desires are concerned 
what is required is to develop the conditions first on which the 
satisfaction of desires in question is consequent. But the question of 
justice becomes relevant whenever certain actually felt desires 
are being frustrated in any particular society thereby hampering 
the possibility of individual happiness to some degree or other 
due to catises that are socially controllable.t 

An important point which arises in connection with applying 
the conception of justice to concrete cases should here be men- 
tioned. According to the account of happiness we have adopted 
here it is neither necessary nor desirable that every felt desire of an 
individual should be satisfied. But to say that an individual needs 
to suppress or regulate desire X for achieving a happy personality 
is different from saying that X is a sort of desire which justice 
requires some individuals in a particular society should not have 
a chance of fulfilling. Regulation and control of desires with a 
view to some purpose ought to be a matter of individual decision 
as far as adults are concerned. Compulsory or forced denial 
cannot produce a healthy and happy personality. Even if it is 
morally desirable that an individual should regulate his desire X 
it may still be desirable from the point of view of justice that 
social arrangements should not make the fulfilment of desire X 
impossible. 

To say a few more words before I close this discussion on moral 
good. The attitudes, dispositions and states of affairs that have been 
under discussion here are all abstract and general conceptions 
although they belong to different levels of generality and 
abstraction. The states of affairs that we directly experience in a 
society are of a particular nature. For instance, we may find that 


1 These concepts ‘legitimacy’ and ‘need’ help us to look at human phenomena in some 
characteristic way. Their usefulness lies not only in definite results which we might 
achieve by applying them to real life situations, but primarily in the method of approach 
to facts which they initiate. 
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the educational facilities in the society X are so meagre that 
eighty per cent of the population remain illiterate but we do 
not know as directly that it is unjust. (We can say that it is unjust 
by knowing further that more opportunities could be provided 
and by looking at these two together from a different point of 
view altogether.) It may be true that this is unjust, but the concept 
‘unjust’ does not describe anything that is relatively directly 
experienced about the educational organizations of the society; it 
explains the discontent that some people, however few in number, 
have with its indefinite continuation as well as the attempts made 
by some people to alter it in such a way as to give as many people 
as possible, at a certain stage, a chance to be educated. The state 
of affairs, attitudes and dispositions that have been discussed here 
are thus not the ones of which we have relatively direct experience 
in actual life. They are of the nature of conceptions or standards 
in terms of which we explain the judgments that we pass from the 
characteristic point of view that we call moral, on the states of 
affairs, attitudes and dispositions of which we have relatively direct 
experience. This is why we do not necessarily have to say that 
things that we directly experience are either morally good or bad, 
Just or unjust. They may be better or worse than other things, °F 
more or less just. Again they may be good or just in some ways 
and bad or unjust in others. And we can say these things on the 
strength of the conceptions of some standards that are acceptable 
as self-evident from a rational point of view. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Concepts of ‘Ought’, ‘Right’ and ‘Duty’ 


The concept of duty, says Toulmin, is inextricable from the 
mechanics of social life and ‘we can fairly characterize Ethics 
as a part’ of the process whereby the desires and actions of the 
members of a community are harmonized’. It is no doubt true 
that ethical language is in some ways concerned with the har- 
monious existence of the individual members of a community. 
But Toulmin’s language tends to suggest that moral concepts 
are used by us as so many tools for making social existence 
possible, which is saying, in effect, that morality is a handmaid of 
sociality. This is what I wish to contest. 

The very conception of social or communal life, says Toulmin, 
involves the idea that the individual members of the community 
concerned recognize, speaking generally, of course, the virtue of 
performing their duties. Thus, if we understand what is involved 
in social or communal life we also understand the implications 
the concept of ‘duty’ bears. But it seems to me that instead of its 
being the case—as a superficial acquaintance with Toulmin’s 
language might lead one to suppose—that social life is brought 
and kept in existence by using the notion of duty as a mechanism 
of adjustment, a certain amount of adjustment (however little 
in comparison with the moral requirement) takes place wherever 
there is human existence because of certain primitive (not 
entirely learnt) ways in which human nature responds to its 
conditions of life. The notion of duty is of a later growth and 
it has to do not only with. the very possibility of social existence 
but also with the achieving of a characteristic kind of value in 
individual behaviour and in social relations. Social existence is no 
doubt itself « value, but the concept of ‘duty’ aims at more than 
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that—it aims at a characteristic kind of social existence that is in 

“agreement with conceptions of what are desirable in human 
behaviour for their own sakes. I do not wish to suggest that 
Toulmin would deny this, but his language might easily lead 
some people to believe that morality is nothing other than 
sociality. Incidentally, it is not the concept of ‘duty’ alone which 
is intelligible in the context of social life. There are many other 
concepts, the concepts of ‘politics’, for example, or ‘economics’ Or 
‘language’, which are intelligible only in a social context. Social 
existence is a condition of all characteristically human activities. 
But we do not understand their nature as distinct human activities 
merely by understanding their social significance. And Toulmin 
himself says, although with reservations, that there is something 
more involved in moral conceptions than social existence and 
harmony. For even when there is harmony in social life we may 
enquire whether, if some specific changes were made, the 
members of our community would lead fuller and happier lives. 
But Ethics which asks this question is an extension of Ethics 
proper which deals with the questions of social harmony and 
coexistence. This distinction between Ethics proper and Ethics 
extended, however, appears to be an arbitrary one. For as far 
back as Aristotle in the history of Western thought Ethics was 
considered to be concerned with the question of living a good 
and happy life. The distinction may be useful for certain purposes 
as long as it is not concluded that Ethics extended is any less 
fundamental and important than Ethics proper. 

Coming to discuss the question of ‘right’, Toulmin criticizes 
those philosophers who believe that the meaning of ‘X is right 
is either ‘X is an instance of a rule of action’ or ‘X is the alter- 
native which is likely to produce the best results’. There can be 
good reasons for believing that X is right. But the meaning © 
‘X is right’ is only that it is the thing to do, to encourage others 
to do and so on. No doubt we mean this when we say ‘X is right’. 
But do we not also mean that the thing to do is characterized in 
some distinctive way by virtue of which we consider it worth out 
recommendation from the point of view of morality? Toulmin, 
of course, would prefer to say that there are good seasons why 
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the thing is to be recommended to saying that the thing to be 
recommended is characterized in some distinctive way; and the? 
reasons for recommending something are not to be confused with 
the recommendation of the thing itself. To interpret ‘X is right’ 
as ‘X is the thing to do because of p, q, r (the factual reasons 
why X is the thing to do) is to confuse fact with value. If this is 
so, what Toulmin and others have called a good reason in favour 
of X does ‘not quite convey what is expressed by saying ‘the 
characteristics by virtue of which that which is said to be right is 
valued from the point of view of morality’. To interpret ‘X is 
right’ as “X is characterized in such and such ways by virtue of 
which itis to be recommended’ is not to confuse fact with value 
but to explicate the value of X. The apparent discrepancy between 
Toulmin’s way of interpreting ‘X is right’ and the traditional way 
is due to the fact that by X Toulmin primarily means some 
particular act or some particular practice which does not re- 
commend itself but can be supported by reasons given in its 
favour, whereas philosophical writers have discussed the word 
‘tight’ mainly in connection with some ways of acting in general, 
which are characterized in such a way as to recommend themselves 
to us when we look at them from a particular point of view. The 
fact that we can give reasons in favour of some particular action 
which does not obviously appear to be fitting to a situation ofa 
specific nature need not stop us from trying to understand the 
distinctive nature of a type of action which does recommend 
itself as fitting to a type of situation (ic. not to any specific 
situation in particular but to a sort of situation in so far as it is 
conceived to be of a certain nature that is morally relevant). I 
shall discuss this point presently. 

The reasons that can be given in favour of a thing being right 
are two-fold, according to Toulmin. If it is an action which is an 
unambiguous instance of a maxim generally accepted in the 
community concerned it is right just because it is an instance of 
such a maxim? if it is an action over which there is a conflict of 
duties or which is itself a principle (or social practice) as opposed 
to a particular action it will be right or wrong according as its 
consequences are likely to be good or bad. 
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But suppose that the action is an instance of a practice or 
“principle that is not recognized by the community to which the 
individual asking the question belongs. The immediate conse- 
quences of introducing this practice into the community may not 
appear, as far as one can judge such matters, to be any better than 
the circumstances already prevailing, in so far as a degree of 
unsettlement of existing arrangements and relations would be 
involved. Suppose that two sets of consequences, one related to 
the introduction of the practice X and the other to its non- 
existence or existence of its contrary, appear to be equally good 
or bad at a certain period A. Have we not any other criterion by 
which to judge the rightness of the practice in relation to that 
period? Do we not say—even though there is no appreciable 
difference in the measurable consequences in terms of positive 
hardship or suffering—practice X is better than its absence or its 
contrary because it shows greater justice or more respect for 
some people than before? This point can be illustrated by the 
example that Toulmin has used. Let us suppose that the practice 
of polygamy ina society causes a certain amount of positive 
hardship to some women. (Not every woman who is given in a 
polygamous marriage suffers consciously because of the long 
process of social conditioning by tradition.) Introduction of 
monogamy would remove such hardship but bring into being 
new ones, for people who are steeped in the tradition of poly- 
gamy, have grown up with certain expectations attached to this 
institution and have something at stake in the social and economic 
arrangements connected with the practice of polygamy. So long 
as we think merely of the suffering that can be contributed to the 
continuation of polygamy or its abolition there may not be very 
much to choose between the two at a certain stage of transition. 
Yet some people would say, and I believe rightly, that it would 
be morally better to abolish polygamy and introduce monogamy, 
in as much as monogamy does greater justice to women or pays 
greater respect to them as distinct individuals; and ‘this holds true 
even in the period when monogamy is being introduced and is 
attended with a certain amount of suffering for some people. 
It is, of course, not my intention to say that we never judge 
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anything to be right by its consequences or that the magnitude 
of the consequences is not a contributory factor in actual moral 
evaluation. There certainly are cases where our choice between 
alternatives, otherwise of equal merit, is determined solely by the 
expected consequences, or where we choose not to adopt a 
principle as a guide to our action in a paiticular case, however 
commendable it may appear to be when considered on its own, if 
we feel that the consequence of such an action would be a great 
deal of suffering for a lot of people which can be avoided by 
avoiding the action. What I am contesting is the theory that we 
have said all that can be said in the matter when we have remarked 
that an action is right because of two reasons: (i) it is an instance 
of a rule of action generally accepted by the community, (ii) the 
consequences which follow it are good. These two reasons, 
amongst others, may support our particular contentions to the 
effect that something or other is right; but they do not exhaust 
all that is implied in calling something ‘morally right’. And the 
question of the meaning of ‘right’ remains in spite of attempts to 
dissolve it as meaningless. No doubt ‘X is right’ does mean ‘X 
is the thing to do’ and so on, but it also means, and this is important 
for our purposes, that X has‘a distinctive nature which whatever 
cannot be called right has not. And it is this meaning which is 
philosophically most important. ° 

I am, in this enquiry, treating the terms ‘good’, ‘right’ and 
‘duty’ as distinct from one another in some ways. It is, of course, 
quite obvious that the terms ‘right’ and ‘good’ and the terms 
‘right’ and ‘duty’ are often used interchangeably. But I believe 
these terms have also their distinct applicabilities, and in so far 
as this is the case it is justifiable to look for that meaning of each 
term which is distinguishable from that of the other two. All the 
three terms, of course, are moral-value terms and this explains 
why we can use them interchangeably for certain general pur- 
poses of moral evaluation. Now the term which is used to convey 
moral value in general is“ought’. We say such things as ‘he is a 
sort of man one ought to be’ (i.e. he is a good man), or ‘one 
ought to keep one’s promises’ (i.e. it is right to keep a promise), 
or ‘you ought to visit your friend in the hospital this evening’ 
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(i.c. it is your duty to visit your friend in the hospital this evening). 
‘Perhaps a few words ought to be said about the concept of ‘ought’ 
in so far as it expresses moral value in general. It does not seem 
to me that there is any occasion to doubt the possibility of a 
genuine value experience, i.e. of a kind of experience in which 
one finds oneself cherishing certain things or desiring them in 
preference to others in that characteristic manner which fits in 
with the thought that the things in question are worthy of being 
cherished or desired not only by the agent who is actually having 
the experience but by others as well. A value approach to 
experience is then an approach which is characterized in such a 
way that we could say that the person valuing consitlers the 
object'in question preferable to some of the objects which could 
be chosen or desired instead. Now, it is true that our preferences, 
as psychological acts, may be purely matters of taste for which 
no reason can either be given or asked for. But when we say that 
we consider an object preferable to others we say much more 
than that we are experiencing a fecling of preference. We imply 
that there is some conception of a standard—whether or not we 
could produce it on demand—which is acceptable by people 
concerned in a certain context of discourse and in terms of which 
the object (or objects) rejected in favour of the one chosen oF 
desired«could be considered to be less worthy of acceptance. 
To say that a standard is implied is not to claim that we must 
have a standard consciously before our minds before we start to 
assess things. Our actual value experiences come first; we value 
things or prefer them to others which could also claim our 
attention without perhaps any understanding of why we do so- 
An act of valuing, at the stage when it is unreflective and un- 
conscious of its implications, may be described as a characteristic 
kind of reaction—a reaction involving choice of certain things 1? 
preference to others—that a human personality may have tO 
certain aspects of experience. The conception of a standard takes 
shape only when many such reactions have taken place—te- 
actions which show consistency of choice or preference of a 
certain kind. It takes shape through our trying to explain the 
persistent occurrence of a certain kind of choice in many different 
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situations. As we formulate the idea of a standard of choice we 
understand the consistency in choice that we actually have come 
across more fully than we had done before, fiie: we understand 
that the consistency displayed by a certain type of choice is not 
accidental but is a significant occurrence. Now although it is true 
that one can and does value, and value iti a characteristically 
consistent manner, without at all being conscious of applying a _/ 
standard, we can say that the idea of a standard that can be 
formulated on reflecting on some characteristically consistent 
acts is logically implied in any such act. That is to say, if a man, 
to take a concrete example, consistently resists temptation to tell 
lies we wéuld expect him to agree with our contention that the 
truth ought to be told. And if he does not, we shall be puzzled 
by his behaviour in a way in which we shall not be puzzled if he 
does agree. 

Now the use of the word ‘ought’ involves the idea of obliga- 
tion in some sense or other. But exactly how the idea of obliga- 
tion is involved depends on whether we are talking about a 
particular action that ought to be done or a general state of affairs 
that ought to be. As far as a particular action is concerned, the 
obligation is personal, somebody or other in particular is obliged 
to do it. But when we talk about a general state of affairs we do 
not ascribe any obligation to anyone in particular. It is an obliga- 
tion that we find belongs to human beings in general on an abstract 
consideration of what we believe to be essential human nature. 
If by ‘X?’ we mean a general state of affairs that is to be valued, 
to say ‘X ought to be’ is to say ‘X is the sort of thing that is, 
speaking generally, preferable in human affairs, and considered 
from an abstract point of view of what sort of persons human 
beings can be, they are, again speaking generally, under an 
obligation to bring it into existence.’ The idea of human nature, 
of course, includes everything that a human being is or can be: 
The human nature on an abstract consideration of which a general 
moral obligation is imputed to human beings in general is arrived 
at by a process of value judgment which singles out as desirable 
some traits which it is not impossible for human beings to 
develop (except in some special cases). This abstract human 
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nature, on which is based the idea of general obligation to bring 
“into being that which ought to be, is then a value conception 
and is not a purely descriptive one in respect of what all human 
beings actually are as individuals. 

Ross in his Foundations of Ethics treats the word ‘ought’ as more 
or less synonymous with ‘right’, when by ‘right’ is meant a 
particular action which ought to be done. Accordingly, he 
believes that the use of the word ‘ought’ always involves an idea 
of personal obligation. The use of the word ‘ought’ in ‘sorrow 
ought to have been felt by him at his relative’s death’ is therefore 
an improper use, for it is not possible for a man to summon up 
sorrow then and there. One would agree with Ross thit ‘sorrow 
ought to have been felt by a man at the death of a certain relation’ 
cannot mean that it ought to have been felt by the man, now, 
irrespective of the character and the actually existing sentiments 
of the person concerned. Or ‘virtue ought to be rewarded’ cannot 
mean that anybody in particular is obliged to reward virtue. But I 
do not see why the use of the word ‘ought’ in these sentences 
should be considered to be improper, i.e. why the idea of obliga- 
tion involved in ‘ought’ should necessarily be considered as a 
particular or personal obligation. Yhe use of this word certainly 
brings the idea of obligation to our mind, but sentences like “one 
ought to tell the truth’ or ‘virtue ought to be rewarded’ do not 
imply that anybody in particular at a particular time is responsible 
for doing anything. They only mean that, on an abstract con- 
sideration of what human nature can be, human beings in genera 
are under an obligation to do certain things rather than others, 
whenever a suitable occasion arises—unless, of course, there are 
morally tenable reasons why they should not. A man cannot feel 
sorrow whenever he likes. But if sorrow is a sentiment that is - 
fitting to the occasion of the death of a relation, human beings in 
general are under an obligation:to cultivate it, considering that 
they have it in their nature to feel sorrow at certain appropriate 
occasions. The sentence ‘sorrow ought to have been felt by X at 
his relative’s death’ might only refer to this general human 
obligation, or to the failure of the man in particular in discharg~ 
ing the obligation of cultivating a suitable human*sentiment, i 
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there is no reason to believe that the man in question is incapable 
of the sentiment in question. If Ross’s recommendation has to be“ 
accepted, all general ‘ought’ sentences have to be rewritten, and 
instead of its functioning as a general value term in morals, as it 
actually docs, it will have to function as a synonym for ‘duty’. 
Now, what actually is meant in morais by the concept of 
‘obligation’: To say ‘X is under an obligation to do Y’ is to do 
more than to refer to the actual doing of Y by X. The question 
of obligation arises not only because we want Y to be done but 
also because we believe certain things about the nature of X as a 
human being and about the nature of Y as a type of activity. 
That is td say, we believe that it is not only possible but in some 
sense natural for human beings to have inclinations which run 
counter to the doing of an activity of the type Y. But we also 
mean that in spite of its being natural in some sense that human 
beings would feel these inclinations it is not necessary that these 
must have satisfaction whenever they are felt, considering the 
power that human beings in general have of regulating them- 
selves with reference to some purpose or standard. Now X being 
a human being we presume that it is not impossible for him to 
feel strong inclinations contrary to the doing of Y. But we also 
believe, unless there are reasons to the contrary, that he is able 
to control these inclinations. As regards the action in question, 
we believe that it represents a type of activity which is in accord- 
ance with a principle of action that appears on general considera- 
tions to be worthwhile for its own sake. To talk about the obliga- 
tion of a particular person to do a particular thing, then, is to 
suppose that there is a general human obligation to do certain 
kinds of actions whenever such actions are called for. The idea of 
particular obligation differs from the idea of general obligation 
in this. To impute an obligation to do a particular act to a particu- 
lar person we shall have to make sure that there are not special 
physiological, psychological, social or other reasons which make 
it impossible for the person to carry out the responsibility in 
question under the circumstances. The idea of general human 
obligation takes no account of such special factors which may 
be present ir? special circumstances and is concerned with what 
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is possible for human beings in general on an abstract considera- 
tion of their nature. 

Let us now turn to the question of the meaning of ‘right’ in so 
far as it is distinguishable from ‘duty’; and when thus distinguished 
it refers to a principle of action rather than to any act in particular. 
The consequence theory advocates that an act is to be judged 
right if the results it brings forth are good. But some of the 
results of a particular act which is in some ways an instance of 
what is usually recognized to be a tight type of activity are some- 
times not good. The consequence theory has thus to fall back on 
the idea of ‘good’ usually and on the whole. Whatever be the 
result of telling the truth in a particular case, truth-tellitg usually 
and on the whole produces good results. One could hardly deny 
that this is so. But the question is, do we mean by calling some- 
thing right that it produces good results? I do not believe that 
this position can be defended. And one of the reasons why it 
cannot beis this. No theory, ifit is to respect practice, can advocate 
that no exception must ever be made to a principle. When is 1t 
right then to tell a lie? We are justified, according to the theory 
in question, if the consequences of doing so will be good on the 
whole. Now there are cases where it is possible for us to be 
reasonably assured that the consequences of telling a lie would be 
on the,whole better than telling the truth. But there are also cases 
where we find that although the specific bad consequences that 
follow from telling the truth can be avoided by telling a lie, 
telling a lie would give rise to consequences which would be ba 
in other ways; and there may not be any criterion by which to 
assess the comparative goodness (by which rightness has to be 
defined) of the two sets of bad consequences.! How then shall we 
decide which would be tight to do 
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school would have to reply that in a case like this it does not 
matter what one does. But this would be contrary to our ordinary“ 
moral convictions. We certainly believe that in such cases as 
these, telling the truth would be right in spite of the bad con- 
sequences. However true it may be that the results of right acts 
are usually and on the whole good, we cannot understand the 
meaning of ‘right’ merely in terms of the goodness of the con- 
sequences that are somehow measurable. , 

Joseph says in Some Problems in Ethics that a right act is causally 
related to good. By ‘good’ he does not mean any one particular 
consequence but the whole way of life of a community. If the 
system of way of life of which a particular act is a manifestation 
is good the act is right, otherwise not. Here the words ‘right act’ 
stand for an action which is an instance.of a rule manifested in an 
established social practice or institution. This is why the rightness 
of the act has to be looked for in the goodness of the way of life 
of the community of which the practice or institution is an 
integral part. But not all acts which are called right acts are 
instances of a social practice unless we are prepared to refer to a 
principle like ‘one ought to tell the truth’ as a social practice. 
But if we do so, we lose the criterion by which Joseph would 
determine the rightness of an act. For a principle like ‘the truth 
ought to be told’ might be accepted as a moral principle in 
societics (Indian and European, for example) whose ways of life 
may be quite different and in some ways opposed. The rightness 
of the principle is then independent of any particular society and 
cannot therefore be sought in the goodness of any way of life in 
particular. 

There are other philosophers who find the rightness of an 
act in the goodness of the motive from which it springs. It 
certainly seems to me true to say that many of the acts that we 
call right do spring from motives that are good. But the question 
is, do we call them right because of those motives or is it that the 
tightness of an act has to be understood independently of any 
motive that may be involved? To take a concrete example. A 
man }isks physical injury for himself in order to save a child 
from being*run over by a car. The important motive in this 
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particular case, let us suppose, was to impress his girl friend who, 
he knows, suspects him of cowardice and is consequently hesi- 
tating to accept his proposal of marriage. Was this act of saving 
the child’s life right or was it wrong on the ground that the 
primary motive involved was morally neutral? I do not think 
that anyone would say that the act was wrong, even morally 
wrong, because of the absence of a morally good motive. When 
therefore people say that this act was not right, they do not mean 
that what the man did was in any way unsuitable to the situation 
or that it was in any way improper on the part of the man to do it. 
They only mean that the motive of the man was not good, or not 
good enough; and this is not a judgment about the actual act 
itself. An act is right if it is fitting to a situation as viewed morally, 
or if it is morally called for in a situation; and it is not necessary in 
order that an act may be fitting to a situation that it must be 
the outcome of any particular motive. Morality, of course, re- 
quires both from us, that we shall do the right acts and that we 
shall have the good motives. But this is a different question from 
what is right. What is true about motive is that it is only when we 
have certain good motives that it can generally be expected of us 
that we shall act rightly. Otherwise our acting rightly is a matter 
of chance or accident. But this would not show that our acting 
rightly’ and our having good motives are the same or even that 
they are absolutely inseparable. If they were, it would not have 
been possible for us to say anything like ‘although his motive 
was good what he did was not right’. 

I therefore agree with Ross when he says that the question of 
rightness has to be understood as distinct from the question © 
goodness. Right acts are tight for being what they are; that is to 
say, for being fitting to certain situations which call for actions 
of certain types. It is only motives, attitudes, dispositions, an 
character that are called good. But it is not to be concluded from 
this that right acts, as divorced from good motives, have no mor: al 
value. Both ‘right’ and ‘good’ are motal-value terms, only they 
(in so far as these two terms are distinguishable) refer to the 
value of different kinds of issues in a moral context. The act © 
saving a child’s life is possessed of moral value because of the 
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saving of the child’s life that is involved (or to put it differently, 
because of the saving of the child’s life being suitable to the® 
situation in which his life is in danger) whatever be the motive 
behind it. What we can say of the situation in which a child’s life 
is saved but in which the motive to save his life is not present is 
that it is lacking in some value which could Also have been present 
in the situation along with the value of the right act, and this is 
the value which a good motive has as a manifestation of a good 
character. This rightness of the act can easily be seen if we 
contrast it with the absence of the act in the same situation, i.e. 
with the non-saving of the child’s life. Kant, amongst others, 
fails at titnes to make this distinction between the moral value of a 
good disposition and that ofa suitable act to a particular situation 
or that of a type of activity to situations conceived to be of a 
certain kind. When he says that an act is right only ifit is done out 
of respect for the moral law he is failing to make a distinction 
which it is necessary to make between the two aspects of a total 
situation, namely the character of the agent who acts in some 
particular way rather than another, and the suitability of the act 
itself to some features of the situation which are morally relevant. 
It is quite possible for someone to have little respect for morality 
and yet do what is suitable to a situation by accident or design. 
However lacking in goodness the man’s character may be, ét does 
not seem possible to say that what he did was anything but right; 
and right in the sense of being possessed of value in so far as it 
is what is demanded by the situation as viewed morally. 

Now the instance of saving a child’s life that we have selected 
is simple and it would perhaps not be disputed by anyone that 
this action of saving the child’s life was right. But it is possible 
to think of a situation where the question whether a child’s life 
should be saved may cause disagreement. Suppose that the child 
to be saved by an intricate opezation would be condemned to a 
life of extreme pain and suffering with very little or no possibility 
of pleasure and consequently of happiness (happiness is not 
pleasure but it cannot exist without there being the possibility of 
pleasute). In a case like this quite a few people might think that it 
would be better not to save the child’s life. It would then be 
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questioned whether the act of saving a child’s life in our first 
Instance is right because of the saving of the child’s life or because 
of some other thing that we consider to be of value, as it is 
possible for an act of saving a child’s life to be considered other 
than right. And this question is related to the question of defining 
‘right’. ` 

We no doubt use the term ‘right’ in connection with a particu- 
lar action, as when we say it was right for the man to have saved 
the child’s life. But if we do so, we are also prepared to say that 
any act of saving a child’s life in the same or similar circum- 
stance (i.e. from being run over by a car) is right. There is some- 
thing unreasonable about refusing to admit this general implica- 
tion while accepting the particular statement. This general 
implication of right or legislation in respect of a type of activity 
rather than an action in particular—like ‘it is right to save 2 
child from being run over by a car’-—is what we mean by a 
principle. By ‘right’ then as distinguishable from ‘duty’ (which 
deals with particular actions) is signified a principle of action 
which embodies the moral suitability of a type of action to a kind 
of situation or rather to a certain feature present in a situation. 
Now if we agree that a child ought to be saved from being 
run over by a car we also accept by implication a more general 
principle—namely, life should be preserved rather than destroyed. 
To say this, again, is to agree implicitly with a still more genera 
principle: ‘life should be treated as possessed of value’. Now the 
fact that some people would not value a life which is bound to be 
full of pain and suffering implies that they believe that the value 
of life is related to the possibility of happiness that it brings. 

To pursue further the problem we have been discussing. When 
people do not question a particular act of saving a child from be- 
ing run over they take the action to imply the suitability of a 
type of action embodied in a priaciple which shows itself to be 
valid, namely ‘it is right to save a child from being run over’. This 
principle is implicitly recognized and assented to whenever 4 
particular action of saving a child’s life is acclaimed as right. But 
there are actions, in some ways resembling actions that will not be 
questioned by anyone, which some may question “while others 
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may not—for instance, the saving of a child’s life when the child 
would be condemned to a life of pain and suffering. This dis-© 
agreement would show that people are either looking at the case 
in the light of different principles or that they hold opposite 
opinions as to whether a certain principle operates in this case or 
not. Those who would want to save the cliild’s life whatever be 
the consequences would perhaps do so in recognition of the 
principle, ‘life should be treated as possessed of value’. Those who 
would deny that the act of saving this child’s life is right differ 
from others not through rejecting this principle as such but 
through limiting the scope of this principle in this particular 
case. They would argue that the value of life depends upon the 
requirement that there should be some possibility of happiness 
‘ina life; anda life bound to contain an excess of pain and suffering, 
with little or no pleasure, is lacking in this possibility. If one 
could be absolutely sure (as is unlikely)! that a particular life 
shows no promise of happiness whatsoever, one is justified in 
considering that the life concerned is not possessed of value. 

The disagreement over this particular action then, although 
not a disagreement on principle as such, is a disagreement over 
the scope of a principle. This disagreement arises because some 
people consider the principle itself to be universally applicable, 
while others believe that the applicability of this principleshould 
be judged in the light of the limit, consistency with which is the 
characteristic of the value point of view called morality, and this 
limit is that the value of life lies in the promise of happiness that 
it contains (the term happiness to be understood in a character- 
istic sense). 

The validity of a moral principle, if it can be called a principle 
at all, is self-evident. Ifa contention is such that it can be questioned 
on general grounds (as distinct from questioning its scope in a 
particular case) we would hardly refer to it as a principle. A 
principle stands for a judgment as regards the suitability of a type 
of action to a feature (or features) in a situation whose nature is 
very broadly defined. Let us take, for instance, the principle ‘a 
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promise ought to be kept’. It says no more than that if anyone 
‘nas undertaken to do something the doing of it is fitting to the 
situation which is constituted of the expectation that has been 
aroused in someone. It says nothing about the nature of the 
promise, the circumstances in which it has been made or has to 
be kept, the gravity of the adverse consequences that might 
follow the keeping of a promise and so on. But if we understand 
morality we understand that all these might make a difference 
to the keeping of a specific promise that has been made. The 
suitability that a principle embodies is thus a suitability of a 
general kind which has been conceived somewhat in abstraction 
from specific circumstances present in specificinstances of promise- 
keeping. 

Suppose that a particular situation is such that we consider that 
a particular promise ought not to be kept. If we just do not want 
to keep a promise we are not looking at the question morally. 
But if we are saying that a promise ought not to be kept in this 
case, we are making a moral judgment. And we cannot make a 
moral judgment without appealing to a standard which could 
Justify our not keeping the promise. This standard can only be 
another principle which we find has greater authority in this case- 
I wish to suggest that whenever we are justified in considering 
that a sertain principle is inapplicable in a certain case, the other 
principle whose authority we are accepting instead is a principle 
of a higher generality. We are justified in not keeping a promise 
if doing so would involve some appreciable damage to somebody 
or other’s interests which we have no reason to think ought to 
be damaged, while the promise kept will not bring about 4 
value of such a magnitude as will counterbalance the harm done. 
Thus our action in this particular case is in accordance with a 
principle of a greater generality and scope than the principle o 
truth-telling, namely ‘be considerate to the needs and interests 
of other people’. 

What then is involved in a principle being more general than 
another? By the degree of generality of a principle I mean the 
variety or types of actions that it can embrace. For instance, 4 
highly general principle like ‘be considerate ete.’ can legislate in 
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respect of a far greater variety of actions that an agent can perform 
than can the principle ‘tell the truth’. Principles of action are inf 
some way or other concerned with the satisfaction of human 
needs and calls. The more general a principle theeless specific is 
the need in respect of which the principle prescribes a suitable 
action. Some needs are relatively specific afid concrete in nature 
and a relatively definite type of activity fulfils it, like the need to 
be told the truth fulfilled by an activity involving verbal utter- 
ances of a characteristic kind. But a need like the need for recog- 
nition or fgr having one’s interests respected does not appear in 
any particular form, nor is it that a definite type of activity fulfils 
or frustrates it. In fact, a need like this is a name that expresses the 
characteristic unity that there is between a variety of more 
specific needs. Thus, the more general principles include a variety 
of different types of needs rather than any one specific need or 
type of need in particular. Further, the more general a principle is 
the less we find it necessary to limit its scope. By the scope of a 
principle I mean something like this. The situations or features of 
situations with which principles deal are more or less specific. 
For instance, we can tell the truth only in that particular type of 
situation in which we are being asked for some information. But 
the situations in which we could be considerate are not of such a 
definite kind, nor do we have to do things of a particular ype in 
order to be considerate. We can therefore think less of facts which 
limit the operation ofa highly general principle like this than is the 
case with a less general principle, like the truth-telling one. Now 
there is a certain sense in which a more general principle is 
inclusive of a less general principle; for the abstract conception 
of a need in respect of which a highly general principle legislates 
constitutes an explanation of some sort of the relatively more 
specific types of needs in respect of which less general principles 
legislate, For instance, telling the truth is one way of respecting 
people and their interests, for the need to be told the truth is one 
amongst many necds which constitute a person s interest. Under 
normal circumstances, it happens that in respecting a principle 
of a lower generality we also respect a principle of a higher 
generality under which the former may in some ways be 
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conceived. Only when these principles conflict, due to the com- 
»plexity of prevailing circumstances, do we find it necessary to 
prefer a more general principle to a less general one. 

A principle, of course, gains in generality and scope by being 
less directive of our particular actions in some sense, but to this I 
shall return later. 

When we reflect on the highly general principles whose scope 
can far less be thought of as limited than is the case with the less 
general ones, it is easier for us to realize the limiting condition 
with which the conceptions of principles are found to be con- 
sistent on abstract considerations. This is the value that every 
human being has as an individual in his own right znd Kant 
expressed this in the form ofa law of morality (which he called 
‘the moral law’, in its second formulation), namely ‘treat every 
human being as an end in himself and never as a means only’. I 
every human being were a perfect moral agent and if nothing 
but what is one’s duty was ever done, a situation of conflict 
between principles would never arise, as principles have been 
conceived consistently with the limiting condition of all moral 
actions. Conflict arises in actual situations because not everyone 
acts consistently with morality all the time. However, consider- 
ing that conflict does exist, we may say that if the application of a 
principle in a particular case appears to violate the value that an 
individual has as an end (presuming that this violation is avoidable 
as far as morals is concerned), then the principle cannot be thought 
to be operative in the case. The reason why we find a righ 
adherence to less general principles under all possible circum- 
stances morally unsatisfactory is this. Less general principles 
prescribe in respect of relatively specific features ‘of a situation. 
If we make it a rule to act on the relevant principle whenever sue 
a feature is in evidence, we may overlook more general features, 
also present in the situation, in atespect of which more genera 
principles legislate. More general features being relatively abstract, 
their recognition usually proceeds along with the recognition g 
the value that an individual has for his own sake. 

Weare now ina position to define the concept of ‘right as the 
conception of principles which embody suitabilities of types R 
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actions to features of situations, when such actions are character- 
ized by being consistent with the limit placed on our actions by 
the value judgment ‘every man is an end in himself”. Let us first 
try to see what is involved in an individual’s being an end in 
himself before we discuss how this is involved in an individual’s 
recognition of a principle. To say that an individual is an end in 
himself is to say that he is possessed of a certain value for his own 
sake by vittue of certain characteristic differences that human 
beings have from everything that is non-human. Now the thing 
that is most valued by an individual in his life is happiness—in the 
sense of a feeling of fulfilment and worth which produces joy and 
gratefuluess in being alive. Although such happiness cannot be 
resolved into fulfilment of needs, it can come to exist only through 
the fulfilment of certain needs (both physical, like the need for 
food and warmth, and mental, like the need for recognition or for 
creative activity and so on) felt by an individual and not through 
their frustration. In order that there may be a sense of fulfilment 
it is, of course, necessary that an individual should somewhat 
organize his needs in order of relative importance in his own life, 
and introduce a measure of harmony and integration between 
them; for if the needs are warring between themselves the 
satisfaction caused by the fulfilment of one will be cancelled 
by the frustration of others. To treat human beings as.ends in 
themselves is to respect (unless there is a satisfactory reason why 
one should not do it in a specific instance) whatever makes 
possible the fulfilment of their various needs and calls and the 
acquiring of worth in their own personalities. 

Now to see what some of these principles are. Amongst the 
principles that are highly general are principles concerning respect 
and consideration for others, including respect for life, justice and 
self-improvement. Under the principle of respect may be classi- 
fied such principles as beneficence, non-malevolence, principles 
related to general sympathy and friendliness, principles concern- 
ing the preservation of social forms, principles that operate 
in the field of special relations and truth-speaking. Under the 
heading of special relations come such principles as promise- 
keeping, reparation, returning a benefit, filial gratitude, parental 
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and marital obligations and so on. Under justice come such 
principles as are related to the rejection of all inequalities in social, 
economic and political relations unless the presence of such 
inequalities can be justified on morally tenable grounds. And: 
under self-improvement may be classified principles relating to 
self-control, courage, perseverance, selfcollectedness and so on. 
(The conceptions of these principles show what a close relation 
there is between good attitudes and dispositions, and right 
principles, even though to talk about a right principle is not to 
talk about a good disposition.) 

It is fairly obvious how these principles embody suitabilities of 
a moral nature. The requirement that we should in ouz actions 
have respect for other people and show consideration for their 
needs and interests is in accordance with the limiting condition 
of all moral actions, namely every man is an end in himself. 
If we disregard other people in our actions and show no concern 
for their possible needs and purposes that may be involved we 
treat them as if they are of no consequence. This is to violate the 
value that they have as individuals. The principle of justice which 
demands that nobody should be treated in a way that appears 
to be prejudicial or preferential, unless there are morally adequate 
reasons for doing so, is also consistent with this condition, for to 
treat aryone prejudicially is to assume that there is no need to 
recognize him as an individual in the same’ way as there is need 
to recognize the other who is given preference. The principle o 
self-improvement is also consistent with the requirement © 
morality, in as much as when we want to improve ourselves—in 
order that we may have as worthwhile a life as possible—we 
recognize our personalities as ends. For, if we have the ability t° 
modify ourselves—as most of us believe that we have—s° 3$ 
to attain as much value in our own personality as we possibly 
can, it becomes our duty to do so in accordance with the law that 
we are ends in ourselves. For how can we be ends and yet not loo 
for the best that life can offer us? As the less general principles 
may be classified under these in some ways there is no need to 


go into each to show that it is consistent with what may be calle 
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We have said that in circumstances where a less general 
principle conflicts with a more general one, the more general on 
has a superior claim. But the more general a principle is the 
more abstract it is. That is to say, the less it says exactly what we 
should do. We may find ourselves in a situation in which we 
could not serve the legitimate interests of a*person or of a group 
of people by observing the relatively concrete rules and principles 
that are recognized in a community. But, there is no set way in 
which a highly abstract principle like serving the legitimate 
interests of people could be observed in the same manner in 
which the more concrete rules and principles could be observed. 
In such ascase it is the agent who has to find out in the light of this 
principle a specific way of acting that fits the situation, and there 
is no guarantee that the way that he finds fits the case adequately. 
In ordinary circumstances of life, in paying respect to the relatively 
concrete and the more directly regulative principles we also pay 
respect to the more general and less directly regulative ones. In 
telling a person the truth we also respect his person and his 
legitimate needs and interests. But we become conscious of these 
abstract principles only when principles of a lower level conflict 
with them. This is only natural, as the higher-level principles 
are less directly regulative of our actions in the sense that they 
do not tell us exactly what we should do but merely give us a 
perspective from which we could choose. This latter point is 
true, of course, even of less general principles but in a lesser 
degree. A principle like ‘tell the truth’ is more directly regula- 
tive of our actions, for although it does not tell us exactly what 
we should say, it determines the conditions of our choice quite 
rigidly. But a principle like ‘be considerate’ determines our 
choice within a wider limit. 

We have said that the more general a principle the less limited 
is its scope. But even a principle like ‘do not harm or injure 
anybody’ or ‘be considerate to people’s needs’ may have its 
scope limited. One is justified in injuring another in self-defence, 
and when needs of different people conflict we have to choose 
some*in preference to others which means that we cannot be 
considerate to some of the needs involved. The only maxim 
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which is a categorical imperative in the sense that it cannot be 
Violated without violating the point of view of morality is the 
law which defines the limit of moral activities, namely ‘treat 
every man as an end in himself and never as a means only’. (This 
does not mean that nobody must ever be used as a means, only 
nobody should be used as a means only.) 

Now to say that moral principles are hypothetical imperatives 
and it is only the moral law that is a categorical imperative is not 
to say any more than this: the scope of the moral law is not 
limited by anything, whilst that of the principles is limited by the 
law itself. If I am attacked violently by someone I am justified, 
in self-defence, in violating the principle ‘do not harm or injure 
anybody’, because it is necessary to maintain my status as an end 
which is being questioned by the attack. But I am not justified in 
injuring anyone more than is necessary to defend my status as 
an end, for if I do so, I injure his status as an end.? I am justified 
in violating a principle, then, if it conflicts with the limits imposed 
on our actions by the moral law. But so long as a principle remains 
consistent with the moral law its authority remains as categorical 
as that of the law itself. 

Let us now try to see the relation between the law and the 
principles in a little more detail. I am afraid I can only attempt to 
clarify this relation by means of an analogy. The united kingdom 
called the British Isles is comprised of four different areas namely 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. The area or the 
country called England is again divided into smaller areas calle 
counties, and a county in its turn is comprised of even smaller 
areas like boroughs and villages. A borough, say Beckenham, 
comes under the county of Kent, Kent under England, and 
England is a part of the British Isles. The British Isles in its tu" 
is nothing but all the villages, boroughs, towns, counties, etc.» ° 
England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland taken together. 
Now if we are saying something about Beckenham we are in 2 
certain sense saying something about Kent, England and the 


*If Lam forced by circumstances to kill somebody in self-defence I injure his status 35 
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an end, and in that sense my action is morally wrong. But if I am not responsible for th 
circumstances being what they are I am exempt from moral blame. 
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British Isles. And anything that involves the whole of the British 
Isles involves England, Kent and Beckenham. But neither the 
British Isles nor Beckenham is a derivative of the other. Rather 
‘the British Isles’ is the conception of an area which can be 
understood in greater and greater detail from some point of view 
as it is understood to be divided into smalle? and smaller groups 
of local units. But a smaller group is nothing extraneous to the 
bigger group. To subdivide Kent into Beckenham, Bromley, 
ete., is not to add anything to the aréa of England when it is 
thought of,merely in terms of counties. It is to understand the 
area of England in greater detail. Thus the relation between 
England and Kent and Kent and Beckenham is a relation between 
the sub-divisions of the same area and not between arcas which 
exist as distinct localities independently of one another. The areas 
Beckenham and Kent co-exist, one being only a smaller division 
of the other and neither has Kent to exist before Beckenham nor 
Beckenham before Kent in order that Beckenham may be 
grouped under Kent. And although it is true to say that Becken- 
ham is included in Kent, it is not the case that one must know 
Kent before one knows Beckenham. One might know Becken- 
ham and subsequently comè to know of the bigger division 
Kent. Or one might know Kent first and subsequently come 
to know that Beckenham is a borough in Kent. In shert, our 
knowledge of Beckenham is not derived from our knowledge 
of Kent, nor is our knowledge of Kent derived from our know- 
ledge of Beckenham. But our knowledge of Kent and that of 
Beckenham both belong to the conception of the same area, 
namely the British Isles, on different levels of local groupings. 
Similarly, moral principles may be looked upon as manifesta- 
tions of the same point of, view, namely that of morality, but 
representing different levels in our conceptions of human needs 
and suitabilities of types of actions to features of situations in- 
volving such needs. A principle of a higher level then implies a 
principle of a lower level just as much as a principle of a lower 
level involves the principle of a higher level. To say that one 
principle is more general than another which is in some ways 
included in i is not to say that the less general is deduced from 
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the more general, just as to say that Beckenham is a borough in 
“Kent is not to deduce something from our knowledge of Kent. 
If Beckenham and places like it did not exist Kent would not 
exist either. In a similar way a principle like ‘be considerate 
could not be observed without observing lower-level principles 
like “be truthful’, ‘keep a promise’, etc. Again, if the principle 
‘be truthful’ is properly understood as a moral principle it cannot 
be accepted without accepting a principle like ‘be considerate’. 
Thus the traffic is not one way only, the deduction of the less 
from the more general, but it runs both ways—the implication 
of the more general in the less general and of the less general in 
the more general. The division of principles into more or ei 
general is on the basis of the varieties of actions and types © 
needs that are involved, just as the classification of areas into 
counties or boroughs depends upon the extent of the localities 
involved. 

It is no doubt true that when a less general principle is doubted 
we appeal to the authority of a more general principle which 
seems to back it up. One who would otherwise not keep 2 
promise may be convinced about the moral appropriateness O 
promise-keeping by being told that 1f people in general refused to 
keep their promises social harmony will suffer. This might nt 

uce aa impression that social harmony is the reason which 
justifies the keeping of a promise or that the justification of the 
principle of promise-keeping is deduced from that of social har- 
mony. I am not denying that this might constitute a justification 
for keeping promises for somebody or other, but in what sense 1$ 
this a justification: Why should the conception of social harmony 
appeal to one as morally authoritative when promise-keeping 
does not? If one would not dare disturb social harmony for fear 
of what might happen to one’s own interests, one is acting 0? 
prudence and not on moral considerations. But if one is in such “a 
frame of mind as to see the moral authority of the conception 
involved in social harmony, independently of what might happi 
to one’s own self in case of harmony being disturbed, one WOU 
also see the moral point of promise-keeping independently g 
, social harmony (without questioning, of course, that socl# 
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harmony is morally desirable). Whatever authority a moral 
principle has it must have on its own back as a relatively concrete? 
formulation of the moral law at a certain level of understanding 
concerning the suitability of a type of activity to certain features 
present in situations in which the satisfaction of human needs is 
involved and in which human beings may be treated as ends. A 
justification of a lower-level principle by a higher-level principle 
or by the moral law is thus not a dedugtive justification. The 
justification of a principle (if we should call it ‘justification’ at all, 
in view of the fact that the moral point of a principle—when it is 
evident—is self-evident) is a matter of giving it added support 
through clarification of its implications; it is not a process of 
making it acceptable through anything different from itself. If 
I decide not to harm somebody I was going to harm by being told 
that he is an end in himself, what has happened is not that 
additional information has justified the principle ‘do not harm 
anybody’ which I previously found to be unacceptable but that 
this principle has for the first time become a principle for me 
through a clarification of its implications. If I am bent upon 
harming somebody the piece of information that he is an end in 
himself will carry little weight, for this is what I am implicitly 


refusing to recognize or, at least, to act on by deciding to harm 


him. > 


The term ‘right’, we have said, may be applied to self-evident 
principles which are consistent with the moral law. That does not 
mean, however, that all the principles of a moral nature have 
already been formulated and that they are known to cach and 
all. ‘Selfevident means ‘self-justified’ and not that they are 
already evident or evident to each and all. It may here be asked 
whether this self-evidence is logical or moral selfevidence. Let 
us accept that the general proposition ‘murder is wrong’ isa self 
evident proposition. This would be logically self-evident only if 
we mean by ‘murder’ wrong killing. But then the proposition 
becomes a tautologous one. What the moral proposition asserts, 
however, 'is that the taking of another’s life is wrong and not 
simply that when the taking of another’s life is wrong, it is wrong. 
The moral scifcvidence of a proposition is different from logical 
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selfevidence when the word ‘logical’ is understood in a narrow 
sense. By the ‘moral self-evidence’ of a proposition is meant that 
the proposition is self-evident according to the logic of moral 
reasoning. To say that a particular reasoning is moral is to say that 
the reasoning in question is based on certain assumptions of the 
nature of standards of judgment—the assumptions being of sucha 
nature that one feels justified in proceeding on their basis, as long 
as one is looking at the things concerned from a characteristic point 
of view. The most fundamental of these assumptions is that every 
individual is an end in himself, in the light of which it becomes 
evident that it is wrong to take the life of a human being, for to do 
so is to deny his status as an end in himself. ‘It is wrong to take 
the life of a human being’ is, then, a proposition that is morally 
self-evident (or evident according to the logic of moral reasoning) 
and not logically, the term ‘logically’ being understood in a 
narrow sense. 

Now a principle stands for the suitability of a type of activity 
to a kind of situation or feature of situations involving human 
needs. As our experiences involving other people grow and the 
extent of our activities expands, new conceptions of suitabilitics 
dawn upon us and sometimes a prińciple not yet thought of gets 
formulated on the occasion of a practical decision. It is not necess- 
ary thit we must be consciously aware of the considerations 0? 
which we act before we can act in accordance with them. On the 
contrary it sometimes happens that we behave appropriately to 3 
situation—and our behaviour shows that we do not doubt its 
appropriateness—without having consciously figured it out that 
the situation demands what it does and that the way in which 
we are behaving is the appropriate way. Take, for instance, the 
case of a man who steps on to the street from the pavement tO 
cross the road; the sound of a horn makes him alert and he finds 
himself in danger of being run ever by a car. Without stopp"8 
to think, the man steps back to, the pavement. His action 1 
appropriate to the situation, but most probably he has nee 
consciously thought either (i) that he must save his life or W 
that to save his life he must go out of the reach of the oncoming 
car. (Let us suppose that the incident has happenec. for the first 
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time in the man’s life so that it cannot be explained by habit.) 
But his behaviour leaves no doubt in our minds that he agree’ 
with both (i) and (ii). This sort of behaviour has sometimes 
been referred to as an instance of wisdom of the bédy in order to 
distinguish it from the sort of behaviour whith is consciously 
thought out as fitting to an accepted purpose. There is, of course, 
a danger in our talking of the ‘wisdom of the body’, for it 
might be taken to mean that our mind apd body are two things 
somehow joined together to produce a man. But those who 
talk about, this wisdom do not necessarily imply any bifurcation 
in the human personality. They may only wish to point out that 
human anderstanding and response belong to different levels of 
awareness and only at certain levels does this awareness become 
a conscious one. At levels lower than this we respond to situations 
in such a way that it may with justice be said that we understand 
the nature of the situation and the appropriateness of our be- 
haviour to it, although we do not know consciously that we 
understand. Similarly it is possible that we sometimes understand 
the implications of a principle and the appropriateness of our 
behaviour to it at this lower level, which means that we are not 
able to formulate a principle even when we act in accordance 
with it. Thus it is justified to talk about a principle being implicit 
in our conduct even when it has not taken any definite shape in 
our conscious minds. Of course, our behaviour may be appro- 
priate to a situation purely by accident. But when we con- 
sistently behave in a certain way in a certain type of situation it 
can fairly be said that we are acting on a principle in the sense that 
we are implicitly agreeing with it in our conduct. It is then not 
necessarily the case that all the moral principles that we may refer 
to by the term ‘right’ havg definitely been formulated or that a 
principle to be a principle must be known to all as a verbalized 
formula. As human situations ‘grow or change, new suitabilities 
that may form the content of principles may arise which are at 
first recognized at a lower level and only subsequently consciously 
formulated. 

Now what exactly is involved in our respecting a principle? 
It can hardly be the case that we begin with an abstract principle 
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irrespective of any particular situation that we may be in and do 

“what it says is right. We do whatis suitable to a particular situation 
here and now without stopping to think what sort of a principle 
is relevant to {t and what follows from that principle. Rather, a 
principle may be read out of our actual behaviour when we 
continue to act in ‘some consistent manner. There are times, 
of course, when an agent does not know what action in particular 
or sort of action suits the situation present. He might then con- 
sciously adopt a principle which somehow appears to be relevant 
and see what sort of action would be in accordance with it in this 
particular case. But the abstract and general nature of a principle 
gives him no more than a guidance in approaching “the issue 
of deliberation. It does not so much deliver a definite conclusion 
as help the agent towards finding one by eliminating some 
possible courses of conduct which are definitely found to be not 
in accordance with it. The logical force of a general principle 
lies mainly in this, that it can lead the agent to reject some possible 
or proposed actions as being unsuitable to the situation as viewed 
morally. How much we positively get out of a principle depends 
upon the complexity of the situation. But there is no doubt that a 
principle is a positive conception of a suitability and it orients us in 
certain directions rather than in others, 

Finally, does it or does it not do us any good to be taught 
general principles of morals? General principles have no more 
than a broad regulative function in determining what we shoul 
actually do. They might lead us to reject certain possible ways © 
behaving towards which we feel impelled, as contrary to the 
conceptions of morally suitable actions. But they only provide a 
framework within which deliberations and decisions regarding 
what we should do may take place. Itthas sometimes been objecte 
that the teaching of fixed principles makes our minds rigid, 2° 
rigidity is fatal to creative morality; and after all is said and don’ 
the only morality that is practically important is morality that 
is creative. If we are taught certain fixed principles from which 
we are to deduce our duties we are being taught to forego out 
individual judgments and decisions in favour of a set pattern- 
Life is too complex and too much in a flux to be tied down t° 
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patterns. There is much truth in this objection, but it is not 
fatal to principles that are highly general and abstract. If it is true? 
that a principle like ‘be considerate to others’ gives a certain 
pattern to our behaviour, it is equally true that fhere is ample 
scope for creative moves within the limits of the pattern. Indeed, 
there is a certain sense in which this principle demands that we 
should be creative, for it is nothing but a formal statement of a 
suitability to which a content is given by qur decisions. A general 
principle does not at all tell us what exactly we should do, only 
it tells us (leaving extreme cases aside) whether that which we 
think we should do is not morally unsuitable to the situation 
involved? We can thus adopt certain general principles and at the 
same time retain our individual initiative and judgment. 

There is yet another objection to the teaching of principles 
which I find has a great deal of truth in it. A child may be taught 
the abstract principle ‘be considerate’, but it remains an empty 
verbiage so long as he has not had lots of experiences in which 
he is in a position either to fulfil or frustrate other people’s needs 
and interests and so long as he does not learn from actual practice 
the distinction between the type of action that shows considera- 
tion and the type of action that does not. A principle like ‘be 
considerate? becomes a principle only through one’s actually 
learning to be considerate in the practical business of life. That 
is to say, a child does not become considerate by hearing ‘be 
considerate’ independently of any context of action. One comes 
to adopt this principle, if one does, because one has learnt through 
practical conflicts of life to be considerate. This I think is largely 
true; there is no short cut to morality, at least to morality in 
the world known to us. One comes to realize—and it is a matter 
of realization and not merely of knowledge in the sense of being 
informed—what is right by doing what is right and perhaps 
doing also what is wrong and*in coming to see the distinction 
between the two in practical experience. It is hardly conceivable 
‘that a child could be made into a saint merely by the passing 
over of certain verbal information about the requirements of 
morality, and as far as practical understanding goes it only comes 
through widé personal contact with both good and evil, right and 
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wrong. In order that this practical understanding may take place 
$ child has to be left with some room to grow as an individual 
person and given opportunities to take personal decisions cven 
though some df the disasters that result from it could be avoided 
if others decided on his behalf. And this remains the only way to 
learn to act morally. “ 

In spite of all these considerations, however, principles are not 
reduced to useless fictions.. They retain their significance as the 
logical implicates’ of certain types of conduct when these are 
looked at morally—conduct that we actually know of and conduct 
that we think could or should exist. Moreover, they have a 
certain practical significance of an important kind. Although it 
is true that a principle becémes a principle only when we have 
learnt to act in accordance with it, it is not true that our coming 
to learn to act in accordance with it may not be helped in some 
ways through a process of teaching. A child must teach himself 
to be considerate, but his self-teaching may be made considerably 
easier by his being told to be considerate on appropriate occasions. 
Further, our adherence to a principle may be of different degrees, 
particularly to principles that are highly general. Most of us are 
often pulled in different directions, and although we may recognize 
the authority of a principle in general, its demand may be to? 
high fo? us to want to obey it in any particular case. The reitera- 
tion of a principle, even when it is nothing new to us, often adds 
to the hold that it actually has over us by bringing it to the centre 
of our attention. 

I shall now turn to the concept of ‘duty’. When understood to 
be distinguishable from the concept of ‘right’ it refers to parti- 
cular acts most suitable from the point of view of morality t° 
particular situations in which an agent is called upon to act. 
Particular situations of life are specific in nature and they may show 
the relevance of more than one principle. Moreover, if a situation 
is very complex, the precise features:in it that are morally relevant 
may not be obvious. It is therefore iricumbent on us to try t° 
understand the concrete character of a situation before we C3” 
proceed to act in a manner that is prescribed by a principie: 
Instead of its being the case that we deduce our dutits from self- 
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evident principles of morals, normally to see that a principle is 
operative in a particular case is to sec what is our duty. I said 
normally, for we are not under an obligation to do whatever a 
principle says is right whenever a principle is recognized to be 
relevant in any particular case. What is right—the term being 
used in the sense of a principle—has been termed by Ross a 
“prima facie duty or obligation’. A general conception of right 
stands for the suitability of a type of actign X to a characteristic 
feature Y found in a situation. If one is in a situation which shows 
feature Y gnc is, on the face of it, undef an obligation to perform 
X; and this obligation stands unless the situation shows other 
features as well which confer on us a different obligation. It is 
thus not necessarily the case that we are under an obligation to 
perform any particular action whenever we recognize that a 
principle is relevant in a particular case, for the obligation may be 
no more than a prima facie one. The action that is actually binding 
on usis one that is suitable to the total situation as viewed morally 
and not merely to any particular feature of it, if the total situation 
shows more than one morally relevant aspect. It can, therefore, 
be said that we cannot and do not deduce our duties from general 
principles. A rule (principle) can only be abstract, while a par- 
ticular act must have a concrete character to fit a concrete situa- 
tion. So it will always be necessary to satisfy ourselves that a 
situation fits in completely within the conception of an abstract 
moral feature before we act on a principle, and for this no rule 

can be given. oe 
What function, then, do principles play in the determination 
of our duties if we do not deduce these from the principles? As 
I have already remarked, as far as unambiguous instances are 
concerned to see our duty is to recognize a principle and to 
recognize a principle is to see our duty, and there are not two 
successive steps involved from ene to the other. But in ambiguous 
r duty lies, and it 


instances we do not see plainly wherein our 


becomes necessary for us to appeal to a general principle. Here a 
(i.e. we wish to respect the 


principle is accepted as a standard ae E 
conception of moral suitability that is embodied in a principle; 


for instancepwe may wish to do justice to an individual or to a 
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group) in the light of which the situation is approached. This 
erients us towards singling out those features of the situation 
which particularly bear upon it, and these when considered fully 
—after due weight is given to other features, of course—may lead 
us towards a particular action which fits these features as well as 
it is possible under the circumstances. A principle, then, acts as a 
standard in the light of which we approach the question of our 
duty, when we do not see our duty directly. Again, when we 
wish to judge whether a particular action. performed fits the 
situation as well as it is possible for an action to fit it morally, it 
is the conception of a principle (or conceptions of principles) 
that acts as the standard of evaluation. Much of the controversy 
in Ethics as regards the self-evident nature of what is right may 
be traced to a confusion between the concept of ‘right’ in its 
general significance and the concept of ‘duty’ which stands for 
what is right in a particular case, or to 

between ‘duty’ which is another name fo 
‘duty’ which refers to something that is ri 
Kant says that we must do our duty come 
to talk of our duties in general terms, like our duty to tell the 
truth and so on, a difficulty is created becayse of Kant’s refusal to 
make a distinction between ‘duty’ which means a particular 
action which fits a particular situation and ‘duty’ which means 
the general suitabili 


put it in another way, 
r ‘right’ in general and 
ght in particular. When 
what may and proceeds 


at is right in general has. 
Ifevident unless the par- 
ther moral relevance than 


a e. But controversies, 
which are complex (ie. which show the relevance of more than 
one principle) and there it is 


p as important to exercise one’s own 
judgment in accepti incis 


1e situation in accordance 
i $ “Y Tespect to the prima facie obligations involved 
in the conceptions of standards, The rigorism of Kant’s moral 
theory could be avoided if he distinguished ‘tight’“from ‘duty’ 
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and made it clear that the impossibility of questioning the right- 
ness of what is right belongs to the plane of abstract thought 
about general suitabilities. 

Here it is useful to compare the formulation of aprinciple with 
that of a law in physics. A law in physics can only be formulated 
in terms that are unconditional, it cannot bé expected to include 
all the limitations that exist in practice on its operations. Let us 
take, for instance, Snell’s Law—the ratio of the sines of the angle 
of incidence and refraction is constant. There are certain sub- 
stances which do not behave in the way the law suggests, but these 
are not specifically mentioned in the body of the law itself. 
As Toulmin puts it, ‘Most transparent substances of uniform 
density, excluding only certain crystalline material such as Ice- 
land Spar, have been found to refract light in such and such a 
manner” is not what we call Snell’s Law’. But a law does not be- 
come invalid if it is found that it is inapplicable to certain things 
under certain circumstances. A principle, likewise, is a general. 
statement of a suitability which cannot be questioned so long as we 
are talking about the conception involved in this general statement. 
What can be questioned is the application of a principle toa 
particular case. That is to say, in so far as a principle is applicable, 
its applicability in relation to a characteristic approach to an issue 
needs no support, which is another way of saying that isis self- 
evident. It is therefore a truism to say, that no exception to a 
principle can exist so long as we have in mind merely the character 
of a principle; but although a truism, it is a valid statement. But 
when it comes to an actual situation, it is possible to find that the 
scope of a principle somehow relevant to the situation is yet 
limited to this particular case because of such and such factors also 
Present in the case which arg not catered for in the principle. oe 
cannot therefore agree with Kant that it is always our duty to te 
the truth whenever in conerete*situations.of life we are asked by 
anybody about something os ether. Yet the principle ‘tell the 
truth’ remains a self-evident general principle. 

It is no doubt true that we are all apt to find good reasons 
for making an exception to a principle in our own case, es 
perhaps by %eferring to some principles as: duties i perfect 
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obligation Kant had it in mind that very often bi aor 
ethat are sought for violating an obligation of t k i we 
not acceptable from the point of _view of age ty. roped 
is why the term ‘prima facie obligation” suits the ca es 
admirably. Our obligation to act in a way which is recomme! pic 
by a principle (relevant to the situation) stands, unless a me 
obligation of even greater authority requires us to act cont a 
to it. Admittedly it is mot as easy to form an adequate decisi 
in such matters as it sounds on paper; yet the difficulties may 
perhaps be unduly magnitied, particularly because a moral act = 
make very exacting demands on some of the inclinations an ape 
may naturally feel. In any case, the obligation to follow a Pa a 
ciple is ‘prima facie’ as suggested by Ross and not unconditiona 
Kant thinks. 

Now the term ‘prima facie obligation’ is a term that a 
been called by Strawson ‘a deceptively helpful notion a2 £ 
deception possibly lies in this, Suppose someone says ‘I ag 
an obligation to do X’, meaning an action which actually is P 
duty. If questioned how he knows that he is obliged to do 
the man may say that he knows it because the existence of the 
circumstances of the kind P (which is what the existing circum- 
stance is) entails an obligation of the kind X, or in other wane 
becausehe has a prima facie obligation to do X. Here it looks as i 
the man has given an explanation of how he has discerned his duty- 
But, says Strawson, the knowledge of particular obligations (of 
Obligations as Strawson would put it) is a pre-condition of any 
knowledge of prima facie obligation (or obligation as Strawson 
would put it). To say therefore that one knows X to be one’s duty 
because one knows that X constitutes a ‘prima facie’ obligation is 


to put the cart before the horse. Oneknows one’s obligations (i.c. 
prima facie obligations) 


because one knows one’s Obligations. To 
suppose that one know 


ws one’s Obligations because one knows 
one’s obligations is to be deceived by th 


; he term ‘prima facie’. 

Now which do we know first, obligation or Obligation? I 
usion in the very posing of the question 
t under ordinary circumstances, wlien we 
do not have any doubt as tegards what is our duty (particular 
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obligation or Obligation), there are not two distinct processes, 
one of discerning a prima facie obligation and another of deduc- 
ing a particular obligation from it. For to see that X is one’s duty 
in the situation Y is to recognize implicitly thay X is a type of 
action that fits the type of features that are morally relevant 
in situation Y—if by the word ‘duty’ is meant a moral act and not 
merely an act one is personally disposed to undertake. Here there 
is no question therefore of deducing one from the other. The 
matter, however, becomes complicated when we do not see our 
duty diregtly. Let us suppose that th@ situation in which we are 
called upon to act is Y and we do not know what to do, not 
because» we do not find any morally relevant aspect in it but 
because there is more than one morally relevant aspect and the 
actions required by these aspects oppose one another in some 
ways, What we have to do in such a case is to analyse the situation 
in order to see as clearly as possible its various morally relevant 
aspects. Let us suppose these aspects are p, q, ™ When we have 
come to this stage we may find that p is such that it confers on 
us the obligation to do m, q, 1, and r, o. Since we can only do 
one of these acts (suppose that this is so) it cannot be said that 
m, n, o are our obligations but it is perfectly sensible to say that 
they represent prima facie obligations (i.e. they appear to be 
obligations when certain features of a situation are considered). 
Now suppose further that we find p to be the most urgent or 
important moral aspect of the situation, then our prima facie 


obligation to do m becomes an actual obligation. The process of 


thinking that is involved in this deliberation is, of course, not 
deductive. To say ‘m is my duty here and now because I have a 
prima facie obligation to do m whenever a feature of the sort p 
is the most prominent moral feature in a situation is not e 
deduce anything from anything. It is to support a particular 
apprehension of duty—if such a suppart is ee ee saying 
that the undertaking of what. one is proposing to undertake means 
respecting a principle (a prima facie obligation) that ought to 
respected in this case, inasmuch as this principle recommends 
an attion that is morally most fitting to the situation, under the 
circumstantes. This sort of thinking or ressoning does not fit 
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in with either inductive or deductive reasoning, the only two types 
cf reasoning that are usually recognized as logical. The ga 
appears to me to be this. Inductive and ise i ee ve 
processes of reasoning appropriate for the consideration c 
value facts, something more is needed for a process of reasoning 
which is evaluative. For every act of evaluation proceeds in = 
light of a standard—implicit or explicit—and ‘the oe 
thinking in evaluation „consists in showing the relevance : 3 
particular standard in a Case—a standard which would either 
justify itself or can be shown: to be ultimately backed by something 
which justifies itself. This sort of reasoning has a logic of its own 
and this logic operates once we have accepted the standard in- 
volved, yet it cannot be put down to any definite logical pattern. 
Although our particular duties cannot be looked upon as 
deductions from general principles, principles play an important 
regulative part in the determination of duties in so far as a man 
adopts the point of view of morality. To adopt the point of "a 
of morality is to act in conformity with certain very genera 
conceptions as to the value of human beings as individuals and as 
to the sorts of human behaviour that fit in with this supposed 
value of individuals as persons in ‘situations showing certain 
characteristic features. Of course, the part these general con- 
ceptions:play can only be regulative, i.e. they tell us that certain 
sorts of actions will be inconsistent with the point of view of 
morality in certain situations rather than directly inform us of a 
particular action that fits a particular situation. But in so far as 
a man adopts the point of view of morality he accepts the 
regulative authority of these conceptions, with which his own 
considerations as to what is his duty are required to be in accord. 
Also he accepts that if it becomes necessary to question one s 
estimation of duty, it is the Conceptions of these principles which 
provide one with the standard, ether implicit or explicit, of a 
value judgment in this respect. Inasmuch as the point of view of 
morality is an impartial point of view—a point of view from 
which one looks at oneself and not only at others as an impartial 
spectator—it may be said that it is more reasonable that a human 


being should adopt this point of view than that he skbuld not. 


, Cd 
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Now we have said that the concept of ‘duty’ applies to par- 
ticular actions that are morally most suitable to particula 
situations. But when we apply the concept of ‘duty’ we also mean 
that some agent or other is obliged to act in that particular way 
which is morally most suitable to the situation. The question 
of duty arises in situations in which certair changes need to be 
effected. One hat then to understand certain things about the 
persons and things involved in a situation, the features that need 
to be changed as well as the changes “that need to be brought 
about. Moreover, one has to be reasdhably certain of the con- 
sequences that will follow one’s acting in a certain way. All these 
give risesto a certain difficulty. In view of the fact that moral 
Situations are often complex, it cannot be expected that every- 
one would have the same opinion about the moral nature of a 
situation and about what is suitable to it. It is by no means always 
the case that a man, however virtuous he may be, has a full grasp 
of the nature of a situation or of the consequences that will 
actually follow an action. In fact nobody can visualize all the 
consequences that will follow an action, except in cases which 
are very simple and straightforward. To say then that a man is 
obliged to do that which i3 most suitable to a situation 1s to 
demand the impossible. A man cannot be obliged to do what he 
cannot do and often a man does not know beforehand that a 
particular action is the most suitable to a situation. It has therefore 
been held that obligation is subjective and not objective. That is 
to say, a man is obliged to do not what the real situation really 
demands but, what the agent thinks is demanded by theesituation 
whose nature he seriously supposes to be ofa certain kind. A man 
cannot be obliged, says Ross, to act in relation to a y 
Supposing that X expressesghe real nature of the situation, 1f he 


sincerely believes that the situation demanding an = oe 
him is of the nature Y. Again, Aman cangot do P, whic is wha 
usly believes that the 


“hia 5. : 
the situation really demands, af he serio 

ituati ` i s Ross, that a man 
Situation demands Q. We do not believe, says Eb 
acts rightly if he acts contrary to his convictions gei i ira 
acting’ he accidentally produces the results that are desira is 
Again, we do not blame a man for doing P, if he seriously 


` 
` 
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believes that the doing of P is his duty even if the consequences of 
doing P are not desirable. Ross admits that the objective view is 
in some ways implied in the way we use the concepts of duty 

and ‘obligation’. But he says that it is subjective rightness that is 
ethically more important. And consequently one’s obligation is 
obligation to do whet one thinks one ought to do. 

I think that subjective rightness is cthically important. Its 
recognition is based on the recognition of the personal character 
of the responsibility that’a moral agent has in undertaking an 
action. A man cannot be held properly responsible for his actions 
unless he acts on personal (i.e. subjective) conviction. To demand 
that a man must do what is objectively right whether or not he 
believes it to be right is an impossible demand. But it is objective 
in another sense. A man’s personal opinion is not necessarily 
adequate, and quite often it leaves scope for improvement. As far 
as morals is concerned there is always an obligation on a man to 
keep before him the objective ideal of a most suitable action as well 
as to endeavour to approximate to it as far as possible. The 
excuse ‘I did not know it to be my duty’ does not always exempt 
a man from moral blame but it would do so if obligation is 
nothing but subjective. I do not therefore think that subjective 
rightness is ethically the more important. Rather, objective 
rightness is the ideal which an agent in his subjective approach 


to what is right is obliged to respect as far as it is possible for 
him to do so, 3 


The next question to be asked is, 


are obliged to do? An act, says Ross, is the production of a 
change in a state of affairs or, as in comparatively few cases, 
maintenance of a state of affairs which also involves change in 
some ways, in so far as the state of affairs will not be maintained 
without the act. Now the only changes we can directly produce 
are changes in our body or mirad. But, says Ross, in his The 
Right and the Good these are notsassuch what as a rule we think 
is our duty to produce. Ross takes a simple act lixe fulfilling the 
promise of returning a book to a friend. Suppose that one 
decided to return it by post. Between the packing and posting © 

the book and the raceiving of that by the friend there intervenes 


“What exactly is it that we 
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a series of occurrences. The utilitarian would say that our duty is 

to act in a certain way, e.g. pack and post the book, so as to» 
produce a certain consequence, ¢.g. the receiving of the book 

by the friend. But, says Ross, it is not the packing and posting 

that is our duty. Our duty is to fulfil pur promise, i.e. put the 

book in our friend’s possession. One’s act is right not qua the 

packing and posting of a book but qua the securing of the friend’s 

receiving the book. If the friend does not, get the book because 

of certain intervening occurrences it Still remains one’s duty 

to secure one’s friend another copy. hus an act is right qua 

being an ensuring of one of the particular states of affairs of 
which itds an ensuring, namely, in the case we have taken, of 
the friend’s receiving the book he has been promised. The packing 

and posting are right only incidentally. It is not the case that our 

duty is to do certain things, packing and posting, which will 

produce a certain result, receiving of the book. Our duty is to 

ensure the receiving of the book by the friend, i.e. to fulfil our 

promise. 

Ross gives a somewhat different account of which we are 
obliged to do in Foundations of Ethics. There it appears that 
instead of its being our duty to secure that our friend gets the 
book our duty is to set ourselves to bring the receiving about. 
But setting ourselves to do something is to produce some shanges 
in our body and mind which is not what Ross thinks is our duty 
as such in The Right and the Good. This modified view, as far 
as L can make out, comes rather near the utilitarian view, namely, 
our duty is to do something (in this case, to set ourselves) to 
bring about a certain result (the receiving of the book). There is, 
of course, an important difference; while according to the 
utilitarian view what is oureduty to do—in order that a certain 
result may be brought about—may be of many different kinds, 
depending upon the kind of résult that js to be brought about, 
Ross and Prichard would say,tlat what is our duty is always the 
same, namely, to set ourselves to do something. 

The substitution of ‘setting ourselves to bring about some 
result for ‘bringing about some result’, Ross believes, helps one 
to decide ir? favour of the subjective viewsof duty. But this 


` a 
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account does not seem to me quite satisfactory. There is, of course, 
a certain plausibility in saying that our obligation is an obligation 
to set ourselves to do a certain thing. For unless we do so no 
action would follow. Further, this is what we are directly capable 
of doing, while the state of affairs we intend to bring about 
comes about relatively indirectly, But it does not seem to me that 
we need conceive of our ‘obligation to set ourstlves to do some- 
thing’ and ‘our obligation to bring about a certain state’ as 
contraries, so that a substitution of one by the other is called for. 
Rather, these two obligations are two aspects of the. same task, 
namely, the doing of our duty—one is the aspect of doing some- 
thing to ourselves with a view to start ourselves off as agents, 
and the other is that of effecting a certain change in the existing 
state of affairs. As Ross himself says, even if we had set ourselves 
to bring about that our friend gets the book we have promised 
to return to him by packing and posting it and our friend does not 
receive it due to an accident in the post-office, we are still under 
an obligation to secure him another copy. The only difference 
that the modified view makes is this. An agent who had set him- 


self to bring about that the friend gets the books is thereby free 


of blame, irrespective of whether the friend actually gets the book 
or not. It still remains the agent’s duty to secure the receiving of 
the book by the friend, but he is not blameworthy for his friend’s 
not having received it already, as he would be if he had not sent 
it at all. If the agent has done his duty only when the friend has 
actually received the book and not when he has carefully packed 
and posted it, believing his action to be the most fitting to the 
requirement that his friend gets the book in time, it cannot be 


ronan a is purely subjective. A man will have 
one his duty when he has sent a bbok i£ he thinks 
that this is the be a Book off by post if he 


st possible means of securing the receiving © 

his friend actually gets it— 
ot go beyond setting him- 
ting to a supposed situation. 
what fits the situation, there 
that the agent’s obligation 1S 
Situation, althotigh there are 


y 
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circumstances where this ideal can only be realized more or less 
and in which it is possible only to think that a certain action fits, 
the situation and not know it with any degree of certainty. 

As to the dispute between Ross and the utilitarjans regarding 
whether it is our duty to do something, to bring about a certain 
good result or tq produce a certain state of-affairs. On the face 
of it there scems! to be little difference between saying that it 
is our duty to pack and post a book in, order to produce the 
result that our friend gets it and that’ it is our duty to secure 
the receiving of the book by our fried through such activities 
as packing and posting of the book. They appear to be two 
alternative ways of saying the samé thing as far as a particular 
instance of duty is concerned. But, says Ross, there is a difference, 
and as far as I can see the difference is a difference of implications. 
According to the utilitarian account an act is right because of the 
goodness of the consequences that are produced by it. It is then 
the action consisting in the packing and posting of the book that 
is right and its rightness belongs to it because of the good result 
that it brings about, namely, that the friend gets the book and is 
satisfied_—or would normally be satisfied. This way of putting the 
thing may be quite harmless as long as the situation demanding a 
certain kind of action from us is comparatively simple. But as 
soon as the situation begins to be complex and a straightforward 
connection between a particular action and certain results cannot 
be seen: with certainty determination of our duties becomes 
impossible (for our duty is to do that which will bring about a 
certain good result). Moreover, ifin a complex case we fgel some- 
what sure (which is different from saying that we know) that a 
certain course of action will bring about a certain good result 
we may embark on the course of action thinking only of the 
result that we think is going to follow and not at all of the 
character of the action itself, Ross’s acqount has this advantage 
over the utilitarian one in sughevases that an act has to be under- 
stood as right because of what it is, ie. because of its own 
character as the bringing about of a state of affairs and not 
because of some results understood as its consequences as distinct 
from the acttitself. In other words, when we have to decide on a 
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particular action as the right one in a complex situation, it will 
aot do, as far as morality is concerned, to hit upon any action 
which we think will give rise to certain consequences we accept 
as good—thisgwould have done if we understood the ‘rightness’ 
of an action merely in terms of good consequences—what we 
have also to consider is the character of the act itself as an integral 
part in the bringing about of a state of affairs, tiie bringing about 
of which in a certain situation constitutes, in some ways, an obli- 
gation on the part of an agent. To take a concrete example. X 
has promised Y to be preséat at a party given by him qn a certain 
evening. Due to an unexpected offer X gets a free ticket in the 
same evening for an opera which he had wanted to see but had 
not been able to afford. The pleasure that he would get out of his 
visit to the opera is very much more than the pleasure that he 
himself or his friend would get out of his presence at the party. 
We cannot even say that the disappointment caused to the friend 
by his absence would be of a great magnitude. If we are to decide 
in terms of good Consequences we shall have to say that the act 
of paying a visit to the opera would be the right act. But if we 
are to think of our duty as the bringing about of a state of affairs 
which ought to be brought about, then clearly the act of going 
to the party would be the tight act, inasmuch as by so doing he 
will brieg about a state of affairs which he ought to bring about— 
namely, the fulfilment of his promise. The mere fact of a promise 
being made confers on one thé responsibility of keeping that 
promise and an action is tight as the fulfilling of that responsibility 
quite apart from any particular good result that might follow. 
The utilitarian might say that it is the fulfilment of the promise 
that is the good result to be produced in this case. But if the 
pleasure and over-all benefit produced by X’s going to the opera 
is greater than those produced by his going to the party, then to 


choose a good conseq 
more than a consideration of conse 


a : 6 quences. It is already to recog- 
nise the prior claint of 


Promise-keeping as the fulfdment of an 


oe 
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obligation that an agent has, even when it does not lead to greater 
- pleasure. It is possible for the utilitarian to say in reply that the 
general fulfilling of promises is essential for human happiness 
and although the fulfilment-of this particular pron ise would not 
lead to greater happiness a failure to falfil it will contribute to 
the weakening of the general practice of promise-keeping in 
society. But suppose that none but the friend whose devotion 
to moral principles is genuine (which means that he may reason- 
ably be expected not to follow the example of his friend) knows 
of this promise being made, and the facy'that this promise has been 
broken will not be known to anyone else. In a case like this we 
necd not fear that the breaking of this promise will lead to the 
weakening of the practice of promise-keeping and the utilitarian 
reply would not cover it. 

'A few more words before I close this chapter on ‘duty’. The 
concept of ‘duty’ is, from the practical point of view, the most 
important and the most fundamental in morals, Moral problems 
arise with the asking of questions like “What should be done about 
this?’ or, ‘Should this have been done or avoided?’ It is only in 
course of answering these questions that we come upon the 
concepts of ‘right’ and ‘good’ which we find provide us with 
standards in terms of which we could proceed to answer the 

But these questions are also the most difficult 
ones to answer. The mere fact that a question is asked shows that 
the answer is not evident. But the nature of the conceptions that 
can be referred to by ‘tight’ and ‘good’ in their capacity as 
standards is evident. But they are abstract and general conceptions 
which do not fully cater for the concrete nature of all particular 

fers on us the responsibility of 


instances of action. This con e re 
exercising our individual judgment and discretion in our approach 


to individual issues, although, of course, in accordance with a 
characteristic point of view. fom which human beings are 
supposed to have a certain vel for their own sakes and which 
requires that we should treat them in certain ways whenever 
certain features involving human needs are involved (these ways 
are efbodied in the conceptions of virtues and principles). 
We must thën have a degree of intelligence in order to discern, 


x 


questions asked. 
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if we are at all able to do so, what our duties are. A moral agent 
äs thus responsible not only for respecting principles but also for- 
making an intelligent approach to the question of what should be 
done in circufastances of a specific kind. In the last resort, it is on 
this that the doing of ovr duties hangs, provided we possess the 
disposition called ‘conscientiousness’ which orients us towards 
the doing of our duties. Philosophy cannot solve the practical 
problems of moral behaviour, for there is no set solution to be 
had. It can only clarify our ideas in terms of which we approach 
a problem at hand and ‘thus can contribute in a round-about 
way towards the finding of a solution, if and when we do find a 
solution to a complicated problem; or, which is equally important, 
if there is no ‘solution’ to be had, towards the realization that 


the question can have no solution in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 
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It is sometimes argued that human, 4chaviour is determined by 
genetic constitution, social environinent, glandular secretions and 
so on, and this being the case judgments of praise and blame are 
out of place. There are many interesting and important questions 
to be asked on this topic but I can only touch upon them here 
as briefly as possible. 

We know that there is some relation between a man’s genetic 
constitution and his achievement. That is to say, given a certain 
genetic constitution we could perhaps say (supposing that our 
knowledge in such matters is sufficiently precise, which is doubt- 
ful) that there are certain things that are beyond the power of 
the man concerned, while certain others are not. But our know- 
ledge of a man’s genetic constitution does not allow u8 to say 
that he must act in such and such particular ways, or do such and 
such particular things. Moral choice is usually exercised over such 
issues (the issue is of this type, ‘Shall I or shall I not keep this pro- 
mise?’ or ‘This man isa foreigner, and he does not know'the price 
of this article; shall I or shall I not charge him more?’) that no 
particular type of genetic constitution is presupposed in order that 
a choice may be exercised at all, and a man with a given con- 
stitution is not bound to decide one way or the other except in 
some restricted cases. For instattte, a man who is constitutionally 
so weak that ke could not? arn to swim cannot reasonably 
be expected to jump into a river to rescue a drowning man. Of 
course, moral behaviour presupposes a degree of intelligence—and 
intelligence is usually recognized to be an inherited (i.e. a con- 
genital) ability—teferred to as average or normal intelligence; 
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and people who may be supposed to be below normal intelligence 
cannot be expected to make a satisfactory moral decision except 
when itis fully covered by habit. It is possible again that glandular 
over- or unéer-secretion makes it impossible for people to 
exercise any control over their own behaviour and such people 
should be recommended for medical treatmer? rather than for 
moral condemnation. But allowance is normilly made in our 
moral judgments for people with physiological and glandular 
deficiency and abnormality if such deficiency and abnormality 
are known to exist; and i€ not made it should be made. When 
we praise or blame people we presuppose that the people 


concerned are normal; and a’; far as these people are concerned, 


in whatever way they may be determined by their constitution 
such determination is not fatal to the possibility of all moral 
choice. Admittedly, it is not always easy to determine whether 
a person is normal in this sense or not. This shows, not that our 
judgments of praise or blame should all be scrapped, but that we 
must take care to find out whether a man’s failures are due to any 
Constitutional limitation, and in case it is we must refrain from 
blaming him. Further, as we cannot always be sure whether a 
man may not be suffering from a constitutional limitation of 


some degree, we should keep an open mind when we blame 
people and be willing to rey 


of an inherited inability may 
this that no such eviden 


our mind about him if4 re 


lishing that a man is limited or tubnormal lies on the one who 
contests the idea that he į 


believe the contrary. There is, of 
this, for at no stage “lo we know 
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enough about a person to be absolutely sure and no doubt we 
make mistakes about people. Even so, it is more reasonable to 
believe that a person is normal when we are not possessed of any 
reason to think that he is not than to believe that he is not without 
any evidence to establish our belief. 

Let us now\ consider sociologica? determination. Human 
behaviour, perils behaviour that is “morally relevant, is 
certainly iniluenced to a great extent by sociological factors. 
Most of us are taught from our early thildhood to do things 
that are usually approved of in the society we live in and not 
to do things that are disapproved” of. As a result of such 
training, pro-attitudes to certain wys of behaving and aversion 
to certain others become almost a second nature to us and we do 
or avoid things without thought. It is hardly possible to deny 
this fact today; but the question is: if a certain habit of acting or 
not acting in a certain way is found—at a certain stage of social 
development—to conflict with the requirements of morality is 
it or is it not possible for us, in principle, to break through the 
habit? If we look at the history of any human society that has 
progressed beyond the most primitive stage we shall find that 
it is possible, at least on the-part of some people; otherwise social 
development could hardly have taken place. Perhaps it is true 
that only people who are exceptional in some ways can do so. 
But ordinary people who belong to the same society do not blame 
one another for behaving in ways that are socially approved of. 
And people who have greater vision in the same society or people 
belonging to other societies should not consider anyone blame- 
worthy for behaving in a way that is approved of in the society 
he belongs to (unless the person is recognizable as exceptional 
in a requisite way) howevgr much they think that the way in 
question is morally unsatisfactory and should be changed. People 
in general should not be blamed for doing what is usually done 
even when what is generall Aone ought not to be done under 
certain changa circumstances. For the ability to see that what is 
generally done may yet be wrong is an exceptional ability and 
it should not be presumed to exist equally in all. But judgments 
of praise and blame can still hold within the_limits of sociological 
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determination, for it is not ore the case that we always do 
iety approves of. s 

aan pie psychological determination, Our A 
of actions certainly depends to a great extent upon the sort Z 
persons we alisady are at the moment of choice, i.e. upon T 

existing attitudes, dispositions and character., Our = a 
dispositions, and character grow almost imper “eptibly pi 
an interplay of many different factors, some being cf the natt ; 
of innate tendencies, others arising from particular circumstances; 


z . e 
they do not come to exist as a result of a plan consciously mad 


: F i ral 
by ourselves. Besides, we héve no say in the matter of what natur 
tendencies we shall feel or 


“vhat circumstances we shall be in, 
A : ae N : or 
particularly in our formative years, after which we are pe 
" i U 
less made. How can we then be blamed for our actions w 


i i ; all 
ultimately depend on conditions that are very little or not at 
under our control: 


Now it is not to be d 
related to the attitudes, 


But the important 
possible for us to ch 


ist 
AMY at any rate, to try to rest 
the hold they have on Sur choié>;‘and if it is not guarantee 
that we shall succeed, nei is it 


ther is 1 guaranteed th-t we shall fail. 
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it may be necessary to look at these habits critically. Their habitual 
behaviour (i.e. behaviour which is, to begin with, learnt) takes 
on more and more the shape of impulsive or stive behaviour. 
And as this happens they beco almost: incapable even of 
thinking of a es it. Therefo; 


> there: isa cert if 
in saying that these people caf/no Idnger-be conside 
moral agents in espect of such) behaviour, and»they-s 
be blamed fur what they do. No\dgubt this is truc'of son 
It is also true that most of us datfnot*be expected Ste 
initiative to find out our undesirable traits, for, whi 
habitual with us is taken for grante. an “fiot any longer 
arouse any question. But we are sony times told of our undesirable 
traits by people who do not like us and sometimes even by those 
who do like us, and then it can no longer be said that we cannot 
change our attitudes because we are unaware of them. Of course, 
some people find it hard or even impossible to believe that 
their attitudes may in any way need changing even when their 
unsatisfactory character is pointed out to them. Maybe in this 
they are determined, but I am inclined to think that one can only 
be determined in this by a sense of exaggerated selfimportance 
which all of us are tempted to feel and which blinds us to any 
of our possible imperfections. But must we accept this import- 
ance as an ultimate fact, simply because it is in some sense natural 
for us to feel it, or is it that normally speaking (normally, because 
a sense of exaggerated self-importance may be a symptom of 
some pathological condition) it is possible for us to learn to 
limit this importance by the importance of whatever lies 
beyond us? p 

It must, of course, be admitted here that the task is not an 
easy one and that how far gne is able to criticize oneself and is 
able to accept criticism depends to quite a considerable extent 
upon how one’s upbringing hes helped one to form appropriate 
pro-attitudes in this respect.” Mevertheléss, it does seem to me 
that as far as normal people are concerned—and however thin 
the distinction between normality and abnormality may be, it will 
not do to say that there is no such distinction at all—it is possible, 
in principle,,for one to realize the inadequacy of one’s existing 
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attitudes and be willing to change them, however true it pi 
gs a matter of fact, be that few people actually do question their 
attitudes. But a difficulty still remains. Changing an existing 
attitude, however undesirable one regards this attitude to be, is 
no easy task, ‘and people show more or less capacity for the 
sustained effort that is necessary for success in tk.s respect. Some 
people, we say, have more strength of charact‘r or will-power 
than others. How can people remodel their attitudes if they are 
lacking in the will-poweé that is necessary to do so? f 
Now I do not know that it has ever been shown that there is 
a necessary connection between 
neurological constitution ang 
will-power, although it is lik 


a particular physiological and 
a certain degree of what is called 
ely that the extent to which one 
could exercise this power is restricted, within wide limits, by 
one’s constitutional make-up, People who are constitutionally 


strong are perhaps capable of greater effort than people who are 
constitutionally weak. But there is no necessary connection 
between the two. In fact, some constitutionally weak people do 
show great tenacity in the field of their interest, but perhaps they 
are exceptional in some ways. In any case, we could hardly 
say that the strength of will that is necessary to make satisfactory 
moral choices through redirecti 

circumstances is co 
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shape. If we know ofa man that he has had a bad upbringing, that 
he was helped very little or not at all in modifying his natural ter- 
dencies, that the circumstances of his early life were such as to cause 
much more frystration than fulfilment which is liktly to give rise 
to a general feeling of resentment and ṣọ on, we should—and per- 
haps we do—m)\ke far greater allowances for his failures than for 
those ofa man who was fortunate in these respects. But it does seem 
to me that people—people whom we would call normal, at any 
rate—do have the capacity to decide to do certain things which are 
not what ‚their predominant tendencies and attitudes, that have 
hitherto been existing, are impellins/them to do. That is to say, 
people are capable of changing tne direction of their existing 
character in some ways (although perhaps not every time this is 
called for); that is what is implied in calling a man an agent or 
in saying that a man is capable of voluntary action, As it is only 
man amongst all created things that is capable of voluntary action 
perhaps it appears somewhat mysterious; and a mystery it is, in 
the sense that there is nothing in our experience in terms of which 
it could fully be explained. 

There is another variety of determinism, that of psycho- 
analysis, which differs as a doctrine in some ways from ordinary 
psychological determinism. Some psycho-analysts believe that 
the character that we shall have as adults is fully deterrained by 
the experiences that we undergo during the first five years of our 
lives. During these years we are led to repress or completely 
banish from our conscious minds those impulses, desires and 
tendencies (felt naturally by all of us) which are not approved of 
by people amongst whom we live and against which pressure is 
brought to bear in the form of prohibitions and punishment. 
These impulses, etc., however still live with us as unconscious 
forces determining the shape of the activities that take place in 
our conscious minds. Further some dgsires not socially disap- 
proved of, like the desire tq be loved, are sometimes frustrated 
as a result of the insensitivity of people who could fulfil it. A 
legitimate desire, if frustrated, creates a certain twist in our 
personalities that we do not even know of since it lives in our 
unconsciou®mind as a form of anti-social tehdency. 
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Now the psycho-analytical concept of ‘unconscious’ n 
fzom the same concept as ordinarily used, as in ‘until ihes ee 
pened she was quite unconscious of the attachment she ha a 
him’. By the ure of the term ‘unconscious’ psycho ‘analysis mear s 
to convey much more tkan this that there is mpre in our per 
sonality than we know of at any one moment;,or even that = 
remain quite unaware of some of our tenden‘ics and attitudes 
that lend colour to out approach to things, unless something 
happens to force them on our attention. It says that we do a 
and cannot know of the bas'z forces that determine how. we wou 


think, feel and act because i 


yese forces have been driven out a 
the region of our consciousness by the special technique © 
repression and are accessible only by another special technique, 
namely psycho-analysis, The belief that we can control our 
motives and attitudes is an illusion, for we cannot even know what 
our important motives and attitudes are. 3 1 

Even if the sweeping generalizations of this particular schoo 
of psycho-analysis are true, it would not completely rule out the 
use of moral praise and blame. It is possible for some people, 3 
any rate, to be psycho-analysed very thoroughly—a process whic j 
brings to the fore forces which lie buried in the unconscious— 
and a psycho-analysed Person is, theoretically at any rate, in @ 


hs. ee 1 
Position to try to control the forces that have so long bee! 
controlling him, 
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a person behaves as he does out of some sort of compulsion 
that he is not aware of, when we have observed him behave in 
a number of situations. A compulsive behaviour-difficulty does 
bring with it traces of strain and anxiety, also it as little of that’ 
adaptability tc\ circumstances which ormal behaviour has. In 
any case, if wà could not tell the difference we would never 
know whom tosbring to the psycho-analyst for treatment and 
whom not. A psycho-analyst would no, doubt reply that the mere 
fact that we do not think that a person ought to be psycho- 
analysed does not show that he is net acting under unconscious 
forces. I am not concerned to say/'that it does show this. It is 
likely that there are in all of us ¢ertain forces which determine 
some of our actions that need more than ordinary reflection 
and analysis for us to be aware of them. Not only so, even when 
these are brought to our notice we have a strong tendency to 
deny even to ourselves that they form a part of us. We are 
thus unconscious of these forces in a sense which is quite close 
to the psycho-analytical sense. What I am concerned to deny is 
that we must always act under such forces. On the contrary, I 
believe that we can come to know by ordinary processes of 
reflection some of the tendencies and motives that lead us to 
decide in one way rather than in another, although they may not 
be apparent to begin with. I do not even think that inà case of 
a conflict between tendencies that are at least potentially conscious 
and tendencies that are unconscious the unconscious tendencies 
must always win. Sometimes we find that we are being moved 
towards a certain direction by inner forces that baffle eur under- 
standing, but even though such forces have great driving power 
we do not necessarily yield. And when we do not, it is a part of 
our mental make-up belonging to the potentially conscious 
region that withholds the pressure of a compulsive force whose 
nature we do not quite understand. f course, some people 
have more of an analytical bent of mind than others, and this 
one must have in order that one may delve into one’s own sub- 
conscious and semi-conscious motives and attitudes and thereby 
gainan increasing understanding of one’s own self. But I do not 
know whether this is fully determined by Constitutional factors, 
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i.e. whether we could say on the basis of our pee ce 

rticular constitution that the man concerned is incapable E 
reflective self-analysis. In any case, it seems to me that cs eh 
be helped to ascertain extent in this matter by suytable es ae 
and guidance, provided qpe has the requisite dyeree of in 

nce. > ) ae 
S What I think psycho-analysis is justified ja saying is that 
when we hold people—who behave in some undesirable jis 
responsible for their actions we are sometimes mistaken, oe t m 
we always are. We are sometimes mistaken, for it is possib pa 
likely that unconscious mo,vation (i.e. beyond the imme ja 
control of the individual concerned) is present in some instances 
of human behaviour which are not markedly abnormal aiam 
therefore not obviously diagnosed as pathological. It is iape 
from the very nature of the case to provide any criterion by ae 
we could easily detect our mistakes in this respect. But I thin! 
that there is a rough commonsense way of guessing—this is 
applicable only when we have observed a person behave in a 
certain way on a number of o 
acting under forces of which he i 
is not even able to reco 


ccasions—whether a person aS 
s not only unaware but which 
ghize as forming a part of his ai 
This is not a very reliable guide, but it is not thoroughly unrelia | z 
either. Ia any case, the difference between the conscious and the 
unconscious mind is not as radical in normal human beings FA 
psycho-analysis says—and this is compatible with a complete brea 

between the two in pathological cases (or in so far as an ve 
of behaviour is an indication of a pathological condition) —fo" 
it is sometimes possible for us to recognize, without undergoing 


: s itudes 
a process of psycho-analysis, that certain tendencies and attitude 
are present in us which 


evidence for their prese: 

Now let us consider 
determinism. Every 
must have a cause 
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choice, being an event amongst events, must also have a cause» 
i.e. when a man cho 


z H z ives 
oses in a certain way, the possible alternati 
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being of a certain character, there must be a particular state of 
his mind from which it has followed necessarily, otherwise it 
remains a thing unexplained. Now it is a fact that an action 
proceeds from 4 certain state of the mind; an action could hardly 
be uncaused in the sense that it just happens without their being 
any history bebind it of any kind whatsoever. But the point is, 
how rigid is the gonnection between a certain state of the mind 
and a particular action. And a theory is not a theory of deter- 
minism unless it advocates a rigid connection; that is to say, 
unless it says not only that a particular action has been preceded 
by a certain state of the mind but a'o that, given a certain state 
of the mind and the possible alteryatives of choice, it can accur- 
ately be predicted what action will follow. But as a matter of 
fact, the connection between a given state of the mind and a 
particular action is not always as rigid as determinism would like 
to have it. Maurice Cranston has argued this point with great 
skill in his book Freedom. ‘Imagine I have a friend who is par- 
simonious. If I said to him: “I’m sure you won't give a Christmas 
box at the club this year”, he might take my words as an accusa- 
tion of meanness, and promptly, in an attempt to disprove this 
allegation, hand a five-pound note to the porter at the club. 
Likewise a don may say to his best pupil: “You will get a first 
in the schools” and to his worst pupil: “You will get a fourth.” 
The effect of the words on the very good pupil may be to give 
him too much confidence, cause him to relax in his preparation 
for the schools, and finally to take a second; the effect of the 
prediction on the very poor pupil may be to sting him to new 
efforts with the result that he pulls off a third.’ 

If we consider the past mental history of the parsimonious 
friend and even his mental state at the moment of parting with the 
money which is possibly, partly at any rate, one of unwillingness 
to do so, we find that the actjoh of handing over the money does 
not follow from either of thesé with any sort of necessity. The 
determinist woùld, of course, say in reply that the action does 
follow from this mental state of the parsimonious friend that he 
wishes to disprove the allegation of meanness. So it does, but the 

2 1 Freedom, p. 164. 
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“fact that it does does nothing to undermine the positility of 
«genuine moral choice. It is only when the parsimonious frien . Me 
fully determined in his behaviour by his habit of parsimony t r 
he is incapabiz of exercising any choice, not whgn he acts on the 
motive ‘let me disprove that I am parsimoniouss which does not 
follow necessarily from the habit of parsimony. When we say 
that we know a person to be parsimonious we mean that he is 
very sparing in expending money. The conclusion that we may 
arrive at deductively—on the occasion of the remark being 
made—from the knowledge that a man is parsimonious is that 
he will either ignore it or give only a small sum of money but not 
that he will givea comparatively large sum which it is strictly not 

necessary for him to spend. The deduction will be as follows: 


A parsimonious man will cither not give any money at all or 
give as little as the circumstances permit, whenever the 
question of giving arises. 

This man is a parsimonious man. s 

This man will either not give any money at all or give as little 
as the circumstances permit on this occasion. 


As five pounds is a large sum of money to give as a Christmas 
box, our knowledge that a man is parsimonious could not possibly 
ead usto think that the man will give five pounds by any process 
that may be called ‘necessary’, So long as it is allowed that human 
beings can have motives which are not just deductions from 
their past history, they can with justice be praised or blame 
for theireactions. When, We say that a person is a moral agent W° 
an that he can act without motives, only that he 
ity of developing new motives if he wishes E 
of acting on motives that he already finds 5 
himself. But is he free to wish tò do so or is one still bets 


ether ope wishes, 4o develop new motives a 
the ones already present? If by saying ‘one 1s He 
determined when one wishes to act on ‘4 motive that is opposed é 
the ones hitherto Present in one’ is simply meant that there i 
aways a reason to be found when one wishes like this, then, ° 
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course, one is always determined, But this sort of determin! 


merely follow 
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will not do the job for the determinist. Take, for instance, the case” 
of the parsimonious friend. His action of handing over the money 
was determined (in the sense of being occasioned) by the remark 
‘Iam sure that fou will not give a Christmas box a the club this 
year’. The remark may be called the’ gause of his action in this 
sense that if the temark had not been made he would not have 
acted as he did. Now suppose that the same remark was made the 
next year. Is there any guarantee that the man will again hand over 
a five-pound note as he did before? It is doubtful whether he will. 
He might have seen through the remark by now, specially because 
the loss of those five pounds has srobably caused him many 
an unhappy moment. Instead of thinking to himself ‘let me dis- 
prove that I am parsimonious’ he might think ‘I am not going to 
be tricked by this remark this time’, and consequently not give 
the money. Now suppose again that exactly the same remark was 
repeated on the third year. Is he going to avoid payment as he 
did the year before? Again it is doubtful. He might have felt very 
uneasy at having acted in a way which proves the accusation of 
parsimony commonly brought against him and he might hold 
that the repetition of the remark on the second year (giving 
him the impression that it was made to make him pay) was 
responsible for his not having paid. When he hears the remark 
for the third time he might say to himself ‘I am not goitig to be 
tricked by this remark again’, and hand over the money. Here the 
immediate cause of his action would be the same thought that 
made him act as he did on the previous year, but the same effect 
would not follow. Now it may be said that the thought#I am not 
going to be tricked by this remark’ actually stood for two different 
things on two different oczasions. It meant on the first occasion 
‘Tam not going to be tricked into paying’, while on the second ‘I 
am not going to be tricked into,not paying’. But the determinist’s 
case is still lost if the samé\rgmark can give rise to different 
thoughts on different occasions and there is no knowing which 
thought is going to be evoked on a certain occasion. Predict- 
ability is the touchstone of scientific determinism and, as Maurice 
Cranston shows, the issue of freedom in morals is the issue 
whether or fot all human behaviour is predictable, in principle. 
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F oe Fert ible to 
oe 
ict some human behaviour, p a a : le 
a we can sometimes predict with success aeea 
whom we know very well are going to r ERRARE e o 
certain sort, particularly if we keep the Let at kad habits 
A moral action which is not fully covered by ésta lis stint 
may in a certain sense be called a creative ac’, H by i 
an imaginative approach to a unique situation an A ei 
solution of what is essentially complex (i.e. not i ca es 
However much we may know about a person and the ci aa 
stances under which he acts}:we cannot tell beforchand aa Seer 
going to act, except when we have worked out thes aie d 
ourselves and our two solutions coincide. The deems a 
no doubt reply that this is because we do not know cnoug Pe ihe 
knew of everything that passed in the man’s mind ree ‘aiid 
point when he would just be ready to act we would a ia 
known how he is going to act. This certainly is truc. ale 
determinist is now saying no more than ‘whatever 1s pome fri 
is going to be’ and not that a certain action is going to be, Joi 
we know all that there is to know down to the actual initia -= 
of the action itself we also know the action that is going PE 
But the point is, can we always tell what is going to be? An a 
cannot,’then we cannot hold on to determinism as the term g in 
be understood in a scientific context. We can only sae 
the innocuous sense that every occurrence has certain prece “a 
Is it possible for us to know everything that is going pd 
through a man’s mind of which his action is only a natura do 
come? To say that it is possible whether or not we eee 
is to assume that all this is somehow alweady set down. For i n to 
are not set down and are stil] in the‘realm of possibility o P 
the moment when they do actually take place, then we can ‘oe i 
cy»have acturHly taken place, and to 


know them before th, thing 
this is to know not something thas ás going to be but some 
that already is, f p 
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of voluntary action which is what is presupposed in morgb 
praise and blame. Now the formula ‘whatever is, is’ does express a 
necessity, a sort of necessity that we express when we say ‘a thing 
done cannot ba undone’. Because of this element ef necessity the 
formula hasalsc\been expressed by ‘whatever exists, éxists of necess- 
ity’. But this latter formula might be faken to involve more than 
the necessity of ap accomplished fact; it might be interpreted as, 

‘whatever comes to exist, must come to exist’ and this suggests 

that the fact that is now accomplished Was already preordained, or 

pre-formed. It suggests that whatever comes to exist can only 

do so by being pushed into existence Wy a definite set of conditions 

that lies behind, which in its turn is pushed into existence by 

something else further back and so on, so that all that is happen- 

ing is happening according to a plan, as it were, which is 

already laid down in the very beginning of existence. This 

involves much more than what either of the tautologies ‘whatever 

is, is’ and ‘whatever must be, must be’ stand for, for it says 

‘whatever is, must be’. ‘Whatever is, must be’ is not a taytology 

nor is it unquestionably true as an empirical statement, for we 

have already noticed instances of human actions which do not fit 
in with this formula. Whatever is, must be, only if all the con- 

ditions that are actually involved in the coming into existence ofa 

particular thing are already existing; but if we already know what 
these conditions are and that they are existing we know that the 

thing which is, is one that mùst be. That is to say, we have 

converted ‘whatever is, must be’ to ‘whatever must be, must be’. 

And this is a tautology and as such acceptable without question. 

But it will not do the job that a cosmological determinist wants 

the formula ‘whatever is, must be’ to do. 

Spinoza, who was a gosmological determinist, believed that 
all that happens in this world, including human actions, is pre- 
ordained and follows of actessity from nature considered as 
infinite and eternal which 3$, another ‘name for God. Belief in 
free choice art decision is then an illusion and judgments of 
praise ind blame are without foundation. Believing as he did that 
human emotions follow the general laws of nature that are 
beyond human control, Spinoza thought» that human failures 
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should be looked upon as natural things like sunshine or grey 
sky, and not as things that can be either praised or blamed for 
being what they are. I believe that we are sometimes blamed for 
certain failures which it is not possible for us to ayoid or even to 
choose to avoid, but Spinoza is saying much more,than that. He is 
saying that we cannot in justice be blamed for anything we do, 
for whatever we do, we do by way of following nature that we 
must follow. This is a Position which our common sense finds 
unacceptable, for there “are instances where we have no reason 
whatsoever to doubt that we could have acted differently if we 
had chosen and that it is a much within our power to choose 
what we have not chosen as sto choose what we have, chosen. 
such a case depends on what we set 
ourselves to choose, and it is in this power that we have of setting 
ourselves to choose a certain thing that the freedom of the moral 
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term nature’. If by ‘nature We mean all that there has been, is, or 


will be, as Spinoza conceives nature to be by calling it infinite 
and eternal, then, of 


at things, it does seem to 
ty to accept calmly all that may. happen, 
à : ‘es in a wide perspective. An 

this perhaps makes him far less angered and upset ac their presence 
A religious attitude does tot say 
cen good and evil, or that nothing 
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the case if both good and evil are absolutely inevitable. But its: 
does seem to enable a person to bear with equanimity, to some 
degree at any rate, the presence of evil when it has come to exist 
and to have agcertain patience towards it as logg as it must 
unavoidably exst, for he sees it as part of a much? bigger some- 
thing. To a person like this, whatever is going to happen is an 
integral part of what may be called ‘reality’ and this attitude 
of acceptance towards what is still not there in the ordinary 
sense makes what is already there somehdw appear to be a part 
of what is past and as a result less provocative of resentment. 

But as long as we are not talking from the religious point of 
view we,do not include in our thonghts of nature whatever that 
will be when it will be and conceive of it as something that 
actually exists. Understood in this sense we do not inevitably 
follow our nature (which is a part of Nature infinite and eternal) 
in whatever we do, for sometimes we alter or remodel the nature 
that we already have. And so long as we do not include all that is 
going to happen in the future in our thought of the present, it 
does appear that we have the power to go against our nature. 
From this point of view, what is called one’s ‘nature is not 
something that is eternally accomplished but something which 
may yet grow, and although this growth happens within certain 
wide limits, these limits do not preordain how a persow would 
actually choose in every given situation (except perhaps a few). 
Understood merely as the doctfine—which is hardly a doctrine 
but may be a significant reminder in some ways—that every 
action that is performed must have a mental state which,preceded 
it and not that the mental state that precedes the action in question 
can be the only state that could possibly have preceded ite 
cosmological beeke is true enough, but it is determinism 
only in a very inoffensive sense—in the sense that an action, 
particularly an action involving choice, does not suddenly Appean 
out of nowhere but has a histgfy behind it. But this sort of view 
cannot claim tht we must act in some particular way or other. 

I have so far tried to uphold the possibility, m principle, of 
genuine moral choice and the acceptability of judgments of 
prajse and blame. But of all moral judgments, judgments of praise 
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sand blame are the most problematic in nature. Although we 
sometimes take it for granted that if we are justified in saying ‘Y 
not Z wes the duty of X’ we are also justified in blaming X for 
not doing Y, this may notat all be the case. The jydgment “Y was 
the duty of X° may only pat forward what was the most suitable 
act under a certain. circumstance from the point of view of 
morality without at all implying that X in particular was theoreti- 
cally able and practically in a position to do it. No doubt it 
appears contradictory to say that something can be somebody’s 
duty if the person concerned is not able to do it. That is when 
we use the term ‘duty’ to mean ‘personally obliged to do’. It must 
be admitted that most often we do use ‘duty’ in this way. And 
when we do so we also blame the person concerned for not 
doing what is his duty. But sometimes it happens that we do 
want to say that some other act than the one done by somebody 
is morally the most suitable act under the circumstances, although 
we find that we cannot in Justice hold the person responsible 
and therefore blameworthy for not having done it. The term 
‘duty not only means ‘personally obliged to do’, it also means 
the most oe itable act under the circumstances’. But having used 
the word in this wide sense we orten lapse into the habit © 
thinking that duty must mean ‘personally obliged to do’, and as 
so we blame a person we should not in justice blame. 
Wh hut lbp wee a 
a a certain kind, This is the kind which we suppose 
clong to one whom we would call a normal human being, 1.¢ 
Gast on har deficient in his abilities or diseased in their 
gain who is not lacking in opportunities © 
adjustment to a degree that 1$ 
moral igent. And these we judge 
with one another even though We 
able pinions in such matters a? 
e the word ‘duty’ in its narrower 
ef that X4is a normal human being 
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make a genuine moral choice of a certain kind impossible aze 
not always apparent. And we might find on closer considerations 
that although a particular act is the most suitable ia a certain 
circumstance, and although it is not impossible fognormal people 
to do it, the pérson actually involved could not bê expected to do 
it because of some inability or other oyer which he has no 
control. Then we would be justified in saying “Y was the duty of 
X’ only in the sense that Y was the most suitable act which he, if 
he was not suffering from some inability that he cannot be 
expected to control, would have been obliged to do. And this 
makes it clear that X cannot be blamed for not doing what was his 
duty in this wider sense. A judgment of duty in this wider sense 
is a judgment on something that is of value considered on its 
own, a judgment that blames is a judgment on somebody or 
other int particular who may or may not be able to achieve what 
is of value because of certain factors that are beyond his control. 
But if we are not always justified in assuming that a person, in 
particular, is able to do his duty neither are we justified in assum- 
ing that he is not so able; and we should have good reasons in 
favour of thinking that he is not able to, if‘we are going to think 
that he is not. A judgment of blame has then only a provisional 
validity and is subject to correction in the light of any further 
evidence that may be forthcoming, although, even efter such 
correction, we may continue to believe that the act, for the failure 
to do which the man was being blamed, is, considered by itself, 
morally most suitable to the situation. 

It is not only that a judgment of blame has only a,provisional 
validity; the concept of ‘blame’ is a concept in terms of which 
we hold people more or less responsible for their failures. We 
might find that althougyhea particular person is not inherently 
incapable of doing the aet which is suitable to the situation 
the doing of it might need ‘a considerable amount of effort or 
sacrifice on the part of the ‘agent. If a case of moral failure is a 
case like this? we do not feel disposed to hold the agent fully 
responsible for his failure. For when we hold a person fully 
responsible for doing what he, in a certain sense, should not have 
dns we &el disgust at his conduct. But we do not feel disgust 
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ér every moral failure for which an agent is, in = iar 
responsible. For we realize T some cmc ar oe 
it is relatively easy to do what one ought to do while o i AT 
a great deal of temptation to a moral agent to do what he A ap 
not do. Now‘ there may mot, theoretically spdaking, - : 7 
reason why one must give way to a certain temptation; hi 
considering that human beings are not angels, whose charac a 
are conceived in such a way that they can only do what is ge 
and not what is evil, we feel that it is in some sense natural A 
one to give way to temptation if the temptation is — 
This is why we do not show contempt or disgust for failures t = 
are not easily avoidable as we,may do for failures which can s 
avoided relatively easily. It is obvious that there is no set pipea 
by which one could in every case automatically find out w. S 
failures are easily avoidable and what are not, but this does ne 
mean that there is no difference between the two or that ‘ : 
impossible from the very nature of the case to find out which 1 
which. It only shows that there can be no a 
of praise or blame, and that every single case ought to be though! 
out on its own merit, Just as our particular judgments of ar 
ought to be based on consideratious of specific situations it 
which actions take place, so also our particular judgments 7 
blame onght to be based on the specific capabilities of the agen 
concerned as well as the circumstances that strongly infiuence’ 
him. Our particular judgments of duty and blame are then ie 
deductions from self-evident premises but they involve certati 


: D fe i . ch 
self-evident notions of value which give a perspective to su 
particular judgments, 


Most of what we hay 
Just as we do not, or s 
the same failures we d 
success either. If peop 
tunate in the circums 
required by the moral 
them. Others who start 
to exert great 

` are inclined to praise*the 


: i y have 
ata disadvantage in some ways may h We 
for the same success. a 
latter people more than ws praise t 
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former, for obviously the latter type of action represents morg? s 


in terms of positive achievement, aljhough, as Kant says, anyone 
who does whatever his duty in preference to what is notis thereby 
worthy of respect. Again the same person is praised more for 
doing a particular duty temptation against which’is strong than 
for one which gives him positive pleasure, although the fact that 
it gives him epleagure does not detract from the value that the 
doing of one’s duty has. But we do not always praise people for 
doing their dutics as we usually incline to blame all normal 
people for failing to do something that is their duty. And the 
reason for this seems to be this. 

In every society certain ways, of behaviour are generally 
established and they become, through various processes of social 


conditioning, a part of the habitual equipment that the members 


ie ` 
of the sotiety in general have. People are not generally praised 


for doing those duties that are habitually done in a society, for 
to single out anyone for praise is to attribute to him personal 
credit and we do not think that anyone deserves personal credit 
for doing what is habitually done by most—although the fact 
that something is done habitually does not détract from the value 
that an action has as the doiñg of a duty. 
Judgments of praise like judgments of blame are problematic, 
for we do not know for certain whether the doing of aduty by 
a certain man represents a personal achievement. But such 
judgments, although problematic, may be more or less well- 
grounded and here I have tried to expound the considerations 
on which they are, or ought to be, grounded. ‘Praise and blame 
are concepts by means of which we ascribe more or less credit or 
discredit to people for doipg what they do or for not doing what 
they do not do. { ` 
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Ri J. HIRST 


This book offers a comprehensive survey of x Fohlen We perception, 


at 


> paying special attantion to those by bisal process involve in 
4 perceiving, by the subjective coAditioning of what is perceived, and . 
, by the occurrence of hallucinations. After a critical examination of the 


main cufrent attempts at a,solution, including those made by recent 
‘linguistic’ or ‘analytical’ philosophy, there is developed an original 
explanatory theory based on a resi#sgyent of the Double Aspect 
. . Theory of the relatiorPOf mind afl body. APN 
v Although intended primarily &pstudenés and tgæhers of philosophy, 
the book should appeal also to the intélligent layman; psychologists 
and neurologists should find of particular interest its discuss#As of the 
philosophica questions their studi ise. 

The afithor has been a lecturer in ogic at Glasgow University since 
1949, and has published papers on perception and philosophy of science 
in philosophical journals. fz 
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REVELATION TROUGH REASON 
ERBOL E. HARRIS 


In this book, drawn from the Terry Lecturts at Yale, a distinguished 
i South African*philosopher attempts once and for all .o dispose of the 
putatiye conflict Jætwe. ligion and scientiffg th*;\a.g. Mr. Harris 
maintains that religious fs which do not conf m with established 
esientific theories are obsolete; and he shows thi. Mich philosophical 
criticism of religion is yalid only against such beliefs and not against 
religion proper. He then sets out agiew of the world, of man@and of 
God founded on the evidence of e; and demonstrates the extent 
to which it supports central doctrine of Christianity. The resulting 
conception o thogaa is that of a scale of forms ascending in degree 
of completeri&sehd implying a culminatier, which unites the whole. 
Finally, he treats the problem of evil in terms of the reconciliation of 
_ creative eyolution with absolutism—holding that a philosophical 
understanding of moral value, power, and goodness can afford the 
means of resolving the difficulty wRich the existence of evil presents 
to the theist. 
% In 1957 Mr. Harris was appointed proltsst?® and chairman offthe 
Department of Philosophy at Connecticut College. 
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